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THE 

MODERN TRAVELLER, 

t^e. ^e. 


AFRICA. 

[The third or southern division of the Old Continent ; extending 
from lat. 37° N. to S., and from long. 18° W. to 51° K, : 
houndctl, N.. by the Mediterranean ; 'E. by the Red isca and 
the Indian Ocean ; S. and W. by the Atlantic.] 

Africa^ that vast peninsula, the coasts of which 
have been circumnavigated by the ships of Europe for 
more than three centuries, still presents to the eye of 
science, as regards its interior recesses, a blank in 
geography, — a physical, and not less a moral problem, 
— a dark and bewildering mystery. The spirit of 
enterprise has opened the way for civilization through 
the primeval forests of the American continent, has 
traversed the boundless steppes of the South, and 
planted cities in the heart of the Andes. But the 
rivers of Africa have hitherto afforded no inlet to it» 
central regions ; and the hery deserts which extend 
from Egypt to the Atlantic, have proved a barrier 
against the march of conquest or of civilization, more 
impassable than the frozen wilds of Siberia or the 
Himalaya itself. 

The inhospitable coasts, the arid surface, and 
deadly climate of the gi’eater part of the African 
countries, account in some degree, though not alto« 

PART I, B 
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gether, for their having been the last portion of the 
world to receive the arts and laws of civilized Europe. 
Extending 6000 miles in length, and about 4600 at 
its greatest breadth, it presents an area of nearly 
13,430,000 square miles, unbroken by any estuary or 
inland sea, and intersected by few long or easily 
navigated rivers.* All its known chains of mountains 
are of moderate height, rising in terraces, down 
which the waters find their way in cataracts, not 
through deep ravines and fertile valleys. Owing to 
this configuration, its high tablelands are without 
streams; while, in the lower countries, the rivers, 
when swelled by the rains, spread into floods imd pe- 
riodical lakes, or lose themselves in marshes. Malte 
Brun describes Africa, agreeably to this view of the 
probable structure of the unknown interior, as one 
immense flat mountain, rising on all sides from the 
sea by terraces ; an opinion favoured by the absence 
of those narrow, pointed promontories in which other 
continents terminate, and of those long chains of 
islands, which are, in fact, submarine prolongations of 
mountain chains extending across the main land. In 
Africa, nothing similar appeal's. With the exception 
of the Canary Islands near the north-western extre- 
mity, a sea clear of islands washes a coast marked by 
an even, unnotched line. The great island of Mada- 
gascar, on the east, is not a prolongation of the conti- 
nent, but follows a direction parallel to that of the 
coast. It is not imiiossible, however, remarks M. Malte 
Bran, that, in the centre of Africa, there may be 
lofty table-lands like that of Quito, or valleys like that 
of Cashmeer, where, as in those two happy regions, 
Spring holds a perpetual reign. 

* Malte Brun, voL iv. p. 2. 
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Tn regfard to its population, as well as ks goograidiu 
cal character, Africa naturally divides itself into two 
great portions, north and south of the mountains of 
Kong and the Jebel al which give rise to the 

waters>f the Senegal, the Niger, and the Nile. To 
the north of this line, Africa is ruled, and partially 
occupied, by foreign races, who have taken possession > 
of all the fertile districts, and driven the aboriginal 
population into the mountains and deserts of the 
Interior. Here, the Mohammedan creed maintains 
its ascendancy. South of this line, we find Africa 
entirely peopled with the negi'o race, who alone seem 
capable of sustaining the fiery climate, by means of a 
redundant physical energy scarcely compatible with 
the full development of the intellectual powers of man. 
This is Centr^ Africa,— a region, as has been elo- 
quently remarked, “ distinguished from all others by 
its productions and climate; by the simplicity, and 
' yet barbarian magnificence of its states ; by the mild- 
ness and yet the diabolical ferocity of its inhabitants ; 
and peculiarly by the darker nature of its supersti- 
tions, — the magical rites which have struck with awe 
strangers in all ages, and which present something 
inexplicable and even appaUing to enlightened Euro- 
peans. The Evil Principle here seems to reign with 
less of limitation, and, in recesses inaccessible to white 
men, still to enchant and delude the nations. The 
common and characteristic mark of their superstition 
is, the system of Fetiches, by which an individual 
appropriates to himself some casual object as divine, 
and which, with respect to him, by this process be- 
comes deified, and exerts a peculiar fatality over his 

fortune The barbarism of Africa may be attri- 

buted (in part) to its great fertility, which fpables its 
inhabitants to live without care^ but chiefly to ita 
B 2 
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imperviousness. Every petty state is so surrounded 
with natural harriers, that it is isolated from the 
rest ; and though it may be overrun and wasted, and 
part of its inhabitants carried into captivity, it has 
never been made to form a constituent part of one 
large consolidated empire; and thus, smaller states 
become dependent without being incorporated. The 
whole region is still more inaccessible on a grand scale, 
than the petty states are in miniature; and while 
the rest of the earth has become trite from the 
frequency of visiters, it still retains part of the 
mystery which hung over the primitive and untrod- 
den world.” * 

Proceeding southward, the negro features and com- 
plexion gradually give way to the characteristics of 
the Caffre rac^, who occupy all the eastern coast, and 
who, together with the Betjouaiia and Hottentot 
tribes, form the population of Southern Africa. 

It is to the first of these regions that the name of 
Africa properly belongs ; that appellation having ori- 
ginally been employed by the ancients to designatelhe 
fertile territory comprised in the modern kingdoms of 
Tunis and Tripoli, which, down to the twelfth century, 
retained the name of Africa Proper .*1* Like the name 

* Douglas’s Hints on,Mi8sions, pp. 43. 44 ; 52. 53. 

' t Mr. Murray remarks, that the coast of Libya " was called 
Africa, or Southland, expressive of its relative position to Greece.*' 
(vol, i. p. 5.) He gives no authority for this doubtful etymology. 
D'Anville remarks, that the part of Africa distinguished by that 
name, was that which lay nearest to Italy and Sicily. The 
“ crc5er pfocellis Africus'' of Virgil was a south-wester. With re- 
gard to the etymology of the name, Bochart derives it from a Punic 
word signifying ears of com; and it is certain, that the character 
of high fertility attached to the AjHm Pi-optia of the ancients. 
Accordingly this “ arid nursery of lions” (iemum arida nutrix) 
was represoHed under the emblem of a woman crowned with eats 
of com, ot holding them in her hand. Calmet fancifully deduced . 
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Asia, —originally applied to the peninsula of which 
Caria formed the western extremity, — the appellation 
was gradually extended to the whole continent. In this 
sense, it is used by Herodotus, who remarks, that Egypt 
did not belong to either Asia or Africa : the Nile being 
generally viewed, even in the time of Strabo, as the 
boundary of the two continents. The term Libya was 
sometimes used in the same extensive acceptation, 
but it more commonly denoted exclusively the mari- 
time district between the Greater Syrtis and Egypt.* 

The natives of Africa are divided by Herodotus into 
two races, the Africans and the Ethiopians one pos- 
sessing the northern, the other, the southern part. 
“ By these nations,” remarks Major Rennell, “ are 
evidently intended the Moors and the Negroes, which 
two classes are as distinct at the present day as in 
ancient times, and apparently have not greatly varied 
their ancient limits ; although the Negroes may, in 
many instances, have received new masters from 
ampng the Moors. The common boundary of the 
Africans and Ethiopians in ancient times, may be 
placed at the southern border of the Great Desert. 
Hanno found the Ethiopians in possession of the 
western coast about the parallel of 19°. At present, 
the Negroes are not found higher up than the Senegal 
river, or about I?**, and that only in the inland 
parts.” f Nothing can be more indeterminate, how- 

the name from the Hebrew oj^iar, dust; while his Editor prefers 
to derive it from phreka, to break off} conjectures equally desti- 
tute of plausibility. 

* Herodotus states, that Libya begins where Egypt ends. See 
Rennell, pp. 410, 11. Munay, vol. i. p. 5. Shaw, vol. i. pp. IIS, 
150. The word is supposed to be .derived from the Hebrew SnS 
because the inhabitants (the LuMm of the Old Testament) 
were placed under a burning sky. See Schleusner and Calmet 

t Rennell, pp. 427, 8* When the Portuguese first explored the 
western coast in 1446i the tribes or nations of the (Zen- 
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6Ver) tban the tisnns Ethiopia and Ethiopian $ and it 
is certain, that many distinct races were included 
under the latter denomination. The Ethiopia of an- 
cient geography bordered northwaird upon Eg 3 rptj 
comprising the modlern divisions of Nubia, Sennaar, 
and Abyssinia ; while the true Nigritia, or Black 
country, lies far southward and westward. Under 
the term African also, several tribes must have been 
comprehended, differing both in language and in phy- 
sical character.* 

The whole of Africa, except where it is joined to 
Asia, was known to be surrounded with the sea j but of 
its general figure and its extension' towards the south, 
the ancients had no accurate knowledge. There is 
strong reason, however, to believe, that, at an era 
anterior to the earliest records of history, the circum- 
navigation of Africa was accomplished by the Pheni- 
cians in the service of Pharaoh Necho. Herodotus, 
to whom we are indebted for the knowledge of this 
interesting fact, speaking of the peninsular figure of 

hagi) and the Jaloft were separated by the Senegal or river of San- 
haga ; the former being to the north, the latter to the south. The 
Ananhugi, the Sanfiages of Edrisi and Abulfcds, would seem to be 
the Mehmo-U€Etiili (Black Getulians) of Ptolemy ; of whom the 
Dora, who^have left their name to Darah, (separated ftom Mo- 
rocco by apartof Mount Atlas,) were probably a branch. They 
appear to have extended from Mauritania to the Senegal, called 
by Ptolemy, Daradus. D’Aoville supposes them to have been a 
Mamritaniw race. *' Concerning the situation of the HeaperH 
Mthiopea, or Western Ethiopians," he says, ** it may be remarked, 
that the Maures being in possession of all that the Desert com- 
prehends, and as far as the Senegal, it is from this river the popu- 
lation of the negro races may be said to commence."— D’AnvIlle, 
vol. li. pp. 220—6. 

* Ptolemy and Pliny even distinguish a race by the name of 
White Ethiopians. The Macrobioh Ethiops of Herodotus, are 
supposed by Major Rennell to have been Abyssiniaiu, See^ OU 
this subject, Mon. TJiAv., Egypt, vod, U. pp.[3fi0, 1, 
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Africa, says i The first person who has proved this, 
'nras, as far.as we are able to judge, Necho, king of 
Egypt. When he had desisted from his attempt to 
join by a canal the Nile with the Arabian Gulf, he 
despatched some vessels under the conduct of Pheni- 
cians, with directions to pass by the Columns of Her« 
cules, and after penetrating the northern ocean, to 
return to Egypt. These Phenicians, taking their 
course from the Red Sea, entered into the Southern 
Ocean. On the approach of autumn, they landed in 
liibya, and planted some corn in the place where they 
happened to find themselves : when this was ripe, and 
they had cut it down, they again departed. Having 
thus consumed two years, they, in the third, passed 
the Columns of Hercules, and returned to Egypt, 
Their relation may obtain attention from others, but 
to me it seems incredible, for they affirmed, that, 
having sailed round Africa, they had the sun on their 
right hand. Thus was Africa for the first time 
known.”* 

* In that rude stage of the art of navigation, how- 
ever, the knowledge of a passage by the Southern 
Ocean, was as unavailable for any mercantile or prac- 

* Rennell, p. G82. The report which Herodotus thought so 
strange as to throw discredit on the whole relation, namely, that, 
in passing round Africa, the navigators had the sun to the right, 
affords to us, it has been well remarked, the strongest presumption 
in favour of its truth ; while it Illustrates the accuracy and caution 
of the Father of History. Gosselin and Vincent have laboured to 
prove, that the voyage was altogether beyond any means which 
navigation at that era could command ; but the learned arguments 
of llennell throw upon the tradition a strong aspect of probability. 
In fact, the obscure knowledge of the peninsular figure of Africa, 
appears to have been derived entirely from the Phenicians. See 
llennell, pp. 672— Murray, vol. i. pp, lb— 11. The date of 
this first circumnavigation of Africa is^suppo^ to be about 
GOOB.C, . 
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tical purposes, as the discovery of a north-west passage 
to us. The precarious and tardy nature of the voy- 
age, as well as the great expense attending it, would 
necessarily preclude its being made the channel of a 
regular commerce ; nor was there any sufficient in- 
ducement for repeating the attempt, as the articles of 
merchandize most in request were to be had much 
nearer home. Exaggerated representations, more- 
over, of the frightful coast and of the stormy and 
boundless ocean into which it projected, would natu- 
rally concur in intimidating future adventurers. 
Accordingly, we are informed by tbe same historian, 
that Sataspes, a Persian nobleman who was con- 
demned by Xerxes to be crucihcd, bad his sentence 
commuted for the task of sailing round the African 
continent. He made the attempt from the west, 
passing the Columns of Hercules, and sailing south- 
ward along the western coast for several months ; till, 
baffled probably by the adverse winds and currents, or 
finding himself carried out into an immense and ap- 
parently boundless sea, he in despair abandoned tl^ 
enterprise as impracticable, and returned by way of 
tbe Straits to Egypt ; upon which, the disappointed 
monarch ordered tlie original sentence to be executed 
upon him.* 

These attempts to circumnavigate Africa, were 
made under the direction of the most powerful mo- 
narchs of the age: the next was undertaken by a 
private adventurer. Eudoxus, u native of Cyzicus, 
having, by his nautical skijl and geographical science, 
recommended himself to the notice of the sovereign of 

• Rennell, p. 716. “ This reminds us,” remarks the learned 
Geographer, •• of the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh.” It is said, 
however, that Sataspes avoided his fate, by making his cscapefroia 
the court of Xerxei to Samos.— Murray, vol, i. p, 12, 
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Egypt; Euergetes, was entrusted with iihe~ command 
of an expedition by sea to India. He conducted it 
with success ; returned laden with wealth ; and was 
again sent out by the Egyptian monarch. In this 
second voyage, he was driven by adverse winds on the 
eastern coast of Africa, where, landing at several 
points, he carried on some trade with the natives. 
This circumstance, together with the sight of the 
prow of a wrecked vessel, said to have come from the 
westward* appears to have inspired him with an irre- 
sistible desire to perform the circuit of the continent. 
Conceiving himself slighted by Cleopatra, who had 
now succeeded to the throne of Egypt, Eudoxus re- 
paired to the great commercial city of Cadiz, whCre 
the prospect of a new and unobstructed route to India 
could not fail to excite the liveliest interest. On his 
way from Alexandria, he touched at Marseilles and 
other ports of the Mediterranean, where he announced 
his intended enterprise, and invited the assistance of 
all who were disposed to join him. He was at length 
enabled to equip one large and two small vessels, well 
stored with provisions and merchandize, manned 
chiefly by volunteers, and carrying, moreover, a pom- 
pous train of artisans, physicians, and musical per- 
formers. The crew soon became unmanageable, and, 
wearied of navigating the open sea, insisted that 
Eudoxus should draw near the coast. The conse- 
quence was, that the ship struck upon a sand-bank, 
and could not be got off. The cargo, however, and 
part of the timber being washed on shore, Eudoxus 
was enabled to construct and fit out a new vessel on 
a smaller scale, with which he resumed his voyage. 
He soon after came to a part inhabited by nations 
speaking, as he imagined, the same language as those 
on the eastern coast. The smallness of his vessel 
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r^dered it iiipfMtic&ble to proceed fQIth6^, and be 
returned to Iberia, where bis partial socoess gained 
him the means of fitting out a second expedition on a 
scale BS large as the first* He now set sail with two 
Tessels, one adapted for the open sea, the other for 
coasting. They were provided also with seed-corn 
and utensils of agriculture, with the view of raising 
a harvest on the voyage, in the manner reported to 
have been done by the Phenicians. At this point, 
unfortunately, the narrative of Strabo stops short, 
leaving us totally in the dark as to the result. Pom- 
pouius Mela tells us, on the alleged authority of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, that Eudoxus actually made the circuit 
of* Africa, adding some particulars of the most fabu- 
lous description respecting the nations whom he saw. 
But no dependence can be placed on this doubtful 
authority ; whereas the narrative of Strabo bears 
every mark of authenticity.* 

These are the only instances on record, in whirii 
the circumnavigation of Africa was either performed 
or attempted by the ancients. Other voyages were, 
however, undertaken with a view to the exploration 
of certain parts of its unknown coasts. The most 
memorable is that performed along the western coast 
by Hanno, about 570 years before the Christian era. 
The Carthaginians fitted out this expedition with a 
view partly to colonization and partly to discovery. 
The armament consisted of sixty ships, of fifty oars 
each, on board of which were embarked persons of 
both sexes to the number of 30,000. After two days* 
sail from the Pillars of Hercules, they founded in the 
midst of an extensive plain, the city of Thymioterium. 
In two days more, they came to a wooded promontory, 


» Munay, voL 15-17. 
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ftnd^ after sailing round a bay, founded successively 
f(mr other cities. They then passed the mouth ni a 
great river, called the Lixus, flowing from lofty moun* 
tains inhabited by inhospitable Ethiopians, who lived 
in caves. Thence they proceeded for three days along 
a desert coast to a small island, to which they gave 
the name of Kerne, and where they founded another 
colony; and afterwards sailed southward along the 
coast, till their further progress was arrested by the 
failure of provisions. With regard to the extent of 
coast actually explored by this expedition, the brief 
and indistinct narrative affords ample room for learned 
speculation and controversy. Accoi-ding to Major 
Itennell, the island of Kerne is the modem Arguin, 
the Lixus is the Senegal, and the voyage extended a 
little beyond Sierra Leone. M. Gosselin, on the 
other hand, contends, that the whole course was along 
the coast of Morocco ; that the Lixus was the modem 
Lucos, Kerne was Fedala, and the voyage extended 
little beyond Cape Non. Some of the details, Mr, 
Murray remarks, particularly those relating to the 
Lixus, appear strongly to support M. Gosselin'^s hypo- 
thesis. But the whole narrative is surely irreconcileable 
with such an opinion. At a much later period, this 
part of the coast excited the curiosity of the Roman 
conquerors. Polybius, the celebrated historian, wag 
sent out by Scipio on an exploratory voyage in the 
same direction; but, from the meagre account pre- 
served by Pliny, M. Gosselin infers, that the Reman 
navigator did not sail quite so far as the Carthaginiaii 
had done.* 

From this period, the Spirit of discovery and mari- 
time enterprise declined, till it seemed to become 

• Murray, vol, i. pp. 17^1* ^Rennell, $ 26. lyAnvUle, vol. U# 

pp. 222-228, . ~ ’ 
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altogetlier extinct in the darkness and lethargy of the 
middle ages. .Even the invaluable discovery of the 
mariner's compass at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, which opened to man the dominion 
of the sea, and put him in full possession of the 
earth,”>~had little immediate effect in emboldening 
navigators to venture into unfrequented seas. “ The 
first appearance of a bolder spirit,” Dr. Robertson re- 
marks, may be dated from the voyages of the Spa- 
niards to the Canary or Fortimate Islands. By what 
accident they were led to the discovery of those small 
isles, which lie nearly 600 miles from the Spanish 
coast, and above ISO miles from the coast of Africa, 
contemporary writers have not explained. But, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the 'people of all 
the different kingdoms into which Spain was then 
divided, were accustomed to make piratical excursions 
thither, in order to plunder the inhabitants, or to 
carry them off as slaves.”* It does not appear, 
h.owever, that this event had any important influence 
on the progress of discovery ; and it was not till the 
following century, that the dormant spirit of enter- 
prise burst forth afresh with the energy of an insa- 
tiable passion. The glory of leading the way in 
jthis new career, was reserved for Portugal, one pf the 
smallest and least powerful of the European kingdoms. 
Various circumstances prompted the Portuguese to 
exert their activity in this new direction, and enabled 
them to accomplish undertakings apparently superior 
to the natural .force' of their monarchy. The kings of 
Portugal, having driven the Moors out of their domi- 

• Clement VI,, by virtue of the right claimed by the holy see to 
dispose of all countries possessed by infidels, erected those isles 
into a hlngdom in the year 1344, and it was long held as a fief of 
the crown of Castile.— Robertson’s America, ch. I, 
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nions, had acquired power as well aa glory by ihe 
success of their arms against the infidels. By their 
victories over them, they had extended the royal 
authority beyond the narrow limits within which, it 
was originally circumscribed. They had the command 
of the national force, could rouse it to act with united 
vigour ; and, after the expulsion of the Moors, could 
employ it without dread of interruption by any domes- 
tic enemy. By the perpetual hostilities carried on for 
several centuries against the Mohammedans, the mar- 
tial and adventurous spirit which distinguished all the 
European nations during the middle ages, was im- 
proved and heightened among the Portuguese. A 
fierce civil war towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, occasioned by a disputed [succession, aug- 
mented the military ardour of the nation, and formed 
or called forth men of such active and daring genius 
as are fit for bold undertakings. The situation of the 
kingdom, bounded on every side by the dominions of 
a more powerful neighbour, did not afford free scope 
to the activity of the Portuguese by land, as the 
strength of their monarchy was no match for that of 
Castile. But Portugal was a maritime state, in which 
there were many commodious harbours; the people 
had begun to make some prepress in the knowledge 
and practice of navigation ; and the sea was open to 
them, presenting the only field of enterprise in which* 
they could distinguish themselves.” * 

When, in 1412, John I. sent forth a few vessels to 
explore the western shore of Africa, while he prepared 
a great amament to attack the Moors of Barbary, the 
art of navigation was still very imperfect ; nor had the 
Portuguese ever ventured to sail beyond Cape Non. 


♦^Robertson, 
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The veaiele lent on this voyage of diieovery were the 
firtt in modem times to double that foilnidable cape, 
till then the ne ultra of geographical knowledge; 
and they proceeded 160 miles beyond it, to Gape 
Bojador. Ita rocky cliffs, stretching out into the 
Atlantic, appeared still more formidable than the pro« 
montory they had passed; and the Portuguese com- 
mander, not daring to sail round it, returned to Lis- 
bon, more satisfied,*^ says Robertson, “ with having 
advanced so far, than ashamed of having ventured 
ho further.” Inconsiderable as this voyage was, it 
served to stimulate the nascent passion for discovery ; 
and this was still further increased by the fortunate 
issue of the king’s expedition against the Moors. But 
what most powerfully contributed to give impulse and 
direction to the national ardour, was the enlightened 
enthusiasm with which Prince Henry of Portugal * 
espoused the interests of science and the prosecution 
of nautical discovery. In order to pursue his splendid 
projects without interruption, he fixed his residence 
St Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent, where the prospect 
of the open Atlantic continually invited his thoughts 
to their favourite theme. His first effort was upon a 
small scale. He fitted out a single ship, the command 
(ff which was entrusted to two gentlemen of his 
household, who volunteered their services, with in- 
itructions to use their utmost efforts to double Gape 
Bojador, and thence to steer southward. According 
to the mode of navigation which still prevailed, they 
held their course along the shore ; and by following 
that direction, they must have encountered almost 

♦ He WM the fourth eon of Joam I., by Philippa of Lancaster, 
sister of our Henry IV. j and his splendid abilities are said to have 
been united to a rare combination of i)atiiotism, private virtUBi 
chivalxoui valour, and enlarged philanthropy. 
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intaperable difBcultldS in the attivnpt tie feis tlie 
Cape. Their want of skill was, howerer, compeosated 
by a fortunate accident. A sudden squall of wind 
drove them out to sea, and, when they expected every 
-moment to perish, landed them on an unknown island, 
which, from their happy escape, they named Porto 
Santo. They returned to Portugal with the -good 
tidings, and were received with the applause due to 
fortunate adventurers. The next year. Prince Henry 
sent out three ships to take possession of the new 
island. A fixed spot on the horizon towards the 
south, resembling a small black cloud, soon attractid 
the attention of the settlers; and the conjecture sug« 
gested itself, that it might be land. Steering towards 
it, they arrived at a considerable island, uninhabited 
and covered with wood, which, on that account, they 
called Madeira. Prince Henry immediately improved 
the discovery by colonizing the island* Having pro* 
cured slips of the vine from Cyprus, and plants of the 
sugar. cane from Sicily, he introduced the cultivation 
of these productions into the new country ; and dm 
sugar and wine of Madeira soon became artidies of some 
importance in the commerce of Portugal Nor was thit 
the only result of the discovery. By their voyi^es to 
Madeira, the Portuguese became accustomed to a 
bolder navigation; and at length, in 1433, one of 
Prince Henry’s captains, by venturing out into Ihe 
open sea, succeeded in doubling Cape Bejador, which 
had till then been regarded as impassable. ^ This 
successful voyage, which the ignorance of the 
placed on a level with the roost famous exploits re- 
corded in history, opened a new sphere to navigation, 
as it discovered the vast continent of Africa still washed 
by the Atlantic ocean, and stretching towards the 
south. Part of this was soon explored; the Fortu* 
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gaese advanced ‘witbin the tropics^ and, in the space 
of a few years, they discovered the river Senegal, and all 
the coast extending from Gape Blanco to Cape de Verd.” 
Their brilliant success excited the spirit of emulation. 
Many Venetians and Genoese entered into the Portu- 
guese service, to acquire a more extensive knowledge 
of their profession in this new school of navigation. 
Private merchants formed companies with a view to 
search for unknown countries. The Cape de Verd 
islands and the Azores were successively discovered 
about the year 1449. Yet, notwithstanding all their 
teprovements and successes, the Portuguese had not 
advanced, at the death of Prince Henry in 1463, with- 
in five degrees of the equinoctial line ; and after the 
continued exertions of half a centuiy, scarcely 1500 
miles of the African coast had been explored. It wa* 
not till 1471 , that their navigators ventured to cross 
the line; when, to their astonishment, they found that 
region of the torrid zone which had been supposed to 
be scorched with intolerable heat, to be not only habit- 
able, but populous and fertile. 

So long as the naval career of the Portuguese ex> 
tended along the shores of the Sahara, and they saw 
nothing before them but a wild expanse of lifeless 
sand and sky,” no temptation presented itself to form 
a permanent settlement.* But, after passing Cape 
Blanco, the coast began to improve in appearance ; 
and when they came to the fertile shores of the Sene-' 
gal and the Gambia, and saw the ivory and gold 
brought down from the interior, those regions began 
to excite the lust of conquest. An undertaking of 
this description was, however, beyond the force of any 
■ 

• Yet, to this partojU^ coast, M. Gosselin supposes the Cm- 
■thaginlau coloaies to hradjeen confined, 
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expedition that had yet sailed from Portugal; Ntmes 
Tristao, iii attempting to ascend a small river near the 
llio Grande, was attacked by the negroes, and fell with 
a number of his men in the affray. An insular position 
appeared therefore the most eligible for a first settle^ 
ment ; and with this view, Arguin was fixed upon. * 
Soon after this establishment had been formed, an 
important event took place, which afforded a favour, 
able opportunity and pretext for laying the founda- 
tions of the Portuguese empire in Africa. Bemoy, a 
prince of the Jaloofs, arrived at Arguin as a suppli- 
ant for foreign aid in recovering his dominions from a 
more powerful competitor or usurper. He was received 
with open arms, and being sent forward by the gover- 
nor to Lisbon, was treated at that court with royal 
honours. The Portuguese chronicles are lavish in 
describing the astonishment of the barbarian prince at 
the exliibition of European magnificence. He, in his 
turn, gave a splendid description of the cities and 
internal traffic of Western Africa. What more par- 
ticularly inflamed the pious zeal of the Christian mo- 
narch, was the information, that, far to the east of 
Tombuctoo, there was a territory inhabited by a peo- 
ple who were neither Moors nor Pagans, but who^ in 
many of their customs, resembled « the Christiansir 
It was immediately inferred, that this could be no other 
than the kingdom of the mysterious personage known 
in Europe under the uncouth appellation of Prester 
John, who, on the vague reports of the early travellersi 
was believed to reign over some remote part of tho' 
East, and whose name had [hitherto formed a Will of 
the Wisp to the Portuguese in their career of discovery. 
It was now explained to Bemoy, that, if he ex 
any ai^ from the pious monar^ 
submi^io the rite of bapti 
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^feent prelimiiuffy irntructions, he was admitted on 
the 3d of November, 1489. On the same day, says 
the hjttorJan (De Barros), that he received this eternal 
honour, he was admitted also to the temporal honour 
ofLanns of nobility, which consisted of a cross of gold 
in a vermilliofl field, Tvith the quarters of Portugal on 
the border. He then did homage to the King, as his 
liege lord, for all the lands which he should gain by 
,]ui aid ; and also to the Pope, in the person of his 
pommissary, according to the form usually adopted by 

Cath(dio princes Meantime, the Portuguese court 

were busily employed in equipping a fleet which, under 
the shew of establishing -Bemoy in his native domi.> 
nions, might establish their own power on the fertile 
banks of the Senegal. The armament consisted of 
twenty caravels well armed and equipped, and having 
on board a large proportion of land troops with mate- 
rials for building a fortress. The command was given 
to Pero Vaz d’Acunha, while Alvaro, a brother of the 
(wder Dominicans, was sent with a body of monks 
for the purpose of converting the natives to the Chris- 
turn faith. With this armament, Pero Vaz entered 
the Senegal, and began the erection of the intended 
fort. But some misunderstanding arose between him 
and the Africaw prince and the Portuguese com- 

mander stabbed Bemoy to the heart on board his own 

vessel.”* 

Thu disastrous circumstance, together with a pesti- 
limtial disorder whidi made its appearance among tho 
troops, led to the abandonment of the design of build- 
ing the fort j but the armament was ordered to re- 
nuun in the river, while embassies were sent to the 
most powerful of the oaighbouring states. Among 

• pp. 61 — fifi, 
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these are mentioned the kings of Tongnhata (Tdmbciie* 
too) and Tucurol, a Mandingo diief nmned Mandi* 
mansa, and a king of the Foulhas, with all of whmn 
an amicable intercourse was established^ In the 
count given by the Portuguese writers of the successes 
of their countrymen, some empty boasting maybe sus-' 
pected to have mingled ; but, remarks Mr. Murray, 

the great Portuguese population which the English 
and French found estabUshed along the banks of the 
Senegal and the Gambia, clearly attests the substantial 
truth of their narration. The French, in penetrating 
into Bambouk, found a mixture of Portuguese words 
in the language of that country, which confirmed the 
statement of the natives, that it had once been ihvaded 
and conquered by Portugal.” , 

Meanwhile, the progress of discovery was proceeding 
rapidly in another direction. The fort of Mina upon 
the Gold Coast had been established as the centre of 
the Portuguese power, and as the point whence all 
further advances were to be made. Availing himself 
of the papal grant made to the crown of Portugal, On 
the application of Prince Henry, of all the lands which 
should be discovered by the Portuguese from Cape 
Bojador to the Indies indusive,* — the reigning mo- 
narch (John II.) no longer hesitated to add to his 
other titles that of Lord of Guinea ; and directions 
were given to the naval commanders, in the event of 
discovering any new line of coast, to raise a^llar of 
stone bearing the royal arms iii on escutcheon, and 
surmounted with the cross. The first who set ont 

* *' Extravagant as this donation, comprehendii^ such a large 
portion of the habitable globe, would now appear even in 
countries, no person,” remarks Robertson, in the fifteenth cea, 
tury, doubted that the Poih; in the plenit\iclc of bu apoitoUe power 
bad a right to confte 
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Siam Fort Mina^ to plant these ensigns of dominion iit 
yet undiscovered regions, was Diego Cam, He ad- 
vanced to the mouth of the Zaire or Congo, which he 
ascended, and having opened a communication by signs 
with the natives, he adopted a bold expedient for turn- 
ing liis discovery to advantage. Understanding that 
the king of the country resided at the distance of seve- 
ral days’ journey inland, he determined to send a cer- 
tain nund)er of his men with presents for the prince. 
At the same time, he encouraged the visits of the na- 
tives on board his vessel ; and at a moment when seve- 
ral of the principal men were on board, he suddenly 
weighed anchor and sailed for Portugal. He inti- 
mated, by signs, to their countrymen on shore, that 
he would return in the space of fifteen moons, and 
that, in the interval, he left as hostages, those of his 
own people who had gone on the embassy and not 
returned. With these living trophies of his discovery, 
Diego presented himself to the Portuguese monarch ; 
and^the pains bestowed upon the Africans during the 
voyage, enabled them to gratify still further the royal 
curiosity. As the appointed period for his return 
approached, Diego again set sail for the Congo, where 
he arrived in safety ; and great was his joy to find that 
his countrymen whom he had left behind, had been 
tr^ted in the most hospitable manner during his 
absence. He now sailed forward 200 leagues along the 
coast ofrCongo, and on his return, paid a visit in per. 
son to the sable monarch of the country, who loaded 
him with honours, and ultimately professed himself a 
convert to the Christian faith. Diego returned bearing 
presents of ivory for his sovereign, and accompanied 
by two young Africans of distinction, who were sent to 
be instructed and baptised. After they had spent two 
years in Europe, they were sent back in the year 1490, 
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Qn^er charge of an ambassador and a body of mission* 
arie^s. On the 29th of April, they reached the capital 
of Congo ; and four days after, the first stone was laid, 
under sanction of the king, of a Christian churdi. On 
the same day, the royal convert was baptised, with all 
his nobles and a hundred thousand of his subjects. 

Nothing could be more auspicious than this first 
establishment of the Roman Catholic faith in Congo. 
But when, after these ceremonial preliminaries, the 
missionaries proceeded to enforce upon their sable dis- 
ciples the necessity of some moral restrictions in the 
matter of polygamy, the monarch, in disgust, renounced' 
a creed so intolerable, and retunied with all his nobles 
to paganism. Amid the general relapse, his eldest son 
alone remained firm ; and the worthy fathers managed 
so well, with the aid of the Apostle St. James and a 
numerous cavalry of angels, that the old king soon 
died, and the Christian prince was, by a miraculous 
victory over hosts of his heathen countrymen, left uit- 
disputed master of the throne. Thus much is certain, 
that the districts to the south of the Congo continued 
during more than two centuries to profess a nominal 
Christianity ; and that by the successive bodies of 
missionaries subsequently sent out on the spiritual 
errand by the Court of Rome, a political authority was 
sometimes lexercised, almost paramount to tbit of the 
sovereigns.* 

Having thus acquired a footing in Congo, the Por- 
tuguese formed a series of establishments along the 
coast, and even up some of the rivers, whence the mis- 
sionaries penetrated into Congo, and even into re- 

• Murray, vol. 1. pp. 62— 75.— A spirited analysis of the nanratives 
published by several of these Missionaries, is given by the learned 
Editor. Those of Fathers Carll and Mcrolla are reprinted in vol, 
xvi. of Pinkerton’s Collection of Travels. 
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gifl^ Still ildand, explored by no other 

poeri. An expedition under Fernando del Po had, in 
the mean time, explored the coast of Benin ; and the 
name of its cxnumander was giren to the large island 
at the mouth of the Rio Formosa. Here also the work 
of conversion went forward ; and a factory and church 
ware established. While these discoveries and suc- 
cesses were followed up with so much spirit, as the 
means of extending the Portuguese power and com- 
merce in Africa, the great design of prosecuting the 
circumnavigation of the continent was not lost sight 
of by the sagacious monarch. His fleets had now 
advanced 1500 miles beyond the line, where, for the 
first time, the Portuguese beheld the stars of another 
hemisphere. As they proceeded southward, they had 
found, that the continent, instead of extending in 
breadth, according to the geography of Ptolemy, ap- 
peared to contract and to bend eastward. This cir- 
cumstance seemed to impart credibility to the exploded 
accounts of the eai-ly Phenician voyagers ; and it gave 
birth to the hope, that, by following the same route, 
they might reach the shores of that country; the com- 
merce of which has enririied every nation that has 
soooessively monopolized it. “ The conduct of a voy- 
age for this purpose, the most arduous and important 
which tlw Portuguese had ever projected; was com- 
mitted to Bartholomew Diaz, an officer whose sagacity, 
experience, and fortitude, rendered him equal to the 
undertaking. He stretched boldly towards the south, 
and proceeding bey<md the utmost limits to which his 
countrymen had hitherto advanced, discovered nearly 
a thousand miles of new country. Neither the danger 
to which he was exposed by a succession of violent 
tempests in unknown seas, and by the frequent muti- 
nies of his crew, nor the calamities of faidne, which 
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he suffer^ from losing his store-ship, , cohld deter hhn 
from prosecuting his enterprise. In reoompenoe of his 
labours and perseverance, he at last descried that lofty 
promontory which bounds Africa to the south. But 
to descry it, was all that he had in his power to accom- 
plish. The violence of the winds, the shattered con. 
dition of his ships, and the turbulent spirit of his 
sailors, compelled him to return, after a voyage of six- 
teen months, in which he discovered a far greater extent 
of country than any former navigator. Dias had called 
the promontory which terminated his voyage, Cabo 
Tormentoso, the Stormy Cape ; but the king, his mas- 
ter; as he now entertained no doubt of having found 
the long^desircd route to India, gave it a name more 
inviting and of better omen. The Cape of Good Hope.”* 

The discoveries of Diaz, in concurrence with the in- 
formation brought home by an envoy whom the Por- 
tuguese monarch had despatched overland by way of 
Egypt in search of the kingdom of Prester John,— left 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt with respect to the 
practicability of sailing from Europe to India. But 
the vast length and appalling dangers of the voyage, 
had intimidated the Portuguese mariners to such a 
degree, that it required all the influence and authority 
of the monarch to reconcile their minds to a renewal 
of the perilous adventure. The Venetians had, however^ 
begun to be disquieted with the apprehension of losing 
the monopoly of the Indian trade, and the Portuguese 
already enjoyed, in imagination, the wealth of the 
East, when the attention of Europe was suddenly 
turned to the splendid discovery of a new world in the 
western hemisphere. 

lu Feb. 1493, Columbus arrived in Lisbon on hia 


• RobertKBW 
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return froni Hia first memorable voyage, in which he 
imagined that he had reached India by a western course ; 
an error which has been perpetuated in the appellation 
of the West Indies. The success of Columbus, and 
j^ousy of the nation in whose service he had found 
that employment which the Court of Lisbon had meanly 
and unwisely refused him, now excited among the Por- 
tuguese a general emulation to surpass his achieve- 
ments. Emanuel, who inherited the enterprising 
genius of . his predecessors, recurred to the grand 
scheme of a passage to the Indies by circumnavigating 
Africa ; and soon after his accession, a small squadron 
was equipped for the adventurous voj^e, the com- 
mand of which was entrusted to the accomplished 
Vasco de Gama. The time chosen for his departure 
was the most improper season of the year. He set 
sail from Lisbon on the 9th of July 1497) end standing 
towards the south, had for four months to struggle 
against contrary winds, before he could reach the Cape 
of Good Hope. There, their violence began to abate, 
and in an interval of calm weather, Gama doubled 
that formidable promontory, and directed his course 
north-eastward along the coast, touching at several ports, 
till, after various adventures, he came to anchor before 
the city of Melinda. Several vessels from India were 
found ill that port ; and under the conduct of a Mo- 
hammedan pilot, Gama pursued his voyage, and arrived 
at Calicut, Msy 2, 1498. Not being provided with 
the means of opening any advantageous commerce with 
the natives, and satisfied with having been the first to 
ascertain the practicability of the voyage, De Gama 
hastened back to Portugal, and landed at Ijisbon Sept. 
14, 1499 ; two years, two months, and five days from 
the time he left that port.* 

• Robertson.— The transport from Alexandria to Musiris, ac-» 
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Ko sooner had the Portuguese mohftrcli assinned 
the title of liord of Guinea, than he daimed a right of 
prohibiting the other European powers to land or fo 
traffic on any part of the African continent. As this 
exorbitant' pretension was sanctioned by the authority 
of the Court of Rome, he hesitated not to maintain 
it by foine of arms ; and, for some time, it appears to 
have been tacitly recognized. In 1481, a movement 
was made in England, for the purpose of obtaining a 
share in the African trade. John Tintam and Wil- 
liam Fabian are stated to have been employed in 
equipping a fleet for the coast of Guinea, at the com- 
mand of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. Alarmed at 
this intelligence, the king of Portugal (John II.) im- 
mediately despatched an envoy to Edward IV.^ to re- 
present to the English court his sovereign claims as 
Lord of Gninea, and to urge the request, that no man 
should be allowed throughout the English dominions 
“ to arm or set forth ships to Ginnee also, that his 
Majesty [would “ dissolve a certain fleet” equipped 
for that purpose. The demand was complied with $ 
and down to the close of the sixteenth century, the 
merchants of London imported from IJsbon the rich 
productions of the East. The first efforts of Britktli 
navigators, prosecuted for a long series of years, had 
for their object to discover a new passage to India' by 
the northern ocean.* It was not till fleet after ffeei 
had returned shattered in the impracticable attempt td 
make way through the polar ice, that they b^i^ td 

cording' to the course discovered by Hippalus, and which Hit 14()S 
years formed the best known communication between the East and 
the West,>-occupied about ninety-four days. The average Jength 
of the voyage from Portsmouth to Madras^ is between three and 
four months. 

. * See Mod. Ttav. India, voL ii.p. 5. 

TAUT I. C 
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inquire, why the safe and easy passagfe round the Cape 
tdiould be interdicted to British vessels. So early as 
1561 and >552, a Captain Windham had made two 
successful voyages to the coast of Barbary ; and in 
1553, a company of London merchants equipped two 
goodly ships,” with a crew of 140 men, to prosecute, 
in defiance of the Portuguese, trade and discovery in 
Guinea. The first voyage, owing to the flagrant mis* 
conduct of Windham, had a fatal and disastrous issue ; 
hut a second enterprise, under Captain Lok, was more 
successful ; and between 1554 and 1566, repeated voy- 
ages to Guinea were undertaken by British navigators.* 
Towards the dose of the century, the English mer- 
chants began to attempt the formation of establish- 
ments on the central rivers of Africa. In 1588, Queen 
Elizabeth granted a patent to certain rich merchants 
of Exeter, to carry on the tradp of the Senegal and the 
Gambia. The Portuguese appear to have been by this 
time entirely driven from the Senegal, as the English 
navigators in 1591, heard of only one individual of that 
nation residing on its banks. But on the Gambia, 
they were established in great numbers, and they ap- 
peared to view the arrival of the English with great 
jealousy. Some French vessels from Dieppe about this 
time visited both rivers.f 

In the mean time (A.D. 1580), Sir Francis Drake 
had executed the bold project of crossing the Pacific 
and regaining England by the Cape of Good Hope ; 
performing with ease the navigation of which the Por- 
tuguese had spread such terrific accounts, and exhi- 
biting to the wondering eyes of his countrymen, the 

TTie voyages of Windham, Lok, Towrson, Baker, and Fenner, 
are given 1^ Hakluyt } and brief abstracts by Murray, vol. i. pp. 
146 - 164 . 

i Munay,vol. L p. 166, 
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£rst English ship, and the second in the world, that 
had circumnavigated the globe.’* The first voyage to 
India perfonlled by an English ship, was accomplished^ 
although with difficulty and disaster, by Lancaster in 
1591; and on the last day of the sixteenth century, 
the first English East India Company was instituted 
by royal charter.* 

Early in the seventeenth century, an unbounded 
spirit of enterprise appears to have been excited among 
the British merchants, by vague reports of an African 
El Dorado. In 1618, a Company was formed in Lon- 
don for the express purpose of penetrating to the coun- 
try of gold and to Tombuctoo ; for that celebrated city 
was already known as the centre of the commerce 
and imaginary splendour of Interior Africa. George 
Thompson, a Barbary merchant, to whom was entrust- 
ed the command of the first adventure, ascended the 
Gambia as far as Tenda ; a point much beyond what 
any European had before reached. He was killed, as 
is supposed, in an affray with his own party; and on 
this ground, he has been styled “ the first martyr” 
(more properly the first victim) in the cause of African 
discovery. Captain Jobson, in 1620, reached the same 
point, but did not push his discoveries further. 

A long period now elapsed, without any fresh effort 
being made to penetrate, by this channel, into the 
heart of Africa. The civil wars drew off the attention 
of the nation from foreign enterprise ; and after the 
Restoration, the India trade became the favourite 
object of the English merchants. It was not till about 
the year 1723, that the spirit of discovery revived. 
The Duke of Chandos, thenMirector of the[Royal Afri- 
can Company, finding that the profits of the establish- 


• Mod. Trav., India, vol, il. pp. fi— 10, 
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mentt fell «hort'of tbe expenditure, oonceiVed the hope 
of retrieving its affairs by the discoveiy of new and 
lucrative branches of com’merce. Acco^ingly, Capt. 
Bartholomew Stibbs was despatched with orders to 
navigate the Gambia as high as possible ; but he was 
iinable to pwetrate beyond Tenda ; and several other 
attempts appear to have stopped short very nearly at 
the, same point,' where the shallows and sand-banks 
oppose all further navigation. 

The year 1788 constitutes a new era in the annals of 
African discovery. Hitherto, motives of interest had 
alone guided the spirit of enterprise ; but an association 
was now formed, consisting of men eminent for rank 
and wealth, and still more distinguished by their zeal 
in the cause of science and humanity, the object of 
which was to promote the discovei'y of the Interior of 
Africa, with a view to the advancement of geographical 
knowledge.* The names of Ledyard, Lucas, Hough- 
ton, Park, Honieman, and Burckhardt, sufficiently 
attest the value and importance of the well-directed 
efforts of this Association. The results of the discove- 
ries made by those enterprising travellers, will be given 
In the description of the countries they traversed. 
Here, therefore, we suspend our brief outline of the 
general progress of African discovery, as what remains 
to be told will best assume the form of personal adven- 
ture. 

In the present state of our knowledge, the following 
Table may serve to indicate with sufficient correctness, 
the chief divisions, ancient and modern, of the African 
Continent. 

• The first eoramittee (chosen by ballot) was composed of Lord 
Tlawdun (Marquis of Hastings), the Bishop of LlandsiF (Watson), 
Sir Joseph OiuikS; Mr. lieaufoy, and Mr. Stewart, . 
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I. BAABAllY, OR MOORISH AFRICA. 


Modem Names. 

1. Morocco 

2. Algiers 


Ancient Names. 

( Mauritania Propria |or Tin- 
gitana). 

f Numldia,' Mauritania Csesa* 
I riensis. 


.3. Tunis . 
4. Tripoli 


I Africa Propria, or Carthage. 


5. Fezzan • • Phazania. Garamanta. 

G. Barca Cyrenaica Marmarica, 

7. Sahara, or the Desert .... Gaetulia, Lybia Interior. 


II. NILOTIC COUNTRIES. 


1. Egypt Proper iEgyptus. 

2. Nubia 

3. Dongola > ^Ethiopia supra ^Egyptum. 

4. Scnnaar f 

5. Abyssinia Ethiopia Superior. 


HI. EASTERN NIGRITIA. 


1. Korciofan 

2. Dar Foor I 

3. Dar el Abiad, or Slullook, > ^Ethiopia Interior. 

Country I 

4. DarKulla j 

5. Dar Cauga or Fittre .... 

G. Dar Saley (or Sheleh), 

Borgoo, or Waday , jjjgritia. 

7. Baghirme, or Begarinl • ® 


8. Bornou, or Kanem . . 

9. Mandara . 


IV. WESTERN NIGRITIA 

1. Iloussa 

2. Tlmbuctoo 

3. Massina 

4. Beeroo 

5. Ludamar (Welled Omar) . | 

C. Kaarta 

7. Bambarra Nigritia. 

8. Melli, or Foolaloo 

9. Magho, or Maha Country 

10. Killinga, or Borgoo .... 

11. Nyffee 

12. Yacoba, or Vakoo 


c 3 * 
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V. SENEGAMBRA 

1. Yolof Country .... 

FootaToro 

3. Foota Bondoo 

4. Kajaaga or Galam . . 

5. Bambook ^ Hespeiii A!:thiopes. 

6. Kasson 

7* Mandingo Country . 

8. Jallonkadoo 

9. Foota Jallon .... 


VI. GUINEA PROPER, QR UPPER GUINEA. 


i. mahitimb. 

1. Sierra Leone Territory . . 

2. Liberia or Grain Coast . . 

3. Ivory Coast 

4. Gold Coast ........ 

6. Slave Coast, orWhidah,&c. 

6. Benin and Watee ..... 

7. Calabar 

B. fiiafra ... • . . . • 


9. Calbongos \ 

lU. Gaboon . / 


Ilcsperii iEthiopes* 


ii. INTBHIOR. 

1. Kooranko ......... 

3. Kong 

3. Uagomba 

4. Sarem, Ghamaii, or Bun- 

takoo ; 

5. Ghunja or Ashantee . . . 

6. Dahomey 

7* Eyeo or Yarriba 


.VII. CONGO, ANGOLA COAST, OR LOWER GUINEA* 

1. Loango 'v 

2. Congo I 

3. Angola, or Dongo . . I Unknown to the Ancients. 

4. Benguela ....... I 

5. Matumba ....... j 


VIII. SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

1. Cape Colony or British Africa. 

(1) The Cape. 

(2) Zwartland, or Western Coast. 

(3) Intra-monUne districts, comprising the Bokkevelds, 

Busheveld, &c. 

(4) Southern Coast. 
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(5) Kannaland. 

((j) Kamnasiland. 

(7) Langekloof. 

(B) Albany. 

(9) The Great Karroo. 

(10) Eastern district, including the Tarka. 

(11) Transmontane, including Nieuwveld, Further Rog- 
** geveld, &c. to the Northern boundary of the Colony. 

2. Cisgariepine, or Bushmans’ country. 

3. Caffraria Proper. 

4. Grlqua Country. 

fi. Little Namaqualand. 

G, Great Namaqualand. 

7. Korana, or Koraqualand. 

8. Dichuana-land. 

f), Karrlkarri country. 

10. Damaras, 


IX. MOZABIBIQUE. 

1. Inhambane 

2. Sabia 

3. Botonga or Sofala 

4. Monomotapa, Mocaranga, or Zambcsla. 

a, Mozambique Proper 

X. Zanguebar Zingis. 

[ XI. Ajax Azania, or Barbaria. 

XII. Adel Aromata. 

XIII. Unexplored Regions of the Gallas, Eevis, 

Maravies, Jagas, Bororos, Mounimigiazis, 
and Gingirians. 

To Egj^pt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, a separate por- 
tion of our work has been devoted. In proceeding to 
describe what is known of the remaining portions of 
this mysterious continent, we shall begin with Tri- 
poli, — the state with which we have the most friendly 
relations, and which bas been considered as the most 
eligible starting-point from which, to commence the 
prosecution of discoveries in the Interior. 


|> Agizymba.' 
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TRIPOLI. 

The state of Tripoli (properly so called) comprises that 
part of Africa Proper extending, north of Fezzan, be*, 
tween the Gulf of Sidra (the Greater Syrtis) and that 
of Gabes (the Smaller Syrtis).* It appears to have ac- 
quired the name of Tripolis, as a distinct district or 
province of the western expire, on account of its con- 
taining the three cities or Leptis, Oea, and Sabrata, 
probably about the middle of the first century. As in 
other cases, the name subsequently became common to 
the district and its capital. Sabrata, still called Sabart, 
is the Tripoli VeccUo of the Mediterranean naviga- 
tors, and seems to have been the capital at the time of 
the first Arabian invasion. Its inhabitants, on the 
destruction of that place, took refuge in the city now 
called New Tripoli, which is thought to occupy the 
site of Oea, and has absorbed the population of the 
other two. f 

The modem town of Tripoli (by the natives called; 
Tarables) has been built on a foundation of rock,, 
washed on two sides by the sea, while, southward and 
westward, it has a large sandy plain partially culti- 
vated, It stands in latitude 3^ 64' N., longitude 
13® 10' 27''E. $ “ Previously to entering the Bay,” 

* So called from trdho, quod naves attraetas mergant, Sidnt 

seems to be a corruption of Syrtis; 

t D’AnvUle, vol. ii. p. 189. Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. 178. Bee- 
chey, pp. 24—32. That Tripolis was properly the name of the 
district, not of the city, is rendered probable by the use of similar 
words,— Fentapolis, applied to Cyrenaica, and Deca{>olis, a district 
of Palestine. . The Syrian and the Arcadian Tripolis had probably 
the same origin. 

I According to Capt. Beechey.. >!r..Bi8qulere makes its positioq 
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flays the Author of the amusing “ Letters written dur- 
ing a Residence at Tripoli,” * “ the country is ren- 
dered pictui*esque by various tints of beautiful verdure. 
No object whatever seems to interrupt the evenness 
of the soil, which is* of a light colour, almost white, 
and interspersed with long avenues of trees ; for such 
is the appearance of the numerous pa]ms,'planted in 
regular rows, and kept in the finest order. Their 
immense branches, coarse when near, are neat and dis- 
tinct at a distance. The land lying low and very level, 
the naked stems of these trees are scarcely seen, and 
the plantations of dates seem to extend for many miles 
in luxuriant woods and groves. On a nearer view, 
they present a more straggling appearance, and afford 
neither shelter nor shade from the burning atmosphere 
which surrounds them. The whole town appears in a 
semi-circle, some time before reaching the harbour’s 
mouth. The extreme whiteness] of ]the square, [flat 
buildings, covered with lime, which in this climate 
encounters the sun’s fiercest rays, is very striking. 
The baths form clusters of cupolas, very large, to the 
number of eight or ten, crowded together in different 
parts of the town. The mosques have in general a 
small plantation of Indian figs and date-trees growing 
close to them, which, at a distance, appearing to be so 
many rich gardens, give the whole city, in the eyes of 
a European, an aspect truly novel and pleasing. On 
entering the harbour, the town begins to discover 
dilapidations from the destructive hand of time, large 

to be, lat. 32® 64' N., long. 13® E. All Bey says, that he ascer- 
tained the latitude to be 32® 66^ 39" • the longitude, 11® S' 30" £• 
of Paris. 

• Commonly called Tully’s Memoirs, but really written by a. 
{Sister-in-law of the British Consul. 
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hills of rubbish'appearing in various parts of it. The 
castle or royal palace in which the Bashaw resides, is 
at', the east end, within the walls, with a dock-yard 
adjoining. This castle is very ancient, and is enclosed 
by a high strong wall : it has lost all symmetry on 
tW inside, from the innumerable additions made to 
contain the different branches of the royal family ; 
for there is scarcely an instance of any of the blood- 
royal, as far as the Bashaw’s great grandchildren, 
living without the castle walls. These buildings have 
increased it, by degrees, to a little irregular town.” • 
The form of the town itsdf Is very irregular^ The 
high thick walls which encompass it,^ seem to have 
been very strong, but are now falling fast to ruin. 
Wherever any part of the old work is seen [through 
the mud and . fragments of stone with which it has 
been[[un8kilfully repaired, it appears to be solid and 
good. ^‘The walls are provided with ramparts, on 
, which are planted;a number of guns, quite sufficient,” 
says Capt. Beechey, “ to make themselves tolerably 
respected, were it not that the impertinent interference 
of rust, and the occasional want of carriages for the 

guns, might contribute to prevent their effect 

Appearances, however, are by no means disregarded, 
and the surface of his Highness’s castle displays a 
bright coating of plaster and whitewash oyer the un- 
seemly patchwork beneath it. The city walls and 
ramparts are for the most part disguised under a doak 
of the same gay material; and the whole together, 
viewed under an African sun, and contrasted with the 
deep blue of an African sky, assumes, we may even 
say, a brilliant appearance. It must, however, ^b^ 

■ 


• TuUy* vd. i. pp. 1—^1 
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confessed, that this is much improved by distance.”* 
^he town is much smaller than either Algiers or 
Tunis. Its greatest length, Captain Beechey says, 
may be about 13G0 yards, and its extreme breadth 
about 1000 yards. In the sixteenth century, Record- 
ing to Leo Africanus, its houses and bazars were 
esteemed handsome, compared with those of Tunis ; 
and its streets, though narrow, are double the width 
those of -either Tunis or Algiers. The architecture 
of none of the public buildings, however, appeared to 
Capt. Beechey at all striking or admirable ; f and “ the 
rude and dilapidated masses of mud and stone, or more 
frequently, perhaps, of mud only, dignified by the ap- 
pellation of houses,” are not recommended by either 
taste or convenience. The town is, moreover, so 
uneven with accumulated rubbish, on which they often 
build without removing it, that the thresholds of some 
of the street-doors are on a level with the terraces or 
tops of houses not far distant. Merchandize is usually 
carried on the backs of camels and mules ; and the 
dust they raise in the dry, sandy streets is intolerable.:t; 

* Beechey, pp. 13, 14. 

t In the Tully Letters, however, the exterior of the great 
mosque is desaibed as extremely handsome. Mr. Blaqulere speaks 
of it as a very elegant structure ; and All Bey’s account is stlU 
more at variance with Capt. Beechey’s. Tripoli,” he says, '♦con- 
tains six mosques of the first rank, with minarets, and six smaller 
ones. The great mosque is magnificent and of a handsome archi- 
tecture. The roof, composed of small cupolas, is supported by 
sixteen elegant Doric columns, of a fine grey marble, which are 
said to have been taken in a Christian vessel. This building, as 
well as others of the same kind, is by far superior to those of 
Morocco. Ihey are of a majestic elevation, and have lofty g^dieriee 
for the singers like European churches* ■ • - The worship la plainer 
and more mystical at Morocco ; here, it is complicated and pom- 
pous.”— fi&Bey, vol. 1. pp. 2»G, 7* The town itself is described as 
much han&mer than any in the kingdom of Morocco. 

, t TuUy, vol. i. p. 9. Beechey, p. 14. Mr. Blaqulere gives 9 
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Here and there are a few remains of tesselated pave- 
ment, some of which appear evidently to be Roman ; 
and soi^e fragments of columns and entablatures may 
be walls of modern structures. 

But 1^,10]:]^ aucira^ remain of any consequence is a 
triumphal- ardh Bjear th'e Marine or sea gate, the 
arches ot wfaidN have been built up, and it is now 
used as > dttlidhouse. An inscription, still perfect, 
states it itd hayWbeent;;^{efected A.D. 1C4, in honour of 
the Emperors Marcus Af^lius Antoninus and Lucius 
Aurelius :Verus. This i^h, which “ is thought by 
all good judges,” we are tdd, “ to be handsomer than 
any in Italy,” is now half sunk in the sands. It is 
built of blocks of markle," extremely large, without 
cement, and has been ornamented with warlike 
trophiqi! and other carvings in relief. The ciding also 
is beautifully sculptured; but a few parts only are in suf- 
hcient preservatitm to shew the ‘original beauty ef the 
workmanship".* To 'the eastward of the town, on a 


much more favourable deserlp^^ the place. *• In point of 
tranquillity and cleanliness, " heijiays, Tripoly might be taken 
as a model by some European towns in the Mediterranean. Though 
it possesses neither the elegance nor the regularity of Valetta, ypu 
never hear of acts of violence being committed in the streets, and 
robberiet are altogether unknown. This is the result of a welk 
regulated police, for which all the towns of Barbary are very re- 
markable; for, independent of a nightly patrole, there is ^ gi|j|i!di ' 
sutkAied in each street, who is responsible for whatever mny oecur 
in it trf an improper nature. There is wides, always s prumber 
of persons kqit for the express purpose of sweeping ^ town ; a 
preoiutibR ^lhe greatest utUity, and to which, among others, wo 
may attdbute the health gmerally enjoyed by ttie intmbitants< • • • 
The cattftvanserals, mosques, and houses of the d^rent consuls 
and h%ber classes, me usually built of stone, and l^larly white- 
wash|ed twice a year. The dwelUugs of the lower orders are fabri- 
cated Of earth, small stones, and mortar." 

* Lyon, ,.p. 18, Tully,vol, L p. 10; vol. ii. p. 68^ AU Bey, 
voL i. p. m 
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tract of ro^y and elevated ground, & the a^ent 
cemetery, where the researches of the British Cons^^ 
Mr. Warrington, have brought to light some interen^ 
ing objects, particularly several largd aepulehriil 
urns glass.” • 

The harbour is formed by a long reef of rc^cii^ nm.4 
ning out in a north-easterly direction, and by other 
reefs to the eastward of these, affording together a 
very good shelter. In the deepest part, however, 
there is little more than five or six fathoms’ wafer. 
At the extremity of a rocky projection to the north- 
ward, forming part of the first-mentioned reef, are 
two batteries called the New Fort and the SpimiE^ ; 
and westward of these, on an insulated rock, is a cir- 
cular one, called the Frendh Fort. Besides these, there 
are two others on the beach to the eastward, which, 
with the New and Spanish forts, would prove of con* 
siderable , annoyance to hostile vessels entering the 
harbour. These forts are in better condition than the; 
walls and ramparts.-l* 

The domestic manners and customs of the in- 
habitants of this Moorish city, have been minutely 
described by a female writer who had the oppor- 
tunities of a Ten Years’ Residence for personal ob- 
servation. Entertaining, however, as might be the 
detail, Ihe habits of the Tripolitans differ so lit^ 
in any essential respects, from those of other 

* Beechey* p. 15. , 

' The hatlxwr of TrIpoly, though not very 

Is perfectly safe, and capable of containing a large«fleet of met- 
chant-ships. Small frigates, whose draught of water does not exceed' 
eighteen feet, may abo ride there in perfect safety ."—Biasulew^ 
voL i. p. 23.’ The reef might, it Is added, be converted, at a Very 
trifling expense, into a capital pier; •• which, together wUlh 'the 
constructioh of a Ught^house, would render the port uncommeiBy 
good.** 

b . ' ' ' 


FART X. 
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thAt ire'caa afford but Httle fipace for tbe description.* 
In Tripoli was supposed to contain 14,000 in- 
habitants, less than half the population of Tunis. In 
that year, A dreadful visitation of the plague carried 
off, within six weeks, “ two-fifths of the Moors, half of 
the Jews, and nine-tenths of the Christians, who 
could not procure the conveniences necessary for a 
quarantine.'* Before that year, the town had not 
been visited by the plague for seventy years, the 
burning deserts which surround the country defending 
it in general against the importation of the pestilence.*!- 
When it does appear, its ravages are the more fatal, 
inasmuch as the winter, being very mild, scarcely 
checks the contagion. Its precursor, in this instance, 
was a dreadful famine, ocolsioned by several years of 
drought, t which raged during the last six months of 
the year 1784, when numbers died of starvation. In 
the mew time, the plague had broken out at Tunis ; 
and in the beginning of May, it had spread to Tripoli. 

• The Letters were written in the years 1783—1793, and are 
chiefly occupied with the narration of the circumstances which 
occurred at Tripoli during that period. Under Ali Bashaw, the 
sovereign then reigning, Tripoli enjoyed for upwards of thirty 
years a mild government. *< Moorish families slept unmolested 
in the open air on their terraces {md ** Christians, to whom the 
highest respect was paid by the Moors on all occasions, lived happy 
with the natives, and safer than in any other part of BarBary.” 

t V Inibcted^caravans which set off for this city, are completely 
fleansed by the dry, parching h^t of a hot land-wind, which gene- 
rally occurs during the length of sands they pass before they leach 
^JHK)U.’'~Tullyi vol. i. p. 211. 

i *• The place Is at present in so dreadful a state of famine,” 
writes the Author of the TuUy Letters, “ that it is become horrid 
to waUt or ride out, on accoimt of tbe starved objects that conti- 
nually die in the streets. They are grindbig down the hark of the 
^te-tree to support the cattle, asses, camels, and mules: the 
bonm, however, will not touch it.”— Letters, vol. i. p. 141. Many 
of the inhabitants fled to Tunis, wh^e tbe plague was thm raging, 
te avoid starving in tbe famine, 
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ttro'and' three hundred cwpses weie carried 
out of the town in a day; and within two mouths, it 
was computed that 3000 persons had died. Towards 
the end of August, its violence had abated ; but in 
December, the .deaths increased from four a day to 
fifteen.* It was not till June 1786, that it was 
deemed prudent to terminate the quarantine in which 
the Cousurs house had been placed for upwards of 
twelve months ; during which the Bashaw’s officers of 
state, all his best generals, and all the children of thd 
Bey, his eldest son, had been swept off by the pesti- 
lence.-f- 

The country in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city is naturally fertile ; but, as the harvest de- 
pends entirely upon the rains, the supply is very 
precarious. “ A few years ago,” says this Writer, 
“ the barley here grew so favourably, that it produced 
in return three times as much as in any part of 
Europe. Such quantities of it were exported, that 

* The ignorant manner in which the Moors treat their sick, to- 
gether with the neglect of prudent precautions, greatly contributed 
to the mortality. ** I believe It to be often doubtful," says the 
Writer, "whether the patient dies of the malady he labours under, 
or by the hand of those attending on hlm,’*<->that is, by the reme* 
dies administered. 

t Tully, vol, 1. pp. 179» 185, 218. " The city ofj Tripoli,’ after 
the plague, exhibit^ an appearance awfully striking. Ih some of 
the houses were found the last vicUms that had peririied In them • * • > 
while in others, children were wandering about deserted, without 
a ftiend belonging to them. The town was almost depopulated, 
and rarely two people walked tt^ether.*’— J&., p. 268. The depo- 
pulation was, however. In part temporary, as numbers of Jews and 
others who had the opportunity of escape, had fled to L^honi and 
Tunis. In 1805, the population was estimated by All Bey at be- 
tween twelve and fifteen thousand soi^ls. In 1811, Mr. Blaquiere 
supposed It not to exceed 25,000 ; whkh, if approadiing to oor- 
Tectness, indicates a great Increase. According to this W'riter, no 
' Visitation oi plague had occurred ftnee that of 1785 ; and he r^re- 
sents the climate throughout Tr^laf very aaluhitoiu. 

X) 2 
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T'ripoU X!|as enriched by its sale; but the failure of 
rain has left the country for several years without 

one good harvest There have not been more than 

one or two good harvests for thirty years” Of its 
natural fertility, however, evidence was afforded by 
the com-wells or caverns on each side of one of the 
streets, in which grain was formerly laid up for ex- 
portation ; and they say, it will keep in them per- 
fectly good for a hundred years.”* The rains, when 
they occur, fall incessantly for many days and nights, 
and then cease suddenly : not a drop more descends 
for several months together. There are no rivers 
near ; and no other soft water is to be had in the 
country, than that which is preserved in the tanks. 
There are, however, innumerable wells ; and fresh 
water is found every where near the surface, but it is 
brackish and iU.davoured. f Fart of the sandy plain 
to the south-eastward is, indeed, occasionally flooded 
by the sea dining the prevalence pf strong northerly 
gales ; and there is a tract of marshy ground to the 
westward of the town, between the sea and the culti- 
vated lands, which is converted by the rains into a 
aalt-lake, but is dry the greater part of the year. To 
the southward, the soil is sandy, and its level is sup- 
posed by Captain Beechey to have been raised by the 
sands thrown up by the sea. It appears, however, to 
liave lost no degree of its ancient fertility ; and any 
change that has taken place, must be attributed either 
to an alteration in the seasons and the more precarious 
occurrence of the rains, or to the discouragement of 
agriculture and a neglect of the practicable means of 

* Tuny> vol. i. pp» 103« 141. 

t Xbid,^ voi. i. p. 53. Mr. Blaquiere states, that the Bashaw 
had, for political reasons, '* destroyed an aqueduct which formerly 
conveyed an abundant supply ftom a spring outside the walls,'* 
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imgation.* lu the gardens at a abort distance from 
Tripoli, the fig-tree, (both the Indian ^nd the Turk- 
ish,) the' orange, the citron, and the lime, flourish 
luxuriantly. There are also “ delightful olive woods,” 
in which, “ when the fruit is ripe, it ia inconvenient 
to walk, on account of the olives continually falling 
loaded with oil and near them are marble reservoiia 
to receive the produce. The country yields also 
“ several sorts of fine ^.plums, and some very high- 
flavoured sweet grapes, which, if cultivated in suffi- 
cient quantities, would render this country rich in 
vineyards.” There arejdso two sorts of apricots, one 
remarkable for its size and flavour ; excellent water- 
melons, and other coarser fruit ; and the] date-tree, 
which here attains a height of nearly 100 feet, bears 
clusters weighing from twenty to thirty pounds, f 

* See Beecheyi p. 17. The assertion of Leo Africanus, that the 
lands which ought to be cultivated are all covered with water. 
Owing tp the gradual advance of the sea, is shewn by Captain B, to 
be at utter variance with the topography of the surrounding coun- 
try, as the higher grounds must always have been above the reach 
of the floods. The Author of the Tully Letters thus describes the 
plain. The Pianura at present (September) looks xemarkaldy 
rich and pleasant ; but, the greatest part of the year, it is a sea of 
sand, shifting from place to place, with occasionally a mud cover- 
ing, and small patches of ground that have been sown, yet looking 
as if they had been burned with fire, owing to the extreme power 
of the sun, which leaves the stubble perfectly black. It just now 
makes a very different appearance. It is for the present a rich 
field or little country of corn, every corner of It being sown with 
bishnot Indian wheat, and barley. Tbe Indian wheat grows here 
from five to six feet high, and forms the most delightful alleys to 
walk in, where the sand is not too loose.”. • . The barley here 
yields twice as much as it does In Europe.”'-Vol. L pp. 48, 103. 

t The dates of Tripoli differ materially, Mr. Blaqulere says, ftom 
those of Egypt, Fezaan, and the rest of Barbary, being much more 
luxuriant. “ They are of a yellow, brown, green, black, and red 
colour : the latter are termed liorse-dates, and are given as food to 
^hat animal, while the stones are consigned to tbe camete.”— flla^ 
quiere, voL I, p. 39, 
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lil tlitt Atftbton jamine and the violet odver' tla 
giufdena, whidi then present an alm(Mt impenetrable 
irood of aromatic trees and shrubs. Such is the ac- 
Goont givmi by the Fair Resident, ofthis portion of 
the Afidcan territory. To complete the picture, the 
people,** she says, ^^may hSre be sldd to walk upon 
g^ld. The predoos ore is sifted for on the sea-shore, 
and tdcen up in very small quantities; but whole 
veins of this rich metal are fotmd inland as they ap- 
proach to Feszan. When it is found on the coast, 
(which it is at several parts near Tripoli,) the people 
gather up handfuls of it, put it into a Avooden bowl, 
and wash it with several waters, till all the gold re- 
mains at the bottom. The rich sediment is tied in 
little bits of rags, of about tbe size of a small nut, 
and brought in that state to Tripoli. These small 
parcels are known by the name of metagalls; each of 
them is worth exactly a Venetian sequin. The mer- 
chants melt a certain number of them into bars or 
ingots.'* • 

On approaching the coast of Tripoly," says Mr. 
Blaquiere, and being first met by an extensive 
waste of sand, which is occasionally relieved only by 
n cluster of date-trees, the traveller cannot be in- 
duced to believe that he is in the neighbourhood of a 
most fertile region, producing every necessary of life, 
and miany valuable articles of commercial speculation. 
Such is, however, the case. The exports are as fol- 
low t wool, of an excellent quality ; senna and several 
other drugs ; madder-root ; barilla ; hides ; goat and 
sheep skins dressed ; salt ; irona (an article resembling 
borak, and used by the Tripolines in all their dyes ; 

' ■ Tally. voL 1. pp. 104—108 } SO. To the fidelity and accuracy 
of this Writer's account^ Captain Lyon, as well as Captain Beecheys 
beani the inost unequivocal testimony, 
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ffiftnf Moon ihit tUii &lka!i with l^eir miS alid 
tobacco) ; ostrich-feathers ; gold dust } ivo^ ; gum } 
dried fruit and dates ; lotus-beans ; • cassob-venene 
sairon ; bullocks, sheep, and poultry.:): • • - A more fer- 
tile and luxuriant country than that which is seen id 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city, cannot b6 
imagined. Leaving the gate on the land-side, the 
prospect on every hand is extremely gratifying. 
Country-houses, extensive pleasure-gardens, groves 
of orange-trees, and innumerable fountains, together 
with the incessant progress of vegetation, form an 
assemblage of rural beauty here, which is rarely to be 
met with. The fairy scene does not, however, reach 
more than 'five miles inland; when nothing but an 
immeasurable waste of sand is presented«to the eye, 
and forms a striking contrast with the cultivated 
fields to the edges of which it approaches. It should 
be observed, that a want of industry and of proper 
encouragement from the governments are the only ream 
sons why more of the desert is not cultivated and en- 

‘ • " The lotus-tree, on the ftuit of which the sav^ iotopfiagi of 
antiquity were said to exist, abounds in the Meshea, and is lofty 
and umbrageous : the fruit is contained in a pod not unlike that 
of the tamarind and, when ripe, is sweet and nutritious.” Great 
quantities of this fruit are brought from the island of Jerbi, sup- 
posed to be the Meninx of the ancients. Shaw says, the iotuf attor 
is the seedra of the Arabs ; that it is a species of zizi^ue at jvfeib» 
and that the fruit tastes something like gingerbread. When firedi, 
it is of a bright yellow.— Shaw, vol. i. p. 263. 

t The cassbb-seed, Mr. Blaquiere says, yields a most nutritive 
flour, and forms a principal part of the people’s diet; It Is con- 
tained in a spike about three inches in length, which grows on the 
top of a reed about three feet in height ; the seed is of a light lead 
colour. 

During the war, Malta drew from Tripoli large supplies of 
cattle and other live stock. Owing to the small quantity of animal 
food consumed by the natives, an almost unlimited expottatiOD to 
admitted. There is also a fine breed of htnises and mules. 
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^aed f as, in a very short space of time, the places 
which are now covered with sand, would become 
highly productive. There is probably no country 
on eai'th so highly favoured by nature as this is* in 
respect to a rapid succession of the crops. The rains 
generally begin after gathering the dates, towards 
October ; in the beginning of which month, the Arabs 
plough and sow their grounds. In December and 
January, the weather becomes dry and extremely 
pleasant, like our spring in England. In the begin- 
ning of April, the market before Tripoly is abun- 
‘dantly Stocked, with cattle, poultry, and vegetables of 
every kind. Towards June, almonds, figs, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, grapes, and melons 
are in season, and incredibly abundant. The fruit of 

Tripoly generally possesses an exquisite flavour 

Cotton has been cultivated very successfulfy by various 
individuals j but, owing to a want of encourage- 
ment, does not form an article of export. . . . 
formerly a considerable quantity of raw silk formed 
one of the exports ; but its cultivation has latterly 
been neglected. The mulberry-tree is, however, to 
be found near the town in great numbers, so that this 
valuable article may at any time become a staple com- 
modity of the counti^. To the foregoing may be 
added thp castor-tree, found in the vicinity of Tan- 
joura, where a great deal of that oil is made annually ; 
it has not as yet, however, been exported in any 
"quantity. On the coast, fish of every kind are most 
^undant ; but, with the exception of a few boats em- 
ployed from the capital, fishing does not form apart 
of public industry.” • 

The population of Tripoli is of a very motley cha- 

* Blaqulerci vol. 1. pp. 38, 39 ; 27, 28 } 37 > 40 i 39.— Olive oil is 
idso exported.— Tplly, vof. L p. 343, 
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Iiactdr, bomprising Moors, Turks, Jevrs, Arabs, Mam* ** 
louks (renegadoes or purchased slaves from Georgia or 
Circassia), Maltese, Franks, * and Negroes. Afam* 
louks enjoy the liighest oflBces ; and the Ba8haw*s 
daughters are not permitted to marry any othersif 
The Jews, who have three synagogues, and occupy 
a* distinct quarter {Zanga tel Yahood), are by far 
better treated than in Morocco and other parts of 
Barbary. They amounted, in 1805, according to Alt 
Bey, to about two thousand, of whom thirty might be 
considered wealthy. They dress like the Moham- 
medans, with this distinction, that their caps and 
slippers must be black, and their turbans blue. 
Although exposed occasionally to insult and oppres- 
sion, they contrive to engross all the trade and places 
of profit. A kind of bad Italian is generally spoken 
by the inhabitants of the town, so that Christians 
have little difficulty in transacting business.:]: Above 
forty Christian slaves^ all Italians,’^ Ali Bey says, 

• Ali Bey found at Tripoli, a French merchant, a Spanish ship- 
builder, a physician from Malta, and a Swiss watchmaker. The 
noman Catholics had a chapel, served by four r^ulars. Mr. Bla- 
quicre says, there are a few French, Maltese, and Spanish families. 

t The admiral of the fleet In 1811, Mourad Reis, was a StoriA 
mamlouk. His original name was Peter Lyslc ; and in 1794, he was 
mate of an English ship which used to frequent the port. Accused 
of plundering part of the cargo, he took refuge in the castle, and 
turned Moslem, upon which he was soon advanced t<r a high com- 
mand in the Tripoline navy» He afterwards distinguished himself 
as a pirate. Although enjoying the empty title of first admiral, 

** Poor Peter,” Mr. Blaquiere says, " was no longer an object ot 
consideration with any party. The Kaya or grand Judge was a Rug- 
Sian renegade, to whom the Bashaw had given oue of his sisters 
in marriage.” 

X The Arabic spoken at Tripoli is at the same time supposed by 
European adepts, Mr. Blaquiere says, to be the purest known on 
the whole .coast : *• the Tripolines consider it as fh^tely superior 
to that of their Tunisian neighbours." 

D 3 
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*‘do tli« iiiK)4ic6 of the palace ;** aAd <HHo Pasha Mmt 
lielf speaks Italian, which the Moors account a sin.*** 
The Christian slaves, he tells us, are well treated: 

they are permitted to serve any body, on condition 
ctf giving part of the profits to Government.” Ship- 
Ic^ds of unfortunate blacks are frequently brought to 
Tripoli ; and there is a distinct bazar, where both men 
and women are exposed for sale. The greater num- 
her are bought for re*exportation to other parts, f— 
whether by Jewish, Moorish, or Frank merchants, 
does not appear. 

The most extraordinary personages in Tripoli are 
the Maraboots or Mohammedan fakeers, who rival in 
fanaticism and roguery any of the Hindoo yogie^ In 
the Interior, Capt. Lyon says, ^persons of this order 
deegi it requisite to keep up the outward shew of 
sanctity, and to abstain from proscribed liquors, from 
profane language, and from licentious intrigue. In 
Tripoli, sudi forbearance is deemed unnecessary. 

The Maraboots there are of two classes ; idiots, who 
are allowed to say and do whatever they please ; and 
men possessed of all their senses, who, by juggling 
and performing many bold and disgusting tricks, 
establish to themselves the exclusive right of being 
the greatest rogues and nuisances to be met with. 
There are mosques in which these people assemble 
every Friday afternoon, and where they eat snakes, 
scorpions, &c., afifecting to be inspired, and committing 
the grea^t extravagancies.” Once a year, they 
iblebrate ,with barbarous ceremonies, .a festival which 
lasts three days. During this period, they parade the 

* Ali dey, vol. i. pp. 234, 5. All Bey was a Spaniard, and might 
not Uke to admit ithe fact, that Spanish as well as Maltese and 
'Cfenoese riam were in the Pasha’s service. See TuUy, tbl. i. p. 99. 

t TuUy, voL i. p. 12, 328. ; 
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Itreets in fmiicpTOoeBgionfl, which r^ll thewUdest 
orgies of paganism. No Christians or Jews can th«it| 
with^any safety, make their appearance; as they Wonld| 
if once in the power of these wretches, be instantly 
torn to pieces. Wherever they even shew themselves^ 
on their terraces or from windows, they are sure ojf 
being saluted with a volley of missiles. Capt. Lylhi, 
however, being in the dress of the country, resolved 
to witness the whole of the ceremonies, and, with his 
dragoman, made his way to the mosque from Whidt 
the procession was to set out. “ I certafnly felt,” he 
says, “ that my situation was a very dangerous one $ 
but, being resolved on the attempt, and telling the mail 
to follow me closely, I dashed in with the crowd, and 
succeeded in getting near the saints, who, with 
dishevelled hair, were rapidly turning round, and 
working themselves into a most alarming state of 
frenzy. A band of barbarous music was playing to 
them, while several men were constantly employed iii 
Sprinkling them with rose-water. Had I been dis^ 
covered, my life would have been in great jeopardy $ 
but, fortunately, I was able to keep my countenance, . 
and to pass unnoticed ; and when the performers were 
sufficiently inspired, I sallied out with them, and fol.* 
lowed through the^streets. One had a ' large niul run 
through his face from one cheek to the other, and all 
had bitten their tongues in so violent a manner, as to 
cause blood and saliva to flow copiously. They wfere 
half naked, at intervals uttering short groans and 
howls ; and as they proceeded, (sometimes three or 
four abreast, leaning on each other,) they threw thdir 
heads backwards and forwards with a quick motion, 
which caused the blood to rise in their faces, and their 
eyes to project from [the sockets to a frightful degree. 
Their long black h^r, which grew from the Csowh 
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the hAid, (the otiher parto being doi^y ehaven,) 
'erae: cotatinnally waving to and fro, owing to the 
motion of the head. One or two, who were the moet 
furious, and who continually attempted to run at the 
crowd, were held by a man on each side, by means of 
a rope or a handkerchief tied round the middle. As 
w# passed through one of the streets, a party of 
Maltese and other Cliristians were discovered on a 
Icnrace, and were instantly assailed with showers of 
stones. I observed that whenever the Mar^boots 
passed the ifouse of a Christian, they affected to be 
ungovernable, and endeavoured to get . near it, pre- 
tending they made the discovery by smelling out un- 
believers. After following for an hour or two, during 
whidh I witnessed the most horrible and reyplting 
scenes, I returned home ; when, to my great amuse- 
ment,, 1 learned that a rumour prevailed of my 
having been attacked and very ill-treated ; and 
that 1 had, in defending myself, stabbed a Mara- 
hoot, and run away, no one knew whither. 1 was 
happy to be enabled in person to contradict these 
reports^ and to prove that 1 had escaped not only 
uhhurt, but unobserved. There were two parties 
who traversed the town ; but, from their being of 
opposite sects, and at war with each other, it was so 
arranged, that they should take different routes. 
Xhat which I did not see, was the superior one, 
and took its departure from under the walls of the 
castle. It was headed by a man named Mohammed, 
who had been much at our house, going on; errands, 
anj^attending our horses. I did not until afterwards 
know he was so celebrated a character. Before the 
time of the procession,; he was confined in a dungeon, 
in conseq^ueuce of becoming very furious. When all 
was in readiness for the ceremony, the Bashaw took 
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lir station in the hateony overlooking the arsenal^ and 
this man was set at liberty ; when he rushed on an ass^ 
and with one thrust pushed his hand irftd the animal’s 
side, from which he tore ite bowels, and began to dew 
vour them. Many eat dogs and other animus ; and on 
that day, a little Jew boy was killed in the street^ 
either by the Maraboots or their followers. 

“ As the power of taking up serpents and scorpions 
is supposed to constitute a Maraboot, 1 determined on 
acquiring that honourable title. Mr. Ritchie bought 
some snakes, which we all learned to handle; aAd I 
soon found out an 'effectual way of taking up 'the 
largest scorpions without the slightest chance of being 
stung. However, in order to observe the ceremonies 
practised by these pretended saints, I sent a servant 
in search of one of the most celebrated, under pretencn 
of wishing myself to become a Maraboot. This fellow 
went through numberless prayers 'and ceremonies, 
spitting in my hands, taking rose-water iir his mouth, 
and sprinkling my face ^Hth it, reciting occasional 
prayers, and then washing his own mouth and hands 
in rose-water. After bottling up this sacred fluid, he 
told me to drink it on a particular day, which he named, 
and I should then be as highly gifted as himself ; thus 
concluding his instructions, which, of course, I did not 
think myself bound to observe.”* 

The general character of the Tripolines is far from 
good. “ Drunkenness,” says Captain Lyon, “ is more 
common in Tripoli, than even in most towns in Eng- 
land. There are public wine-houses, at the doors of 
which the Moors sit and drink without any scruple; 
and the saldamh, or place of guard, is seldom without 
a few drunkards. The greater part of the better sort 
of people also drink very hard ; but their favourite 
• Lyon, pp.P-J2. 



Wmtut It rMoUaf kn Italiaa oordiftl { tind it is it6f 
uaoommoa for Tisiters, when making oalls, to giro 
mteqikivoQal hhits that a little rum would be well re- 
cdieed.”* A separate quarter it assigned to the 
eourteaulU (wan^a tel ghaah)^ who are very numerous. 
“ 1%ere la probably no country on earth,” says Mr. 
Blaquiere, where the inhabitants ai'e more inclined 
to be vieiofos | yet, such is the promptitude with which 
justice [is , administered, that Ci'imes bear but a small 
pn^ortion to those of European countries. 1 have 
been unable to discover any of those good qualities that 
eui be put in contrast with their well known attributes 
of revenge, avarice, treachery, and deceit, which pre- 
dominate alike in the prince and the peasant.” Yet, 
in no part of Barbary, we are told, has civilisation 
made so great progress, and in no place is so much 
respect paid to Christians, even their religious ceremot 
nies being here treated with the utmost respect. Nay, 
Mn Blaquiere adds, that their sensual passions “ are 
infinitely better regulated than those of any other peo- 
ple on the coast of Barbary and upon the whole, it 
would seem, that Tripoli presents by no means an un- 
favourable specimen either of the Moorish character or 
of the Barbary goveruments.f 

The ancient history of Tripoli may be'given in a few 
words. After the destruction of Carthage, this country 
became a Bmnan province# As the Roman power de- 

• liyoa, p. 13. ,Mr. BlaqUiwe states# that the sale of spirits and 
wine is a monopoly of the Bashaw’s# by whom it is farmed. In the 
absence of rum or brandy# the favourite beverage# he says, Is the 
ftetliBented juice the date, called laMp* This branch of the reve- 
Mtt amounted# in 1806, to 100,000 francs. 

t Blaquiere# voi. L pp. 62# 64, 72. '* In honour to the Bashaw’s 
character#” says this Writer, ** I ought to add, that he punishes In a 
inoBt dreadful manner,” a crime for which the Tunhdani are noto- 
rious# but which is jscarcely known at Tripoli. 
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dined in'Africft^ the bonndaijr of ddlieed rntthiMKi sdl 
cultivated land was insensibly contraoted.'f n the reign (tf' 
Valentinian, the Tripolitan cities were, for the first dtney 
obliged to shut their gates against a hostile inrasimt of 
the savages of Getulia ; and finding themselves unpro* 
tected by the venal commander to whom the preteo«» 
tion of Africa was entrusted, they joined the rebellious 
standard of a Moor. The insurrection was suppressed 
by the ability of Theodosius, the Roman general, fie.* 
venty years after, Count Boniface, in en .evil hour, 
invited the alliance of the kir^ of the Vandals, to sup- 
port him in his revolt against an ungrateful court. 
The wandering Moors and the persecuted Donatists 
hailed the alliance of the enemies of Rome $ and Boni^ 
face repented too late of his guilty error. “ On a 
sudden,” says Gibbon, “ the seven fruitful provinces 
from Tangier to Tripoli were overwhelmed by the in* 
vasion of the Vandals, whose destructive rag® has, per- 
haps, been exaggerated by popular animmdty, religious 
sea), and extravagant declamation.*” Gerthage fw 
some time resisted the force of the invaders, but was 
at length taken by suiprise, A.D. 490,-^85 yCarsii ftCr 
the destruction of the city and republic by theymiuger 
Scipio.* The valour and abilities of BelisariuS, in the 
reign of Justinian (A.D. 533), recovered Africa for 
the Romans ; but a furious sedition soon rekindled 
the flames of war. Successive inroads had reduced 
the province of Africa to one third of the measure of 
Italy ; yet. the Roman emperors continued to irelgn 
above a century over Carthage and the fituitfiil coast 
of the Mediterranean. But the victq|jeiand the losses 
of Justinian were alike pernicious to mankind; and 
such was the desolation of Africa, that, In many parts, 
a stranger might wander whole days without meeting 


* Gibbon, ch.2i},33. 
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{fairfaoe «iiher df & friend or an enemy; Tbe nation 
of the Vandalf had disappeared: they once amounted 
tO' 4 hundred and sixty thousand warriors, without 
indudinf the children, the women, and the slaves. 
Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the num- 
ber of the* Moorish families extirpated in a relentless 
war ; and the same destruction was retaliated on the 
Romans and their allies, who perished by the climate, 
thdr mutual quarrels, and the rage of the barbarians. 
When Procopius first landed, he admired the popu- 
lousness of the cities and the country, strenuously 
exercised in the labours of commerce and agriculture. 
In less than twenty years, that busy scene was con- 
verted into a silent solitude ; the wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; and the secret 
historian has confidently afiirmed, that five millions 
w^ consumed by the wars and government of the 
Emperor Justinian.”* 

The conquest of Africa was first attempted by the 
Mohammedans under the Khalif Omar. Crossing Ihe 
deserts of Barca, the invaders pitched their tents be. 
fore the walls of Tripoli ; but its fortifications resisted 
their first assaMts. The imperial prefect who ad- 
vanced to its relief, was defeated in a general action, 
and slain ; and the opulent town of Sufetula fell into 
the hands of the Saracens. After a campaign of fifteen 
months, the conquerors returned to Egypt with their 
plunder and captives ; and their further conquests in 
the west were suspended for nearly twenty years. 
Their second invasion of Africa iu the khdifate of 
MoawiyahfWilllpvited by the Christians, who groaned 
under the exactions of their Byzantine masters, and 
the ecdesiastical^tyranny of the patriarch of Carthage. 


• Gibbon, ch. 43, 
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TAe first lieutenant of Moawiyali is atated to have 
defeated an army of 30)000 GreekSrand to have sw^t 
away 80,000 captives, enriching with their spoils the 
bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt. But the title of 
conqueror of Africa, we are told, is more justly due to 
his successor Akbah. He marched from Damascus 
at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs ; and 
the genuine force of the Moslems was enlarged by >the 
doubtful aid and conversion of many thousand barba-* 
rians. He plunged into the heart of the country, tra- 
versed the wilderness in which his successors erected 
the splendid capitals of Fez and Morocco, and at lepg;(|i 
penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and the gre^t 
desert.” With a view to secure the permanence of 
his conquests, he laid the foundations of Kairoan, 
about 50 miles S. of Tunis, which afterwards became 
the seat of Saracenic learning as well as empire, and 
still holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis. 
But the new colony was shaken by the repeated de- 
feats which Akbar and his successor received from the 
Greek generals ; and the conquest of Africa was de^ 
layed by the civil discord of the Arabians. The inte- 
rior provinces were alternately won and lost by the 
Saracens, but the coast still remained in the hands of 
the Greeks ; till, in the year 698, a decisive victory 
obtained by the Governor of Egypt near Utica, drove 
the Greeks to their ships ; and what yet remained of 
the colony' of Dido and Caesar was delivered to the 
flames. The Arabians were not yet, however, masters' 
of the country. The Moors or Berbers of the interior 
provinces maintained, under their que^ Cahina, a 
fierce resistance ; and the Saracens again retired to 
the confines of Egypt. The Barbarians are said to 
have now adopted the savage policy of laying waste' 
the country' from Tangier to Tripoli, cutting down the 



fnii ml itonVerting a fertile and popubde ger. 
lea into a desert. The general of the Saracens was 
■glia wwhxmied by the more civilieed inhabitants as 
the tteliverer Of the country, and Africa was finally 
reduced to a province of the Mohammedan empire.* 
** Within fifty years after the expulsion of the Greeks, 
1 Beatenant ci Africa informed the Khalify that the 
tril»Me of the infidels was abolished by their convert 
aim i*' and by about the middle of the twelfth century, 

the worship of Christ and the succession of pastors 
were abolished along the coast of Barbary, and in the 
l^ll^oms of Cordova and Seville, Valentia and Gra« 
iiada.”t 

On the division and dissolution of the Khalifate,.the 
African province was split into the independent king- 
doms of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli ; and 
the history of the sixteenth century exhibits the strange 
oocurrence of the Emperor of Germany landing in 
Africa as the ally of the Moorish king of Tunis, who 
had implored his assistance against the famous Greek 
pirate, Barbarossa or Red-beard. Tripoli was given by 
tile Emperor to the Knights of Rhodes, on their expul« 
lion from that island by the Turks in 1522. They 
this dty, however, but a short time ; being driven 
from it, in 1651, by the Turkish corsair, Dragoot Rais, 
under whom Tripoli became the secure nj^t of most 
of the oorsairs who roved under Turkish colours, 
whence they continually made attacks and descents 
upmt^the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. After 

* ** Th nvyilwr of the rebeb may be presumed from that of 
toPi000<»ptivW60,000ofarhom, the caliph's fifth, were sold for 
the profit of the public treasury; 30,000 of the Barbarian youth 
irete enlisted in the troops ; and< • • .with the religion, the Africans 
were proud to adopt the languagei name, and origin of Arabs.'*— 
Gibbon. 

t Gibbon, ch, .11. 
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tHe the Porte cOhtlAiied to Mdd 

govemorB to Tripoli under the titles of Biuijak oiui 
bashaw ; and the castle was garrisoned by Tiu*kii]i 
troops, while the Moors under their Bey (or Prince) 
inhabited the city. At length, in the year 1714, 
J^amet Bashaw, a native of Caramania, having con** 
trived to massacre the whole of the garrison,* took 
reins of government into his own hands, and estab- 
lished the present Moorish dynasty. He fdso mexkA 
his «erm8 into the Interior, and succeeded in middng 
the sultan of Fezean his tributary, as well as !n reduc- 
ing the hitherto untractable mountaineers of Gharimi 
and Mesulata. Although Tripoli was thus rescued 
from the rapacity of the Turkish governors, its bashaws 
still recognized by a tribute the supremacy of the 
Grand Signior, in return for which they obtained the 
sanction of the imperial firmaun. The son and grand- 
son of Hamet peacefully succeeded to his power ; but 
the last days of the latter were embittered by dlssen,- 
sions among hii'sons, and by the rebrilion of Sidy 
Yusuf, who contrived, in 1795, to make himt^ master 
of Tripoli. His character,^ which is stained with the 
imputation of fratricide, is represented by Mr. Blaqmere 
as exhibiting an odious assemblage of the darkest qua- 
lities of the Moor. Of the present state of the coun- 
try, howeveq^ Captain Beechey (oar latest authority) 

* In the Tully letten, it is stated, that Hamet had piaviottBly 
obtained from, the Porte his nomination as^Pasha, in addition 
to his being already Bey of Tripoli. *' At his palace not far 
from the town, he gave a superb ofitertainment, and invited all the 
chiefs of the Turks to partake of it. Three hun^||d of these un* 
fortunate victims were strangledr one by one, as they entered the 
^jkiffer or hail- •• -Next day, the Turks who remained in the city 
were found murdered in all parts.”— Tully, vol. i. p. 69. ‘ The pre- 
sent Pasha of Egy^t adopted a similar way of ridding himself of 

the Mamlooks.->See Mod. Trav.' Egypt, vol. i. p. 157. 
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gives n favourable descripticsi. Tripoly, he 
says, “ appears to be making some advances towards 
dviliaation, and is beginning to feel the good effects 
which result from a state of security and tranquillity. 
Indeed, when. we reflect upon its deplorable condition 
at the accession of Sidi yusuf, and look back upon the 
horrors of civil discord and contention to which it had 
been for more than eight years exposed, — impoverished 
at' the same time by indiscriminate extortion and 
plunder, and subjected during the period of these 
heavy calamities to the dreadful effects of famine and 
plague, — ^we may venture to assert, that the present 
state of Tripoly is far better than might have been ex- 
pected. It is now secure under the protection of an 
established government ; property is respected, and com- 
merce is improving ; its markets are well supplied, its 
manufactures are encouraged, and its population ap- 
pears to be increasing. A considerable portion of the 
revenue of Tripoly was formerly drawn from the plun- 
der obtained by her corsairs ; and^a very lucrative 
branch of lier commerce consisted in the traffic of 
slaves. The humane interference and the decisive 
measures of England have contributed [to check, if 
not quite to abolish, these execrable sources of profit. 
Piracy, so far at leait as we were able to learn, has been 
wholly superseded by commerce ; and w||^n the [Tri- 
polines find that it is more to their interest to give up 
their traffic in human kind, than to continue it, we 
may hope to see this also relinquished.’'* Judging from 
the conduct of the most highly civilized among Chris- 
tian nationsi|itriiis must be a period too remote to come 
within the reach of calculation. Humanity, as this 
Writer adds, has not often been found to weigh very 


• Beochcy, pp. 22 , 23, 
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heavy against the scale in which interest has been 
opposed to it.’* 

The coast of Tripoli extends from the island of 
Jerbi to Gape Razatina, a line of about 800 miles in 
length. Its extent inland is very irregular, owing to 
the frequent interruption of the desert. The two dis- 
tricts of Mesulata and Ghaidan are comprehended in 
an extensive traHof mountainous country S.£. of the 
capital ; they are wholly peopled by Arabs. Ali Bey 
estimates the total population of the Avhole kingdom 
of Tripoli at only two millions of inhabitants. Of the 
eastern district, comprising the ancient Pentapolis, 
we are fortunately enabled, by the recent researches of 
Captain Beechey and his brother, to give a very corn* 
plete description. No portion of the earth, at one 
time so well known, the site of populous cities and 
the centre of an active commerce, had sunk into 
such complete neglect and oblivion, as the great 
range of coast between Tripoli and Egypt, extend- 
ing to more than a third part of the length of the 
Mediterranean. In 1817, Captain Smyth, while en- 
gaged in an official survey of the northern coast of 
Africa, availed himself of the opportunity to obtain 
much incidental information concerning the state of 
the Greater Syrtis and the Cyrenaica, which, on his 
return, wnaymmunicated m the Admiralty ; and it 
was opnseqi^tly determined by the British Govern- 
ment td direct the prosecution of the survey from 
Tripoli toDerna. The task was entrusted to Capt, 
Beechey, assisted by Mr. Tyndall, a young officer in 
the naval service, and Mr. Henry BM[q||a8 artist 
and antiquary* The survey was accomplished in the 
years 1821 and 1822 ; and of the interesting result, 
we are now to attempt a rapid abstract. 
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Ok the 6tli of November) 1821, the party left Tripoli 
mder ihe escort of an Arab sibelih, who presided over 
Idle district of Syrt, named Shekb Mahommed el Dub. 
bah,^ and wbo was to conduct the Europeans as far as 
Bengaai. There, they were to be consigned to the 
of Barca, whose authority emends as far as 
Bomba* Besides the Shekh, they were attended by 
three Europeans, who acted as interpreters and ser« 
vants^^a (oAoous (janissary) belonging to the Bashaw, 
fiTe Bedouin Arabs, and three Arabs of Tripoli to 
livdc after the horses, making altogether eighteen.f 
After passing through the Messedh (the cultivated 
district in the neighbourhood of the capital) and along 
the large salt marsh, then covered with water, they 
entered the scattered villages of Tagiura. $ They are 
luirpunded with gardens, yielding abundant crops of 
com, fruit, and vegetables, and shaded by thickly 
planted date-trees and oUve-trees. After quitting 
these cultivated grounds, which appeal* to have ex- 
tended at one time further eastward, the traveller is 
Mt to pursue his'couise as his experience or compass 
may direct, there being no indication of any tract in 
the sandy plainMore him. Keeping along the sea- 
fhore, our TraiPlrs skirted a bay, the |||pad of which 
receives a smaU stream of pure water, called Wady 

t 

t That !•> the hyena i a sumaroe which this old Marhboot bad 
acquired from his daring exploits in early life as a robber in the 
district of Syrt. ^ 

t I]u;hi4p| the exploring party* tIz. Capt. and Mr. Beechey* 
'Mr. Tyndi^Mr. Campbell* surgeon* and Lieut. Coffin. 

X Tagiura contains about 3000 inhabitants* chiefly Moors and 
Jews* whose houses are dispersed in groupes over the plain* and 
who are engaged* In agriculture and the manuftcture ofcoahie 
camlets and mats of palm-tree leaves.’*— Della CeUa> p. IS, 
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jKftmfeA 6» (sandy Tavlna), fiModf 

mountaim to the soathward. On the border of this 
stream, they halted for the night. Early in the nett 
day’s journey, they crossed the Wady^m Seyd^ a some* 
what smaller stream, and entered upon the mrtoiidte 
plain of Jumarr. In this part, it was found impM* 
sible to keep near the coast, the sands being so soft, 
that the horses sank up to their saddle-girths. ^I%e 
plain of Jumarr appeared to present an exeellent 
soil ; yet, a small part only was wider cultivation, and 
few Arab tents were to be seen. The Gharian range 
is here about seven miles from the coast, and sevei^ 
large ravines am formed by the torrents from the 
mountains. The travellers pitched their tents at a 
place called Guadigmata (Wady Gamata?)y whem 
they found a small Arab encampment. 

In the next day’s route, the country became gra* 
dually hilly, the road being frequently intersected by 
ravines. They halted at Sidy Abdellati, so called from 
a celebrated Maraboot, whose tomb, surrounded with 
gardens and date-trees, stands conspicuous oii the 
banks of one of these wadys. The country ^feblut 
it was every where well cultivated, the wells are 
numerous, and the hills were covered with shee|> and. 
goats. The remains of some stroiudv built quadran- 
gular forts, occupying the heightiPrhich oommail 
the road, sufficiently indicate this to have been an 
ancient military station. About the tomb of the Ma* 
raboot, there are frequent traces of building, and the 
tomb itself is constructed with the fragments of more 
ancient edifices, while the beach audits neighbourhood 
are strewed with a quantity of pottery and glass. 

After leaving this place,' the road led through the 
Valley of Selin to a tolerably wide stream, called Negr 
gazi, which, winding between the hills, gave an un* 
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usual interest to the view. After continuing for A 
short time along its banks, it ascended a ridge of hills, 
branching off from the Terhoona range (a branch of 
the Oharian), and extending to the sea. This is the 
eastern boundary of the great plain of Jumarr. From 
the summit of the ridge, several remains of what ap. 
peered to be towers, were seen conspicuously situated 
on*the peaks to the northward, forming apparently a 
line of posts. The valleys are .capable of the highest 
degree of cultivation, and vines and olive-trees were 
flourishing most luxuriantly between patches of corn- 
land and garden ; but the Arabs very partially avail 
themselves of the fertile soil. 0^ descending the 
eastern side of the range, several ruins of forts and 
tombs were seen on either side, with remains of 
ancient wells. A fertile tract of high ground, covered 
with green turf and clusters of olive-trees, separates 
the plain of Lebida from the valley at the eastern foot 
of the range. From this elevation, the whole plain is 
seen stretching down in a gentle slope to the sea. 
“ A more beautiful scene,” says Mr. Beechey, “ can 
sciocely be witnessed. Thick groves of olive and date- 
trees are seen rising above the vilhtges which ai'e 
scattered over its surface ; 'and the intermediate 
spaces are either covered with the most luxuriant turf, 
W rich with abtllftuit crops of grain.” * 

* The route from Tripoli to Lebid.!, as described in Blaquiere’s 
Letters, appears to be somewhat dihbrent, and probably more cir- 
cuitous. Aftftr passing Tajoura, and •* crossing what the Arabs 
denominate '.the hve rivers” (or you arrive at the base of 

the Mesurata mountains, and, turning to the left, pass through 
the villages of Lagarta, Marahoot, and Sidi Bengcr, leaving those 
of Tumbrak and Saleen to the westward.— DIaquicre, vol. 1. p. Id. 
Of the intermedlfite tract of cAast, a short account is given by 
Capt, Smyth. The first principal point E. of Tripoli, is Has a) 
Amra, where there is s small boat-cove resembling an ancient 
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Thb present appearance of the ruins of this once re<- 
nowned city, is thus described. 

The city of Leptis Magna appears to have been 
comprehended within little more thau a square half- 
mile of ground. It was situated close to the sea, on 
the banks of a ravine now called Wady Lebda, wUch 
might probably in the rainy seasoif have assumed the 
appearance of a river. When we passed through the 
place, it was, however, nothing more than a small 
stream, although too deep in some parts to be easily 
forded ; and it iir'probably dry, or nearly so, in thli 
summer. The inadequacy of this stipply to the con- 
sumption of the city, maybe inferred from the remains 
of an aqueduct communicating with the Cinyphus, 
still existing in unconnected portions, in the space be- 
tween the town and that river. At the back of the 
town are several large mounds of earth, thrown up in 
the Aurm of banks, which are supposed to have been 
raised for the purpose of turning off the water which 
might occasionally have threatened it from the hills, 
and which the slope of the ground from the hills to 
the sea may possibly have rendered very necessary. 

cotfm, with the ruins of several traths witllPlIliBelated pavements. 
Beyond this is another small port, formed by a point of land be- 
tween the wadys of Benzbarra and Abdellata, whence the produce 
of the country is shippetl otf in summer. The mouth of the Ab- 
dcjlata forms a picturesque cove, and on its left bank, a little in- 
land, is a troglodytic village excavated in the sand-stone rock : 
many of the cq/erns, being furnished with, doors, are used, instead 
of the usual matamores, as granaries. In the vicinity of the 
Ganema river, frequent vestiges of antiquity announce the ap- 
pro^h to a place once more prosperous ; and in the valley of 
Seyd-n-Alli are remains of some Roman fortUlcatlons> called by 
the Moors the Seven Towers, which Capt. S, supposes to be the 
site of QulntUianav—BeecUey, pp. 72» 3, 
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The quantity of alluvial soil brought down the wady 
above mentioned by the winter torrents, have, toge- 
ther with the accumulation of sand from the beach’, 
nearly effaced all traces of the port and cothon of 
Leptis Magna, which does not, indeed, appear to 
. have been at any time verj' capacious. The actual 
remains of the city are still sufficient to be some^vliat 
imposing ; but they ,are for the most part so deeply 
buried under the sand which ten centiiries of neglect 
have allowed to accumulate about them, that plans 
of them could not be obtained without very extensive 
excavations. The style of the buildings is universally 
IHoman ; and they are more remarJ^le for the regu- 
larity and solidity of their construction, than for any 
great appearance of good taste employed in their em- 
bellishment. A great part of the city has been con- 
structed with brick ; and the material which has been 
used in the instances here alluded to, maintains re- 
markably well the high character which Roman brick 
has so deservedly acquired. The remains of th# sta- 
dium are perhaps the most interesting, in speaking of 
the buildings which have been constructed with stone. 
They have been partially excavated by Captain Smyth, 
together with some other buildings ; but the task of 
clearing them entirely would be too Herculean for 
limited means, ^d the same may be observed with 
respect to other parts of Leptis Magna in general.” 

Captain Smyth first visited Leptis in May 1816 ; at 
which period the ruins had a very interesting appear- 
ance. Ills object was, to examine into the practicabi- 
lity of embarking the numerous columns' lying on its 
sands, which the Bashaw of Tripoli had offered to his 
Britannic Majesty. 'SVhen he returned, in January 
1817, wth a vessel adapted for their reception, he was 
surprised to find, that many of the most valuable 
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columns which had been standing in the preceding 
May, had either been removed or broken and muti- 
lated. Upon inquiry, he learned that the report of 
his intention to carry them olf, had spread an alarni 
among the Arabs, who had long been accustomed to 
use these ruins as a quarry which supplied them with 
mill-stones ; and they had, in the interval, been busily 
employed in bftaking up the columns to secure a per- 
manent supply. Captain Smyth, however, commenced 
the work of excavation near the centre of the ancient 
city ; when he had soon the mortification of perceiv- 
ing, that other barbarians had preceded the Arabs in 
the work of destruction, instigated either by icono- 
clastic zeal or by vindictive feeling. From whatever 
cause it had proceeded, the destruction appeared to 
have been complete. Most of the statues were found 
either broken to pieces or chipped into shapeless 
masses. Tlie arabesque ornaments liad been defaced^ 
the acanthus-leaves and volutes knocked off the fallen 
capitals, and even part of the pavements torn up, the 
massy shafts of the columns alone remaining entire.* 
An extensive necropolis was opened, but with little 
success. There were neither vases nor lachrymatories, 
but only a coarse species of amphora and mmQ patera; 
with a few coins, neither rare nor handsome, mostly 
brass, and principally of Severus, I^pienus, Alexan- 
der, Julia Mammea, Balbus, and Gordianus Pius. A 
niunber of intaglios of poor execution, were 'picked up 
ill different parts, as also some very common Cartha- 
ginian medals, but nothing indicating high antiquity 
or tasteful skill. The excavations were persevered in 

* Had " the furious bigotry of the Carthaginian bishops” led to 
the demolition of these pagan monuments, it is not at all likely 
that the columns would have been destroyed, although the statues 
might have been brokjju to pieces. 
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for eighteen days, when, having explored the principal 
basilica, a triumphal arch, a circus, a peristyleum, and 
several minor structures, without any better result, 
Captain S. determined to desist. 

In the course of the excavation, he had an oppolr. 
tonity of observing, that the period of the principal 
grandeur of the city must have been posterior to the 
Augustan age, and when taste was dh the decline. 
Several of the mutilated colossal statues are in the 
very worst style of the Lower Empire. “ There are 
also,’* continues Captain Smyth, many evidences of 
the city having been occupied after its first and vio- 
lent destruction, several of the walls .and towers being 
built of various architectural fragments, confusedly 
heaped tagether. Although there are several exceed- 
ingly fine brick edifices, most of the walls, arcades, and 
public buildings are composed of massy blocks of free- 
stone and conglomerate, in layers, without cement, or 
at] most with very little. The temples were con- 
structed in a style of the utmost grandeur, adorned 
with immense columns of the most valuable granites 
and marbles, the shafts of which consisted of a single 
piece. Most of these noble ornaments were of the 
Corinthian order; but 1 also saw several enormous 
masses of architecture, ornamented with triglyphs, and 
two or three cyithiform capitals, which led me to 
suppose that a Doric temple of anterior date had ex- 
isted there. On a triple plinth near them, 1 observed 
a species of socte, used in some of these structures as 
the base of a column, with part of the walls of the 
cella, surrounded with a columnar peristyle. The 
city was encompassed by strong walls of solid masonry, 
pierced with magnificent gates, and was ornamented 
with spacious porticoes, suificieut portions of which 
Still remain to prove their former splendour* Jt was 
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divided from its principal suburb t(/the east by a 
river, the mouth of which, forming a spacious basin, 
was the cothon^ defended, at its narrow entrance, by 
two stout fortifications: branching out from them, 
may be observed, under water, the remains of two 
large moles. On the banks of this river, the bed* of 
which is still occupied by a rivulet, are various ruins 
of aqueducts, and some large reservoirs in excellent 
preservation. Between the principal cisterns and the 
torrent to the westward of Leptis, some artificial 
mounds are constructed across the plain, by which the 
winter rains were conducted to the reservoirs, and 
carried clear of the city. On the east bank of the 
river are remains of a galley-port, and numerous 
baths, adjacent to a circus, fonnerly ornamented with 
obelisks and columns, and above which are vestiges of 
a theatre. Indeed, the whole plain, from the Mergip 
hills to the Cinyphus (now the river KMhan\ exhi- 
bits unequivocal proofs of its former population and 
opulence.”* 

Leptis Magna was founded by the Phenicians, and 
ranked next to Carthage and Utica among their mari- 
time cities. Under the Romans, it was signalized, as 
Sallust informs us, by its fidelity and obedience. On 
the occupation of Africa by the Vandals, its fortifica- 
tions appear to have been 'destroy^ ; but they were 
probably restored under Justinian, when the city 
became the residence of the prefect Sergius. Here, he 
was invested by the hostile Moors {Levat(B\ and was 

■ • Beechey, pp. 74—78. No works of art were recovered, and 
Captain Smyth was obliged to content himself with carrying off 
some .nrchitectural fragments and thirty-seven shafts, now in the 
court of the British Museum. Three fine Cipolline columns of 
great magnitude and extreme beauty, it was found impracticable 
to bring off. A few of the fine granite pillars were token away, a 
century ago, to ornament a palace of Louis XIV. 

e3 
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ultimately compelled to withdratv to Carthage. 
city was finally demolished by the Saracens ; after 
which, it appears to have been wholly abandoned, 
and its remains, according to Leo Afiicanus, were 
employed in the construction of the modern Tripoli. 
“ It piust always afford matter for surprise,” Captain 
Beechey remarks, “ to those who are acquainted with 
this beautiful and highly productive country, how 
Tripoly could ever have been selected in preference 
to Lebida, as the metropolis of the Regency. Placed 
in the midst of sand, on the borders of 'an extensive 
desert, and situated almost at the extremity of the 
country in which it stands, Tripoly appears to enjoy 
Scarcely any particular local advantage beyond the 
possession of its port ; while Lebida seefts to unite in 
one'beautiCul spot, all the advantages of plenty, con- 
venience, and security. It is probable that the har- 
bour and strong walls of Tripoly were the principal 
causes of its adoption as the capital ; and the sums of 
money which would be necessary to rebuild and fot* 
tify Lebida, might have been considered as more than 
equivalent to its local recommendations, by a people 
who seldom look beyond the present. But Lebida, 
dnce occupied, would be a much stronger post than 
Tripoly could ever be made ; and the good sense of 
the ancients was consplcnoiisly manifested in its selec- 
tion as a principal town.” • 

The Wady el Khahan^ or Cinyphus, which flows 
about nine miles to the eastward of Lebida, was found 
to possess more pretensions to the name of a river, 
than any stream which had hitherto been seen. The 
remains of the aqueduct by which its waters were 
conveyed to the city, are by the side of the road, about 


Beechey, p. 5J. 
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a mile and a hal^ fj^dtn its mout1i» Here may still be 
observed the same sedgy marshes that anciently cha* 
racteriaed this spot, and gave occasion for the coni* 
struction of the causey still existing, which is men- 
tioned by Strabo as having been built by the Car- 
thaginians, The morass is extremely dangerous to 
cross without a guide ; and two of the exploring party 
who were unprovided with one, experienced much 
difficulty in traversing a small quicksand between the^ 
marsh and the sea. There is another part of this 
quicksand, more to the eastward, which it was found' 
impossible to cross s the horses, in attempting it, sank 
lip to the saddle-girths. The exhalations which riso 
from the marsh are very unwholesome ; yet, it abounds 
with game of all sorts. At its north-eastern extremity 
is the promontory called Tabia Point. ” The region 
of the Cinyijhus,” adds Mr. Beechey, “ has still the 
same peculiarities which it has been stated to possess 
by Herodotus. There we still find the rich and dark- 
coloured soil and the abundance of water which he 
mentions; but everything degenerates in the haqd 
of the Arab, and the produce of the present day bears 
no proportion to that which the historian has recorded* 
The lands in the neighbourhood of Zeliten and Me- 
surata are the only places cultivateif to the eastward of 
the Cinyphus.” • 

* Beechey, p. 71. The extwisive plain which, about an houi^s 
march from the Cinlphus, stretches out to the east as far as €ape 
Mesurata, is abundantly productive, and appears to have been the 
most populous part of Libya in the time of Herodotus, who com- 
pares it, in exuberant fertility, to that of the country round Baby- 
lon, the richest soil at that time known, and yielding thirty for 
One. This extraordinary degree of fruitfulness is not owing to the 
industry of the inhabitants, but jnroceeds from the generous nature 
of the soil, spontaneously covered with palm and olive-trees, which 
there require no sort of cultivation/ Upon thb plain are three 
large villages caBcd SUten, iuhtd)ited by Jews and Mambonts. 
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The village of Zeliten (or Zleetun), where the Tra- 
vellerg halted, contains from 300 to 500 souls ; and the 
district to which it gives name, extending from the 
Wady el Khahaii to Selin, comprises no fewer than 
fifteen villages with 10,000 inhabitants. A very con- 
siderable proportion of the population of Zeliten are 
Jews, and the manufactures of the place are chiefly in 
their hands. “ We found them,” says Capt. Beechey, 
“ uniformly civil, obliging and industrious ; and, 
though much persecuted by the Mohammedan inha- 
bitants, they appear to support their ill fortune con- 
tentedly.” The houses are built of mud mixed with 
rough stones, and roofed with mats and palm-branches. 
Each village is surrounded with its plantations of 
date-trees and olives, the surplus produce of which, 
together with the straw mats and earthen jars manu- 
factured by the villagers, are disposed of to Bedouin 
traders. Near Zeliten are some springs of very good 
water. The port is an insignificant cove. The many 
ruins which exist in the vicinity, and the frequent 
appearance of hewn stones and marble shafts'' pro- 
truding through the mud walls of the hovels, decidedly 
mark it out as an ancient site, — “ probably the Cin- 
sterruB Oppidum of Ptolemy.”* Among the sand- 

The latter have so Increased and multiplied, that the whole 
country is thickly strewed with their little churches ; and the Jews 
arc in such subjection to them, that, besides the performance of 
the lowest menial offices, they are in various ways fleeced of their 
gains by the Marabouts, and exposed to every species of extortion 
and indignity.... The vestiges of the ancient dwellers upon this 
luxuriant tract are frequently ^bservable in the fragments with 
which the modem huts are constructed, and in the ruins of old 
towers in which some of the Marabouts have contrived to perch 
themselves.”— Della Celia, pp.,37, 8. 

* Della Celia places Cisteme at another ancient site. ** Among 
the sands near the sea, and about eight hours distant from Cape 
Mesurats,” he;,says,/' are the remains of an ancient town qdlqd 
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hiUis which almost surround the village, several 
imperfect ground-plans. Near the beach is the tomb 
of a Marabout, Sidy Abd-el-Salam ; “ a really hand- 
some mosque, ornamented with minarets and neat 
cupolas, and white-washed all over.’* • Two markets 
are held here weekly ; one on a Friday in front of the 
castle, the other on a Tuesday near the Marabout*8 
tomb. Judging from the number of drunken men 
to be seen at the market, lakbi appears to be pretty 
generally a favourite beverage. 

On leaving Zeliten, the route enters upon an exten- 
sive plain, overrun for the most part with squills and 
brushwood. Two roads cross it ; one to Mesurata, the* 
other to Benioleed t the former was preferred as 
nearer the sea ; and at sunset, the Travellers arrived 
at Selin. The next evening, they reached the little 
village of Zodia, and on the day following, by a circui- 
tous route, Mesurata, the capital of the district. This 
is the last town on the eastern boundary of the cul- 
tivated districts, where the plain of Baibary is 
abruptly succeeded by the awful and desolate expanse 
of the Syrtis. 


Orir by the Moors ; consisting of such fragments of walls, niins of 
houses, pieces'of marble, and shattered mosaic pavements, prove 
it to have been once a handsome town. Its site corresponds to that 
of the Cisteme of Ptolemy, situated between Cape Trlero (the 
Cephalus of Strabo)iand the pools of the Ciniphus.” Capt. Beechey 
admits this ; but, supposing the Orir of Della Celia to be Selin, 
(in which he is probably wrong,) he thinks Zeliten more adapted 
than that place, for the site of a city. 

• The descendants of this saint, Capt. Lyon says, who are called 
Waled el Shekh (sons of the Shekh or Elder), are much respected, 
and “ think themselves authorbsed to be the most impudent beg- 
ging set of people in the whole Regency. “ Few Marabouts have a 
mosque for a mausoleum : their tombs are, in general, small, insu- 
lated buildings, witli a single cupola, usually placed, on a^ emi* 
nwe. . ' 
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“ The town of Mesurata,” Capt. Beechey say»^ “ is 
built with tolerable regularity ; its streets cross each 
other at right ^ angles ; and near the centre stands the 
mai’ket'place, which, like most others in this countiy, 
is half occupied by a pool of green and stinking water. 
The houses are only one story high, and are built 
with rough stones and mud ; the roofs are flat and 
formed with slight rafters, covered with mats and a 
quantity of sea-weed, over which is laid a thick coat 
of mud, smoothed and beat down very carefully. 
They are fortunate who can mix a little lime with the 
mud which forms the outer part of their roof ; for, 
without this addition, it is wholly incapable of resist- 
ing the heavy rains which assail it in winter, and a 
thick muddy stream never fails to find its way through 
the numerous mazes of sea-weed and matting to the 
luckless inhabitants below; the white-washed walls 
are, in consequence, usually marked with long streaks 
of this penetrating fluid, and present a singularly 
variegated appeai-ance * The greater part of the 
town has been built upon a hard rocky iucrustation,^ 
about two feet in thickness ; the soil beneath is soft 
and sandy, and, being easily removed, is excavated by 
the Arabs into storehouses for their corn and dry pro- 
visioril. Some of these have, in the course of time, 
fallen in, and the streets are in such places not very 
passable. 

“ The extent of the district of Mesurata, according 
to the report of its Shekh, is from Selin to Sooleb, a 

♦ Della Celia says, their houses fall to pieces before the rainy 
reason Is over. Diseases of the eyes, rheumatism, and dysentery 
are the general and natural consequences of the damp vapours to 
which the inhabitants are exposed ; and to this cause of sickness 
may be added another, arising from their total ignorance of the 
use and benefit of liiiic, tiiough living upon a calcareous soil," 
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place in the Syrtis, two days distant to the southward 
of the town. It consists of the villages of Gharf, 
Zouia, Zoroog, Gusser Hamed, Gezir, &c., and is 
said to contain 14,000 inhabitants, includiftg those of 
the town of Mesurata: the population of the five 
villages which we have just named, amounts to about 
1250 persons, supposing the estimate of the Shekh to 
be correct. The gardens, which extend from Zouia 
to Mardbfit Bushaifa, produce dates, olives, melons, 
pomegranates, pumpkins, carrots, onions, turnips, 
radishes, and a little tobacco and cotton ; the palma 
Christ! also, we frequently observed in this neighbour- 
hood. Many of the gardens are raised from six to 
eight feet above the road, and are enclosed by mud 
walls, or by fences of the prickly pear and wild aloe. 
The dates, which are of several kinds, are in great 
abundance, and the olives yield a plentiful supply of 
oil. These, with barley, which is also very abundant, 
are carried to various markets^for sale : for the home 
consumption of the place consists chiefly of dates and 
durraA, and the greater part of the barley is exported. 
The principal manufactures of Mesurata are, carpets, 
the colours of which are very brilliant, straw mats, 
sacks of goats’ hair, and earthen jars.* The market 
is, in general, well supph'ed with meat, vegetables, the 
fruits of the country, oil, manteca, and salt ; the latter 
is procured from some very extensive marshes a few 
miles to the southward of the town. 

• Caravans go from Mesurata to Femn and Vadei> with cotton 
goods, camlets, carpets, and a large assortment of Venetian coioured 
glass beads, the richest and most valued ornaments of the beauties 
of Tombuctoo ; and at Vadei, they meet the caravans of negroes, 
who convey those articies to Tombuctoo, and bring gold dust, 
ivory, and slaves.”— Della Celia, p, 43, 
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“ We trore unftbte to discover any remains o? ant!- 
i^ity at I^fesnrata ; bat its remarkable position, between 
the fertae regions of the Cinyphus and the barren, 
dreary wate of the Greater Syrtis, cannot fail to make 
it an objectof more than common interest to those who 
witness the singular contrast. From the high range of 
saud»hills, between the town and the sea, an excellent 
idea may be formed of this striking peculiarity of situa- 
tion ; and we often toiled up their steep and yielding 
sides, to enjoy the singularity of the prospect. At the 
foot of these masses, to the southward and to the west- 
ward, are the varied and cultivated lands of Mesurata : 
there are seen endless groves of palm-trees and olives, 
among which are scattered numerous villages and gar- 
dens, rich tracts of corn-land, flocks of sheep and goats, 
ancbevery where a moving and busy population. To 
the south-eastward, a tenantless and desolate waste, 
without a single object rising from its surface, lies 
stretched in one lorig, unbroken line, as far as the eye 
can range. Not a single tree or shrub is on that side 
to be seen ; not a single house or tent, not a single 
human being or animal of any description. In fact, 
the effect of the Greater Syrtis, from this place, is that 
of a dreary moor, — a wide tract of level, waste land,— 
without any thing to distinguish one part of it from 
'another, but the windings of a marsh, which threads its 
dark surface, and is lost in different parts of the un- 
broken horizon.”* 

The town of Mesurata is about two miles to the 
southward of the cape of the same name, the Cephalus 
Prmontorium of Strabo. It is under the government 
of an Aga, whoso military command extends over the 
^ whole province ; and he can raise, Della CeUa states, 

« Becchey,pp.89|90i 106,7. 

* 
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800 horsemen ai]|^ as many infantry.* During the 
reign of the late Bashaw, Mesurata tras in a very dis* 
turbed state. The inhabitants, exasperated by tjjbe 
outrages committed by Sidi Yusuf, the Bashaw^s 
younger son, refused to^j*eceive him as governor, 
although they professed their readiness to accept of 
any other that might be sent to them.*!* Through the 
influence of the Shekh, they were at length reduced 
to obedience. The Aga, as the immediate organ of 
the Bashaw’s will, unites in his own person all the 
judiciary and legislative powers ; if, indeed,’* adds 
Della Celia, such appellation can be bestowed upon 
an authority uncontrolled either by equity, reason, 
custom, or public opinion.” 

Two days before the exploring party left Mesurata 
for the Syrtis, a strong scirocco wind sipt in, and 
brought such myriads of locusts, that the air was 
literally darkened by them. The inhabitants remained 
out all night, keeping up a continued shouting and 
firing of muskets and pistols, to prevent their 8ettUi% 
on the cultivated lands. Other hands were busily 
employed in collecting the locusts which had been 
beaten ^down, and carrying them off in baskets as an 
artideaef food : many asses, heavily laden with these 
insects, were driven into the town and neighbouring 
villages. Owing to these precautions, the mischief 
occasioned by these formidable invaders was inconsi- 
derable. X 

The desolate region upon which the route now 

• « As these levies are subject to the Aga’s caprice, and nude 
without due regard to the number of the inhabitants, no accurate 
estimate can be formed of the real state of the population.’* 

t Tully, vol. ii. pp. 125, 127, 146. 

t Pliny states, that, in the Cyrenaica, there was a law compel* 
ling the inhabitants, every third year, to wage a regular war against 
the loctists, by seeking out their nests. 

FART I. r 
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«nteii»d, an }intn«nse marsh, enidosin^ ft serfas 0f 
pools or shallow lagoons, which occasionally commn- 
nioate with the sea : it extends in length, from Mesu- 
rata to Sooleb, little less than forty miles, and in 
breadth, from nine miles to fifteen. In the time Of 
Strabo, this marsh appears to have assumed the ap- 
pearance of a lake with islands ; and there was a 
naval station at the point of communication with the 
Gulf, of which there are obscure traces in the remains 
of a long quay or causey, about nine miles from 
Mesurata, extending 330 paces inland. During the 
rains, the greater number of the pools, illany of which 
are some miles in extent, unite and form still larger 
sheets of water ; and the morass then becomes very 
dangerous, if not altogether impassable. Indeed, from 
the alternate lamina of salt and alluvial deposite, as 
wen as from the numerous small shells which cover 
Its surface, it is evident that' it is Still, at times, 
wholly inundated by the sea.* 

“ Our guides,” says Capt. Beechey, ** were always 
desirous that we should not deviate from the track, 
and were constantly representing to us the danger 
there was of sinking, with all ^the usual hyperbole of 
Arab description. As wc suspected, howeyfli^, that 
they only made d'ifficulties in order to save themselves 
the trouble of attending us in our excursions, we paid 
but little attention to their observations, and continued 

' * Like the maritime lagoons which border the Egyptian Delta, 
this mar^ seems to have been originally a gulf. The coast, 
though now above the level of the marsh, Is a low strip of sand, 
which has apparently been formed by the strong current and north- 
easterly winds. The formation of this bank would convert the 
gulf into a lake ; and the accumulation of mud and sediment 
ndsing the bed of the lake, while the embankment continued to 
rise, would transform the lake ibto a marsh,— jSee Mod. TiiAV,| 
Egypt, vol. 1. pp. 44-d. 
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td CMJM tlid marsh, whenever <mr duties ^dered it 
necessary that we should examine either the coast or 
the country beyond it; taking no other precaution* 
than those of keeping in such places as appeared to 
oiFer the firmest footing. The crusted surface occa« 
sionally gave way under our horses’ feet, and disco- 
vered hollow spaces of various depth underneath, at 
the bottom of which appeared water; but, as none 
of our party ever sank in very deeply, we concluded 
that these hollows were too trifling to be dangerous, 
till experience at length convinced us, that a portion 
of truth was mixed up with the exaggerated accounts 

of our guides We were afterwards surprised, not 

only at our numerous escapes, but at our want of pe- 
netration in not having sooner perceived the danger 
to which the nature of the marsh had exposed us. AS 
two of our party were making their way across to some- 
thing which bore the appearance of a ruin, the ground 
suddenly gave way beneath the feet of the foremost 
horse, and discovered a hollow of 10 or 12 feet In 
depth, at the bottom of which appeared water. The 
animal, who was galloping at the time, feeling thd 
insecurity of his footing, sprang violently forward with 
all the energy of terror, and, by this sudden exertion, 
saved himself and his rider from destruction ; for it 
would not have been possible to extricate either from 
such a place, had there even been more persons at 
hand to attempt it. The ground continued to crack 
and break away for some distance further, as the horse 
l^loped on from the hole ; and a large aperture was 
^on formed in the crusted surface of the marsh, as 
the pieces fell in one after another. The whole extent 
of the danger was not at first perceived by the rider 
who had so narrowly escaped; but the person who 
was following, saw the chasm which had been made, 
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aadjnrheeluign his lunrse round in another direction, 
\v;a8 just in time to avoid plunging into it. As this 
accident oanrred near the middle of the marsh, it was 
difficult to decide upon the best path to be pursued, 
the surface being every where in appearance the same ; 
but, in order that the weight might be more equally 
divided, both riders dismounted, and continued to lead 
their horses till they reached a firmer place. This was, 
howpver, no easy matter ; as the poor animals were so 
. terrified with their repeated stumbles, that they could 
with difficulty be pulled along, and they trembled so 
violently as to be almost incapable of keeping their 
l^s ; for the surface frequently cracked, and partially 
gave way in places which appeared to be secure, and 
the parties were so often obliged to alter their direc- 
tion, that they almost despaired of being able to bring 
off their horses. After much winding and turning, 
this was, however, at length effected, and both horses 
and riders were heartily glad to find themselves once 
more on firm ground. Nothing was said to our guides 
of this accident, but it served to convince us that their 
apprehensions of the marsh were not groundless ; and 
we afterwards took the precaution of dismounting, 
when we had occasion to cross any part which was 
considered to be dangerous. We found, oii examina- 
tijon, that many hollow spaces of considerable depth 
and extent existed in various parts of the marsh ; and 
that the crust of salt and mud which covered them was 
sometimes not more than two inches, or an inch and 
a half, in thickness.’’ * 

Independently of their apparent depth and coni^- 
qtient danger, the water at the bottom of these chasms, 
was usually severs! feet deep; and the deposite of 


Beechey, pp, 1S7--9, 
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oAii Ail, made the whole a formidable qnOg- 
jnire, from T^hich escape would be nearly impossible. 
In that part of the marsh surrounding the Gusser et 
Jebha ( Jebha*s castle), the ground being unequal, no 
saline crust has been formed ; but the pits are often 
not less effectually concealed by the rank herbage, 
reeds, and brushwood; and the Travellers were in- 
debted to the sagacity of their horses, which 
stinately refused to quit the winding-path, more than 
to their own sagacity, for their preservation. Many 
insulated spots, both of earth and sand, are conspicuous 
in different parts of the marsh, most of which 'are 
“ honoured Avith a name.” The road either winds 
along their margin, or, when necessary, traverses them 
for greater security. The first of these little islands, 
oir oases, lies out of the track, at the distance of seven 
or eight miles from the coast.* it is called Tmergah, 
and has a village with a considerable plantation of 
date-trees. Sooleb, at the southern limit of the great 
marsh or lake, presents some tolerable pasturage, and 
its dreary wilds are consequently enlivened by flocks 
and herds, the property of several Arab shekhs, tended 
chiefly by negro slaves who dwell in scattered tents. 
The only water, however, is bitter, brackish, and 
stinking. In fact, the marsh does not wholly ter- 
minate here : having contracted itself, in passing this 
place, to the width of two or three miles, it again ex- 
pands, extending southward along the coast as far as 
Giraff, and occupying altogether a space of 101 miles 
in length.* 

* About ten miles S. of the mausoleum of the Maraboot Btt- 
shaifa> which gives name to the bay that it overlooks, there is a 
sandy elevation bearing the name of Aarar, which is remarkable as 
possessing a talland solitary date-tree, the only one to be met with on 
the coast of Syrtla, a tractof more than 400mile8. ThewholecoBst 
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. The pirty lea^hed (Hraff on tlie llth of Bittmber, 
(tho ninth day from Heiurata,) and pitched their 
^nts upon ipme land-hUIs, bordering a wide expanse 
pf phdn covered with Ipw brushwood. The journey 
across the marsh had been monotonous in the extreme. 
‘‘ JiJo objects,” says the Writer, “ had appeared to 
enliven the scene, and no sounds were heard but the 
yoices of our own camel-drivers, [and the tiresome, 
unvaried songs of our Arab escort, which* usually con« 
•isted of no more than three or four words, repeated 
eternally without any change of tone, and apparently 
without the consciousness of the performers them* 
selves. The only sounds which broke in upon the 
stillness of the night, were the prayers of our friend 
the Dubbahf as he chanted them at intervals in a low 
and drowsy tone, and the bowlings of his namesakes 
(the hyenas), who prowled about the tents, occasion* 
ally iningled with the shrill cries of the jackals.” 
The noxious qualities of the night air in these swampy 
jregions, were occasionally severely felt ; and in many 
parts of the marsh, a very offensive smell was per* 
ceived. « 

A little beyond diraff, is a small ravine called 
fFady Gh^aihay the banks of which present the only 
cultivation in the neighbourhood ; but the ground now 
begins to undulate, and is covered with pasturage; 
and at Za£5ran, the luxury of sweet water was again 
obtfuned,~-the first that had been met with since 
leaving Mesurata.* Zaffran has evidently been a ml* 

continues very low till eastward of Giraff, when it alters its cha- 
isetw t the shore hecoines rocky, the land gets more hilly, and is 
covered with vegetation. 

* The horses and camels had necessarily been put upon 'short 
allowance even oAthe bad water, and for the last four days .had 
bisa ivUbottt snyi whisk thsy had feU wvsiiaiy* ^Their bisatht 



Utary station, and it has a Uttlo'' port,«-*<^tho Jrst 
which occurs eastward from the Cephaias Prmon^ 
rmm,” but it is now nearly filled up with sand. At 
this place, (supposed to be the Aspis of Strabo, and 
the Asna of ISdrisi,) a chain^ of fortified posts oom« 
mences, which extends through the whole of the 
Syrtis, and into the Cyrenaica. The forts are of a 
quadrangular form, capable of holding from 50 to lOQ 
men, and are usually built over springs of water. 
.They have neither gate, window, nor other opening,^ 
except at the top, to which the garrison and those who 
fled to them for protection, must have gained access 
by ladders. The greater number of them are sup^ 
posed to have been erected by the Romans under the 
emperors. When the empire was at its greatest ex* 
tent, the demand for soldiers pressed upon its resources ; 
and the harassing service of the frontier required that 
every practicable provision should be made for the 
security and comfort of the troops to whom it was 
confided.* The immediate design of these forts, how- 
ever, seems to have been, to maintain an open con^- 
munication between the eastern and western parts of 
the proyince ; in order to which, it was necessary to 
guard the watering-places, and to provide depots strong 
enough to resist the sudden and unskilful attacks of 
the barbarians.t 

puticularly that of ths' caraeli, became extremely heated and 
odbnslve. The camel has been ;kQowa to go at kmg as tea days 
without drinking* but it suffers .ftom an abstinence of three w 
four. 

* " With regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they were fhr 
removed from any important scene of war, a single le^on (sup- 
posed to amount, with its attendant auxiliaries, to about 12,800 
men) maintained the domestic tranquillity of those great pro* 
Vinces.”— Gibbon. 

f Both Appianand Diodorus, in passim cited by Capt. Beechey, 
nuntion the prsctJceof erectlnllastles new themtleriBg 



The general appearance of Zaffran is not nnpleas- 
ing. Though bare of trees^ the hills oorered with 
verdure and overspread with a variety of flowers,* . 
the flocks scattered over the higher grounds, and the 
partial cultivation of the valleys, give to the country 
a eheerful aspect.^ It furnishes large supplies of 
com, wool, and manteca. The inhabitantsW Zaiffran, 
as of all the other parts of the Syrtis, are Bedouins ; 

for there is not a single inhabited town or village 
between Mesurata and Bengazi. ” We found 
them,** says Captain Beechey, “ hospitable and oblig- 
ing; and never entered one of their tents without 
receiving a cordial reception : their simple fare of 
milk and dates was always freely offered, and our 
horses were regaled with a feed of coTn.:|: Fresh milk 

placet; a precaution rendered necessary by the barbarous policy> 
so often had recourse to in order.to repel invasion, of filling up 
the wells or poisoning them. 

♦ No traces could be perceived of the plant, properly so called, 
which appears to have givoi name to the place; but the whole 
neighbourhood was overspread with a species of crocus, from 
Which saffron might very possibly be extracted.” The place, 
doubtless, takes its name from the flower. The saffron of the 
Gbarlan mountains Is described by Leo Africanus as the best in the 
world. 

t The appearance of the beach in the neighbourhood of Zaffiran, 
Is descrlb^ as very singular and formidable. Had we not our* 
selves beheld the extraordinary scene which it presented, we should 
scarcely luve believed it possible that U)e force of the sea could, 
under any circumstances, have raised Ihe large blocks of stone 
which are piled up on this part of the coast. Heaps of sand and 
sea^weed axe thrown up with these blocks ; and the roar and con- 
fusion which a moderate gale of wind here occasions, are such as, 
in'other places, will seldom be found to accompany the most violent 
weather. Sallust seems to allude to the powerful action of the 
naf: Nam ubi mare magnum etse et seevire venfia ecepU» limum, 
arenamque, etaaxa ingentiafluctus trahunt, (BelLJugurth., p. 78)”— 
Beechey, p. 162, 3. 

The com is deposited, as is usual in Northern Africa, indstens 
or eubtmai^ granaries. Yaxlb. asserts, that wheat thw pra- 
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ttrfts not dtrays'to be had, but they Vere never xvith- 
out a'good supply gf liban (butte%.milk), which a long 
day’s hard riding through a country without - roads^ 
and under the influence of an African sun, made 
infinitely more palatable than^ will easily be imagined 
by those who can spare it for their pigs. “We' 
were often much amused, on these occasions, with 
the surprise which our appearance created, and at 
the contest^ between ilhrepressed curiosity and the 
respect which onr Arab friends were desirous of shew- 
ing to their guests. This struggle generally lasted 
till we had finished our repast, and our hosta would 
then begin to draw a little nearer to 4te mats 
which they had spread upon the ground for our seats $ 
the women to examine our dress more minutely, 
and the men to handle our sabres and fire-arms. 
The white linen of which our turbans and under 
garments were composed, excited the greatest adhnira- 
tion in the former, while our double-barrelled guns, 
and pocket-pistols, with stop-locks, were the objects of 
attraction to the latter. In a very short time, the 
reserve of both sexes would begin to wear away very 
rapidly, and the whole family of onr host would crowd 
round us indiscriminately, each trying to be heard 
above the other : one question after another poured 
in upon us from all sides, and either nobody waited 
for an answer, or the answer was given by half a 
dozen of the family at once, each expressing a different 
opinion from that of his neighbour. At length, when 
no ^satisfactory conclusion could be formed upon the 
subject of their inquiry, they would wait to have the 
question formally answered by ourselves ; and the real 

served, vrill keep for fifty years, and millet for more than a huor 
dred. Csesar alludes to the same ancient mode of preserving the 
PI»du«e «fA£ticaii ' 

r 6 
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^ object wbiob excited ^leir caftoeity> wee 

geserelly lo differei^ aJl those which they hed 
assigned to it, that the whole party, then waiting in 
silent expectation for the result, would burst out all at 
once into the loudest exclamations of surprise, and 
sometimes into hts of laughter, which laid them rolling 
on the ground, and left tiiea scarcely strength to rise 
when we got up to take, our leave. Among the nu« 
merous objects of attraction, our compass^ telescopes, 
and watches excited universal admiration; and the 
reason why the hands of the latter should move round 
of then^ves, and why the needle of the compass 
dmuld aINrays turn to the northward, must have been 
canvassed among them for many mouths afterwards. 
Why a man or a camel could be seen distinctly 
through a tube, when they could scarcely be seen at 
allj at the same distance, without it, will afford equal 
matter for speculation ; and the next European who 
may visit the tents of our friends, will probably hear 
an account of these wonders so much disfigured by 
misrepresentation, and so, much exaggerated by the 
enthusiasm of Arab fancy, as will lead him to doubt 
whether they aver saw what they are describing, or 
to believe that they are teUing him some whimsical 
Story which has no bettw foundation than those 
ef the Thousand and One Nights, or the description 
ef a Mahommedan paradise. 

We found the men of Zaffran active, healthy, and 
well made ; the women pretty and well behaved. The 
dress of the former consists merely of a coarse baraeoHy 
with a red cap, and sandals of camel's hide. The wo« 
men wear a loose cotton shirt under the bardcany and, 
instead of the sandals, were furnished with laced boots, 
^ey had as usual a jprofusion of rude omameuts and 
chaims to avert the evil eye, and were notal all aoxioua 



0 their fym veiled pr to afoid the society of 
strangers. A small looking-glass aitd a few strings, a£ 
beads were received with delight by tlie fairer part; 0 f 
this community; and a knife with a fe\^ flints and 
some powder, were accepted very thankfully by the 
men.”* 

The route from Zaflran to Medinet Sultan, lies 
through the same description of pastoral country, 
which becomes gradually higher, and in the valleys is 
well cultivated. Besides numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats, some ozeA and camels were seen ; and in aU 
parts were found, hares, plovers, quails, curlews, wild 
ducks, a few snipes, and numerous jackals i the latter 
were, indeed, throughout the journey, constant ooin« 
panions, « 

Medinet Sultan has been an important military 
position, and its situation appears to answer very 
nearly to that of the city of Sort, the ancient capital 
of this district.f There are remains of several strongly 
built quadrangular forts, with foundations of strong 
wfdls communicating with them. Within one. indo* 
sure is a subterranean granary, which has been lined 
with rough stones, and coated with excellent cement, 
still in a very perfect state* About two miles S. £. 
this station, are decided remains of an ancient city, 
from which it probably takes its name. A number of 
the wells and tanks are in very good preservation, but 
the buildings were found in so ruinous a state as to 

♦ Beechey, pp» 165—168. 

* t The name of Sort or Sert is not known to the Arabs as apply- 
ing to any city or ancient site, but is employed to designate the 
tract of country whkh begins at Sooleb and extends to Baiei* 
Tke modem name of the .ruins. Medim or Medina Sultan (tha 
city, or the royal city), which has evidently superseded the mom 
dist^ctive app^tlon, indicates this to baVe bWn the chief plAde 
lathe flyxtie.r^kn*. 
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yender it in^sible to make oat a pteo of tkem 
eut^previouB excavation. At Medinet Sultan, thwe 
^ a sandy bay, in which boats might find shelter with 
particular winds ; and a lake commences here, appa- 
rently deep, which communicates with the sea in two 
places, and extends along the coast to the eastward. 
The . stony nature of the beach, running out into 
dangerous shallows, renders a passage through the 
channels now impracticable for vessels of any kind; 
but it may formerly have allowed of the entrance of 
small craft. A great many flamingoes were seen upon 
the lake, with several coveys of snipes and curlews. 

The route continued to traverse low and marshy 
gpround to Nehim, the next halting place ; and then 
skirted the edge of another marsh, whkh extends for 
amoral miles parallel with the beach, from which it is 
separated by sand-hills. The same dreary alternation 
of lake and swamp, according as the coast rises into 
sand-hills or sinks to the marshy level, continued with 
little interruption during several successive stages. 
At Wady Shegga, there are remains of some strong 
forts, and obscure traces of a small town ; and about 
two miles to the eastward, a high diif projects very 
remarkably into the sea, upon which has been built a 
strong fortress of hewn stones. It commands, on both 
sides, an extensive view over the sea, and overlooks 
many remains of. building scattered about the plain at 
the back of it A great quantity of broken pottery 
was found at this place; and red earthen jars were 
<dMerved protruding through the sides of the diff where 
it^ bad fallen away. The floor and two sides of a 
duunber (or reservoir ?) coated with excellent cement^ 
were noticed in the side of the diff near the sea : the 
bldiier parts had fallen away with the rock, an^ were 
scattered ^in rain on the beach, which pras Ihidtly 



strewed with remans of the fortress. At the to&t* lit 
the eminenceris a ravine, which seems to be the bed of 
a considerable torrent. The mountains, here ninning 
parallel with the beach, approach so closely to the 
sea, that the intervening plain might, by means 
this ravine, be easiiy defended ; and traces of strong 
walls are visible on both sides of it, which have ex- 
tended from the sea to the foot of the hills, forming a 
very efiPectual barrier. This site seems to merit the 
more particular description, being so well adapted, in 
the opinion of Capt. Beechey, both by nature and' art, 
for the establishment of a boundary line, that he is 
strongly inclined to fix here the site of the Castle of 
Euphrantes, which defended the frontier of Cyrene 
under the Ptolemies. Its modem name is Benger- 
wdd.* Some large mounds of sand and rubbish, 
through which occasionally appear parts of the walls 
and ground.plans of houses, about five miles further, 
and three-quarters of a mile inland, are conjectured to 
mark the site of the trading frontier town of Charex. 
There is no doubt, it is remarked, that the greater 
part of this tract has been formerly inhabited. 

Soon after passing the above-mentioned mounds, 
the Travellers arrived at the wells of Hudia, which 
setems to take its name from a Jewish settlement. 
Here is seen a very remarkable hill, through which 
gypsum protrudes in almost every part, and terminat- 
ing in a conical mound of pure gypsum, ** so snoioeith 
as] to have the appearance of ice.*’ The diameter of 
the cone at its base is about 30 feet. The valleys be- 
tween the hills are very fertile, and produce, among 
other flowers, a variety of wild geraniums, singularly 

• For the arguments in support of this opinion, we must reflgr 

our readers ;to Beechey, pp. 189—91. Della Celia suppoies tite 
lMmp4My*to have^bsen at Zafilw). 
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iitei witiiiiri^es ef Me, which floorishcc in grcair 
•hu9(buiiDl> The water u collected in « hnUow be^ 
twien the hills, and the ^ wdlf appear to be ponds. 

. A barren and rugged country now succeeds for two 
etages to the confines of Barca { and during the latter 
part of the way, no living creature was seen,' with the 
exception of a hyena and a wild bull of a species called 
by the Arabs bagrah-iomhi both of which fied at the 
approaidi of the party. Muktahr is the boundary of 
the districts of Syrt and Barca, the line being marked 
by small piles of loose stones. A road here branches 
off to some sulphur-mines called Kebritf a day and a 
half to the southward, whence sulphur is brought on 
camels to Braiga, where vessels occasionally arrive to 
receive it. From this circumstance, the Gulf, in this 
part^ is cafied by the Arabs, Giun el Kelrit (Sulphur 
Gulf). Near Muktahr is a remarkable table-hill, 
called Jebei Allah, The route now lay for a few miles 
along the edge of an extensive salt lake, and then 
crossed a. ridge called JerJa, to Sachreen, a place 
situated at the most southern point or bottom of the 
Syrtio Gulf. The aspect of this part of its shores, 
mii^t seem well tp harmonize with the horrors with 
which ancient superstition invested them.* Marsh, 
sand, and barren rochs alone meet the eye, without a 
Vnm of vegetatum in any direction. The stillness 
the night was not even broken by the bowlings of the 
jsdkal and the hyena, who prowled about the tents of 
the Travellers in other parts of the Syrtis ; and it 
seemed as if the barren waste had been deserted by 
eyery animated thing. 

Ckmtrary to every representation of the figure 
of this Gulf in modern charts, its southern termina- 

* la thUMl^ibQUihood ww the cave of the 
BO much dreaded by the children of the ancknti.* 
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tkm was Icmnd to Iba a ahore vetf slii^y ind faja d j 
swaging due east and west> withcnit any appeapnaa 
of either inlet or port.* It ia ramarkaidey too, that 
the large tract of quicksand usually laid down in thif 
part of the Gulf, was ascertained to have no odetenee | 
the sand-hills affording as good a footing as any dip 
sand can be supposed to present. The sand heaps art* 
moreover, confined to the beach. A chain of hills 
solid stone, vai 7 ing in height from 400 to 600 feet, runs 
E. and W. at a short distance from the coast ; between 
which and the sand-hills, the plain, after passing the 
bottom of the Gulf, affords in many places an excid«^ 
lent pasturage. So that, if we should consider the 
8yrtis in general as a large unbroken body of sand, 
which the ancients seem mostly to have done, we 
should certainly form a very wrong idea of the coun- 
try in question.” f » 

From Sachreeu, the party proceeded for two house 
along a very narrow path between a large marsh and 
the sand-hills on the coast ; which, during the rains, 
must be impassable. They then again entered on a 
district of pasture-land ; and on the next day, reached 
the port of Braiga. This has been a atrongly fortified 
post. On the western .point of the bay which emu 
stitutes the mma (harbour), are the ruins of a Aonum 
fort ; and on the same high ground are other remains 
«f building* The ground was, for some distohee^ 
strewed with fragments of pottery and glass ; and a 
brass coin of Augustus G»sar was found in a telwable 

* '' The chart ascribed to Ptolemy, is the pnly one we {pie 
quainted with, which approaches to something like the actual form 
of the coast; and every step which modem geographers have re- 
ceded from this outline, has been a step fiirther from the trutli.** 

t Beechey, pp. 210—224. Lucan’s description of the march of 
Cato across the burning sands of the. Syr^, is so sxsf^atsdi 
CaptaInB. says, at to bs almost whoBy poetfell. 
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on ih^ beach, ready for anbai^hfttion. South-west (tf 
this point) there extends a large salt lake and marsh) 
belov the level of the seU) with which it has at one 
time, probably) communicated ; in which case, the point 
on which the fort stands, may have been an island. 
Among the high sand-hills are'*8ome wells, the water 
d which is brackish, though several hundred feet 
ab(We the level of the sea. Beyond them, to the south. 
wmd) are some green hills, among which are ruins of 
severi^if quadrangular forts. Braiga must certainly 
have been a station of some importance, and Captain 
Beediey suggests, that it may be the site of the Auto- 
mala of Strabo. 

After passing two inter^ting ruins of ancient forts, 
the party next halted at a bold, rocky promontory, 
called by][the Arabs Tabilba, on which are remains of 
another castle. On a hill just above it, are the ruins of 
a very strong fortification, which wks connected With 
the castle by a wall five feet in thickness, carried 
quite round Ae precipice on which it stood. This was 
^fmided) on the inland side, by a fosse thirty feet in 
wji4th) excavated in the s<did rock ; and the rubbish 
extracted fmmed a bank on the outer side. On 
the} beach are remains of a wall, or quay, remarkably 
weU constnioted, as is proved by its having so long 
resilted the violence of the surf. The interior the 
castle rode has been excavated into numerous galleries 
and chambers, which seem to have answered the pur- 
pose of barracks : some of these are spadous and very 
wdl finished, but the sea, which now washes throu^ 
the exterior , chambers, has destroyed their surface, 
and, in some instances, their foundation. In fact, the 
l>ase of .the rock, Captain Beechey says, is perforated 
like a honeycomb by the action the sea, which now 
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washes through the hdUowt) with a roar that mtisV in 
stormy weatholr, be tremendous. In one of the chaitt- 
bers were several indistinct Greek inscriptions, in the 
mnning-hand of the Greeks of the Roman empire, 
written in ink upon the walls, — possibly by prisoneni. 
In other parts of the rock were excavated tombs, some 
of which were entered by a quadrangular well or shaft : 
they contained only a few scattered bones. There 
can be no doubt,” it is added, that great part of the 
rock has already been washed away, the sea having 
gained considerably on the land j and several wells are 
now'observable some feet under water, which were of 
course originally above its level.” On each side of 
the promontory is a small sandy bay, neither of which 
at present affords any shelter for vessels, but from 
which the galleys of the ancients might have been 
easily drawn up on the beach ; a mode'of sheltering 
their vessels often adopted. 

The next day, the party proceeded to some brackish 
wells called Ain'Agan*; a few miles from which, there 
is a remarkable hill called Aalum Limarish^ overlooking 
an extensive tract : to the southward of this hill, a 
chain of lakes and swamps extends two days to the 
south-eastward. They communicate with the watfy 
at Ain Agan, and may once have joined the sea. To 
seaward was observed an island about a mile in length, 
called Gara, and the Gulf is here beset vdth breakers. 
No object of any 'jnterest occurs along the coast be- 
tween this point and Bengasi. Inland, however, 
there are many ruins of ancient forts, which become 
more numerous and considerable on advancing east- 
ward. Tombs are occasionally found excavated in the 
neighbourhood of such forts as are built on a rodty 
soil : some of these'were entered by wells ; others % 
^infld planes like those in front df the Tombs of the 
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Kings At triMbci, After paising CercoM, (where 'are 
1^0 epvei that might serve for boats,) the country ixu- 
proves at every, step, and the Travellers soon found 
themselves surrounded with extensive crops of barley 
and excellent pasturage, attended with a correspondent 
iderease of population. A great part of the country 
in the last stage towards Bengasi, is encumbered with 
hlpdci of stone placed upright in long alleys, which 
are erossed at right angles by others, forming a com- 
plete labyrinth. “ This peculiarity appears to be 
occasioned by the nature of the soil, which, although 
rich and excellent, is every where covered with a sur- 
face of stone of various thickness, which it is of course 
necessary to break up and remove, in order to culti- 
vate the soil beneath. To move the blocks altogether 
from the ground, would be an endless labour ; and 
they have accordingly been ranged in this manner, 
serving at the same time as boundaries to property, 
and as impediments to the approach of an enemy.** 

At length, on the 12th of January, 'after a journey 
of about five weeks from Tripoli, Capt. Beechey and his 
party reached Bengasi, which occupies the site of the 
ancient Berenice. Here, they took up their quartersVor 
the rainy season, which commenced shortly after their 
arrival, and lasted till the beginning of March, accom- 
panied with constant gales from the N. £. and N. W« 
** The state of the town during, this period,** says Capt. 
Beechey, may truly be said to have been miserable ; 
the houses, being chiefly put together with mud, were 
oonrinualiy giving way, and falling ; in and we were fre* 
quently apprised of occurrences of this nature, in our 
own immediate neighbourhood, by the shrieks and 
cries of women, whose families had been sufferers oo 
some of diese occasions* 

Tha atreeUhdiilfiigapart.of the time, were Utenlly 



convert^ into siv^rg; t}ie majrktt wai without 
pliOs, owing to the impossibility of driving cettle into 
the town $ and the number of sheep and goats whi^ 
perished in l^e neighbourhood of Bengaai, from iho 
extreme inclemency of the weather, amounted (wo 
were informed) tQ several thousands. For ourselves, 
we were fortunate in having one room in our house 
which was capable of resisting the rain, the terrace on 
its roof having been cemented by one of the Bays, who 
had occupied it a short time before; and riiis, we 
really believe, was the only room in the town, whidb 
could be fairly considered weather-proof. The court* 
yard round which our apartments were built, (if they 
may be dignified with so imposing an appellation,) 
assumed for a long time the appearance of a pond ; and 
a 'narrow space was only left here and there on its 
borders, by which we could pass from one room to 
another.^ 

Froniithe state of our own house, which we haiva 
already'said might be considered as the best in the 
town, the ^conditimi of other parts of Bengari during 
the rijns, may be in some measure imagined ; although 
it will scarcely be possible for the inhabitants of oivi* 
lized countries, unacquainted with the nature of Arab 
towns, to conceive half the wretchedness and the utter 
want of comfort which they present on similar occasions. 

The houses of Bengasi are buih after the usual 
manner of Arab buildings ; that is to say, with rough 
and unequally shaped stones, put together with mud 
instead of mortar ; they generally consist of a ground 
floor only, built round a ^square oourUyard, which ii 
exposed to the weather, and into which the doors of 
the chambers open, which seldom communicate with 
each other; the court is not paved, and in houses 
iiu»» than ordiAacy ooniequesoe, thera U gpc w ri m it 
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tifxe centre. The roofs are flat, and are 
formed of rafters (dbiefly of young pine-trees from the 
neighbouring forests), over which are laid mats ; and 
oa'these, there is generally a quantity of sea-weed, or 
other vegetable rubbish ; over the whole is spread a 
thick stratum of mud, which is beat down as hard as 
Arab laziness will admit of at the time when the ter- 
rain is made. They who can afford it (and there are 
very few so fortunate), spread a preparation of lime 
over the mud ; which, as the cement is usually well 
made, forms a surface impervious to the weather, 
while the coating remains in good condition. The 
rain which falls, is in these cases highly beneficial, 
since it is carried off by spouts into some general 
reservoir, or is collected in large earthen jars for the 
daily consumption of the house. By far the gi‘eater 
number of houses are, however, unprovided with any 
defence of this nature ; and if the precaution of beat- 
ing down the mud, ^ich forms the terrace, eufficiently 
haurd to make the water run off, be not adopted at the 
commencement of the rains, it is more than probable, 
that the whole of the building so n^lected will dis- 
appear before the season is over. As the religion and 
the laziness of an Arab equally prompt him to depend 
more upon the interference of Providence, than upon 
any exertions of his own, this precaution is often neg- 
lected ; and after having borne, with exemplary pa- 
tience, all the dirt and inconvenience occasioned by 
passage of , the rain through the mud over his 
head, he is roused from his lethargy by the screams of 
his wife and children, alarmed, or badly wounded by 
the fall of the roof, or by some serious accident from a 
similar cause, by which he is a sufferer himself. Many 
persons were severely wounded at Bengasd in the win- 
during which we were , confided there $ ,and it is 
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probable) that there are accidents in the town eveiy 
year, occasioned by similar neglect. 

When a house falls, it is generally left in a state 
of rubbish and ruin, and the survivers of the family 
remove to another spot without troubling themselves 
further about it : the consequence is, that the streets 
are often nearly blocked up by mounds of this nature, 
disposed in various parts of them ; which form, in the 
winter time, heaps of mud and mire, and, in the dry 
weather, scatter thick clouds of light dust in the faces 
and eyes of the passengers. 

As these masses of rubbish also serve at the same 
time as general receptacles for the superfluities of the 
city, groupes of half-famished dogs and myriads of 
flies are invariably collected about them ; in the midst 
of which are seen lying very contentedly, or rolling 
about fmr diversion, swarms of little naked children, 
regardless of either, which one might almost fancy 
Wiaru actually produced by the fertilizing qualities of 
these heaps of putrid matter, as the monsters of old 
ai!e asserted to have been from the slime and the mud 
of the Nile. There is, however, nothing singular or 
peculiar to Bengazi in the scene which we have just 
described ; for every Arab town and village willfle 
found, more or less, to present to us a similar sp^ 
tacle. Filth and dust, aill swarms of insects of every 
description, must inevitably be the consequences of 
this continued neglect ; and we accordingly find that 
these several annoyances, together with the scattered 
gioupes of lean dogs and naked children, form the 
principal characteristics (in the estimation of their 
European visiters) of these enviable places of abode^. 
We say, in the opinion of the natives of Europe, 
because an Arab or a Moor sees nothing remarkable 
in any of the objects here alladed to, and would oo&« 
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noyed at any similar dl>jects or inconveniencei^. 

“ In addition to the rtnisances already enumerated, 
Iho Open spades in Bengasi are usually ornamented by 
pools of stagnant, putrid water $ and that which is in 
the market-place, is rendered more particularly offen. 
ilve, from the circumstance of its being the common 
receptacle of the oifal and blood of the animals which 
are killed there, and which may truly be said to realize 
the words of the poet, in ‘ making the green one red.’ 
It may readily be imagined, that, in the heat of the 
summer, these places are not very wholesome ; and they 
arc probably often the causes of fevers, especially dur- 
ing the prevalence of southerly winds- That these 
Sinks of corruption should ever be bathing-places, will 
aot perhaps be so easily (conceived ; but they are 
nevertheless often used for such purpose; and the 
children of the town will very frequently adjourn from 
the dust-heaps already described, to cool themselves 
(we cannot in conscience say to clean themselves) in 
the green and red pools here alluded to. With so 
many objects to attract and encourage them, it is not 
to be wondered at, that Bengazi is proverbial for flies ; 

every part of the town, both within and without 
the houses, may truly be to «warm with them. 
Among the tarious annoyances with which the place 
ftbounds, these are, perhaps, the most serious of any ; 
or, at all events, they are those from which it is least 
possible to escape ; there is, in fact, no chance of avoid- 
ing them ; they follow you every where from place to 
place, settle on every part of the aims, legs, and body, 
which the heat of the weather obliges you to leave 
Uncovered ; creep obstinately into the corners of the 

S es, and up the nostrils, into the hollows of the 
and the comers of the mouth when it is closed, 
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when] it is open ; et mealSj eirery part of the flish^ 
and their contents are covered as soon as they are pm* 
duced, and every fluid becomes a trap for as many of 
these insects as can crowd themselves over its sorfaoft 
In short, there is literally no riding or walking, Mo 
reading or writing, no eating or resting one’s self, in 
any part of Bengazi in comfort for them ; and if, at 
night, they take up their accustomed position on the 
cieling, and give place to the fleas and mosquitos, the 
first dawn of morning finds them on the wing, and 
all alive to recommence their operations. They are 
at the same time so watchful, and so quick in their 
motions, that it is difficult to succeed in killing any 
of them. We often caught thirty or forty fleas in a 
tfloming, on turning down the bed-clothes, with a little 
attention, and as many daring the day on different 
parts of our dress, particularly about the legs and 
ankles; but the whole collection of flies which we 
could kill in a week, would scarcely amount to this 
number ; unless we except those which were caught 
in the traps which we were usually in the habit of 
setting for them. All hot climates are more or less 
subject to these nuisances, but it is probable, that nO 
place on earth wU^ be found to abom^ more in fliSt 
than Bengazi ; we might perhaps say, that few places 
could be mentioned where so many of them wfll at 
any time be observed. 

“ The situation of Bengali is, however, much 
better than so filthy a town may be said to deserve; 
It is built on the coast, close to the sea, at the eXtrOii 
mity of a beautiful, fertile plain, extending itself to 
the foot of a long chain of mountains, about fourteen 
miles distant (in this part) to the south-eastward. FleA* 
Itful crops of com and vegetables are afforded to the 
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townbytliecaltiTated lands in the neigbboarhood, and 
the supplies of beef and mutton are in general very regu- 
lar and abundant. The harbour of Bengazi appears 
to have been formerly capable of containing good-sized 
vessels ; and even in the recollection of some of the 
present inhabitants, the Bashaw’s ships were accus- 
tomed to lie, where now only boats can be accommo- 
dated. At present, it can be entered only by small 
vessels, drawing seven or eight feet water, and that 
merely in moderate weather. It is well protected from 
the sea by reefs of rocks, between which the entrance 
is so narrow as to render a pilot necessary. There 
seems to be little doubt that the harbour originaUy 
communicated at all times with the lake to the south- 
ward of the town, as it does at the present day In the 
rainy season ; but, owing to the accumulation of sand 
from the sea, and of alluvial deposite from the lake, 
the communication is now, during the summer months, 
wholly interrupted. At the entrance of the port is the 
castle of the Bey of Bengazi, constructed on the ruins 
an ancient building, part of which is still visible at 
the base of the castle next the sea. The existing 
structure is built with small stones and mud, so slightly, 
that when the Adventure made its appearance before 
it, the Bey requested Captain Smyth would dispense 
with the usual salute, as he feared the concussion 
would otherwise bring down a part of the walls. Its 
form is square, with a round tower at each of three 
angles; the fourth,, which fronts the entrance of the 
harbour, being occupied by a pile of building, appro- 
priated to the harem of his excellency. 

Besides the harem of the Bey, the castle contains 
the officers and chaotaet of his household, and a nu- 
merous body of troops might be lodged within the 
limits of its walls. In time of trouble, it is the only 
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]l>lacd to iviiiek he eonM ratmt whh isfeey; tuid ft 
forms the only ornament and the only protection whidi 
the town of Bengal possesses. 

“ We were informed, that Bengazi contained about 
9000 inhabitants, a large proportimi of which were 
Jews and negro slaves ; but the number of persons 
residing in the town is continually varying, owing to 
the circumstance of many persons removing to the 
country whenever the^weather permits, Where they 
establish themselves in tents, or in huts made of 
palm-branches and dhurnustalks. The Jews of Ben- 
gazi are a persecuted race, but uniformly steady in 
their pursuit after riches': as is usually the case in 
Mahomedan countries, they are, with the few excep- 
tions we shall presently mention, the principal mer- 
chants and tradesmen of the place $ and their well- 
directed and unremitted industry alone enables them 
to meet the heavy exactions which are made upon 
their purses and property by the adherents to the 
religion of the Prophet. Their houses are generally 
cleaner and better furnished than those of most of the 
Mahomedans ; and we never entered any of than 
without finding the whole family employed in some 
useful decupation. We found them invariably civil 
and obliging, an^ apparently contented with their 
condition ; which proves how much habit will recoim 
cile us to evils which, to those no'fc inured to theos, 
would be intolerable# The ‘ fierce impatience* which 
formerly characterized the Jews of the Cyrenaica, has 
disappeared with the probability of its being success- 
fully exerted ; and poverty is now almost the only 
evil to which they will not quietly submits The trade 
of Bengazi is fiot, however, wholly confined to the 
Jews ; for, besides the Bey himself, who may be con- 
sidered as the first merchant, there we several other 

PAET I. Q 
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very respectable Mabomedan traders.' The bazar, not- 
withstanding, presents little more than the articles 
ill greatest request among the Bedouins; amongst 
which may be seen bundles of rusty nails, horse-shoes, 
musket-balls, and large flints, which form the chief 
objects of thoir visits, and are exposed for sale, on 
boards, at the doors of a few of the most industrious 
Arab inhabitants of the town, and bargained for with 
as much seriousness and vehemence, as if they were 
the most costly goods. 

“The produce of the interior consists chiefly of 
corn, wool, and manteca, with which the merchants 
freight the different foreign vessels that purposely 
touch at Bengazi. This is done in preference to em- 
ploying the small vessels of the country ; first, because 
the foreign vessels arc much better navigated, and 
secondly, because in sailing under European colours, 
they are less liable to molestation from the Greeks. 
Besides these articles, oxen are well known to con- 
stitute a great portion of the trade of Bengazi ; and 
many vessels are kept constantly employed in trans- 
porting them to Malta qnd other places during the 
summer months. If the wind prove favourable, and 
the passage be quickly made, the profits to ^1 parties 
are great; but it sometimes happens that, from violent 
or contrary winds, or from the vessel being ill calcu- 
lated for the cargo, and more frequently from there 
being too great a number of these poor animals crowded 
inconsiderately together, so many oxen die from 
thirst and suffocation, from bruises, and occasionally 
from drowning, as to render the profits of the voyage 
very trifling* The cattle are chiefly driven from the 
neighbourhood of Cyreiie.”* * 


• Beechey, pp. 292-301. 
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Few traces of the ancient city remain above ground, 
although much might be brought to light by excava- 
tion. “ When we reflect,” remarks Capt. Beechey, 
“ that Berenice flourished under Justinian, and that 
its walls underwent a thorough repair in the reign of 
that Emperor, it will be thought somewhat singular, 
that both the town and its walls should have disap- 
peared so completely as they have done.’* Of the 
latter, scarcely a vestige remains above the surface of 
the plain ; but the limits of the ancient city appear to 
be indicated by a salt-water lake to the southward of 
the town, while to the eastward, the ground is so low 
as to be frequently covered by the sea, which oozes 
through the sand heaped upon the beach. Very ex- 
tensive remains of building are still found about Ben- 
gazi, at the depth of a foot or two below the surface 
of the plain. “ Whenever a house is intended to be 
erected, the projector of it has nothing more to do, in 
order to obtain materials, than] to send a few men to 
excavate in the neighbourhood, and with them a ca- 
mel, or two or three asses, to transport what has been 
dug up to the spot which has been fixed upon for the 
house. If the fragments which are found should 
prove too large for removal, which is generally the 
case, they are broken into smaller pieces, without the 
least hesitation or concern, till they are reduced to a 
convenient size for loading, and are afterwards broken 
again into still smaller pieces as occasion may .require, 
on the place where the house is built. Many valu- 
able remains of antiquity must have disappeared in 
this way'; but it is probable, at the same time, that 
many still exist to reward the expense of excavation]; 
and we have little doubt, that statues and inscriptions, 
numerous fragments of architecture, and good col- 
lections of coins and gems, might still be obtained 
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within the distance of half a mile round Bengazi. 
On the beach to the nprthward and to the north-east- 
ward of the town, where a bank of twenty and thirty 
feet (more or less) is formed of the rubbish of one of 
the ancient cities, coins and gems are continually 
washed down in rainy weather ; and the inhabitants 
of Bengazi repair In crowds to the beach, after storms, 
and sift the earth which falls away from the cliff, dis- 
posing of whatever they may find to the few Euro- 
peans of the place.”* 

The quarries from which the city of Berenice 

and probably that of Hesperis also ”) drew its 
materials, are found at no great distance, sunk down 
in the rock to a considerable depth. Gapt. Beechey 
and his party flattered themselves that they should 
have found them full of excavated tombs ; but there 
was no appearance of their having been applied to the 
purpose of sepulture. In one instance only, a large 
portion of rock had been shaped into a quadrangular 
form, to serve as a tomb. Besides these quarries, 
some very singular pits or chasms, of natural forma- 
tion, were discovered in the neighbourhood. They 
consist of a level surface of excellent soil, several 
hundred feet in extent, enclosed within steep, and for 
the most part perpendicular sides of solid rock, rising 
sometimes to a height of 60 or 70 feet, or more, before 
they reach the level of the plain in which they are 
lutuated. The soil at the bottom of these chasms ap- 
pears to have.been washed down from the plain above, 
by the heavy rains, and is frequently cultivated by the 
Arabs ; so that a person, on walking over the country 

- * Beechey, p. 316. An excellent collection of these remnins hae 
since been sold for 6000 doUaif by a relation of ths vksHioiuiul of 
Bwgsai, . 
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where they exist, comes suddenly upon a beautiful 
orchard or garden, blooming in secret, and in the 
greatest luxuriance, at a considerable depth beneath 
his feet, and defended on all sides by walls of solid 
rocks, so as to be at ' first sight apparently inacces- 
sible. “ The effect of these secluded little spots, pro- 
tected, as it were, from the intrusion of mankind 
by the steepness and depth of the barriei-s which 
enclose them, is singular and pleasing in the extreme. 
They reminded us,’-^ says Capt. B., “ of some of those 
secluded retreats which we read of in fairy legends ; 
and we could almost fancy ourselves, as we looked 
down upon them, in the situation of some of those 
favoured knights and princes, the heroes of our earlier 
days, who have been permitted to wander over the 
boundaries of reality, into regions shut out from the 
rest of mankind. It was impossible to walk round 
the edge of these precipices, looking every where for 
some part less abrupt than the rest, by which we 
might descend into the garden beneath, without call- 
ing to mind the description given by Scylax, of the 
far-famed garden of the Hesperides.” 

It has hitherto been supposed, that the Hesperian 
Gardens of the Ancients were nothing more than 
some of those verdant oases which stud the Libyan 
Desert, and which, from their concealed and inac- 
cessible position, their unknown origin, and their 
striking , contrast to the surrounding waste, might 
well suggest the idea of a terrestrial paradise, and 
become the types of the still fairer creations of poetic 
fable. It would really seem, however, that the first 
position of these Elysian groves, was at this extremity 
of the Cyrenaica ; and that the original idea of the 
legend was taken from a subterranean garden of the 
above description. “ This celebrate^ retreat is stated 
o 3 
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by Seylat to have been au inclosed spot of two jfiadia 
each way, filled with thickly planted fruit-trees [of 
vaiiouB kinds, ^ and inaccessible on all sides. Jt was 
situated at 620 stadia (50 geographical miles) from 
the port of Barce;< and this agrees precisely with that 
of the places above descril^ from Ftolemata. The 
testimony of [Pliny is also very decided in fixing the 
site of the Hesperides in the neighbourhood of Bere.* 
nioe. ‘ Not far from the city* (Berenice) * is the 
river Lethon and the sacred 'grove where the gardens 
of the Hesperides are said to be situated.’* The 
name, indeed, of Hesperides would induce us to place 
the Garden so called, in the vicinity of Bengazi ; for 
the Hesperides Wei'S the early inhabitants of that part 
of the Cyrenaica, and Hesperia was the ancient name 

of Berenice We do not mean,” adds Captain B., 

to point out any one of these subterranean gardens 
as that which is described in the passage above quoted 
from Scylaz ; few we know of no one which will cor- 
respond, in point of extent, to the garden which that 
author has mentioned. All those which we saw, were 
considerably less than the fiftli of a mile in diameter 
(the measurement given by Scylax) ; and the places 
of this nature which would best agree with the diiuen- 
aions, are now filled with water sufficiently fresh to 
be drinkable, and take the form of romantic little 
lakes. jScarcely any two of the gardens we met with 
were, however, of the same depth or extent ; and we 
have no reason to conclude that, becmise we saw none 
which, were laige enough to be fixed upon for^the 
garden of the Hesperides, there is therefore no place 
of the dimensions^ required ; particularly as the sin- 

1 * Pliny, Nat. ;Hist., lib. v. c. 5. Ptoleiqy also may be sup- 
posed to intend the same position, when he informs us, ffiat ^ 
garden was to the vfestward of toe people of Barca,’* • 
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giil»r formation we allude to, continues to the foot of 
the €yrenaic chain, which is fourteen miles distanti 
in the nearest part from Bengazi. When we consider 
that the places in question are all of them sunk below 
the surface of the soil, and the face of the country is 
overspread with brushwood, and nowhere perfectly 
level, it will not be thought extraordinary, if some of 
them should have escaped us in a diligent search. 

It has been mentioned, that some of the chasms 
have assumed the form of lakes ; the sides of which 
are perpendicular, like those of the gardens, and the 
water in most of them appears to be very deep. In 
some of these lakes, the water rises nearly to the edge 
of the precipice which incloses them, and in others, is 
as much as 20 feet below it. They are, no doubt, 
much fuller after the rainy season, than at other times 
of the year, and the water is then sweeter than 
ordinary. Besides these, there are also several sub- 
terrauean caves in the neighbourhood of Bengazi, 
One of these, at the depth of about 80 feet from the 
surface of the plain, contains a large body of fresh* 
water, which is said to run very far into the bowels of 
the earth, or rather of the/rock which overshadows 
it On descending into this cave, we found .that it 
widened out into a spacious chamber, the sides of 
which had evidently been, in many places, shaped 
with the chisel, and rose perpendicularly to a consi- 
derable height Our progress was soon stopped, as 
we were advancing into the cave, by the body of water 
we have mentioned ; which, notwithstanding the 
lights we procured, was scarcely visible through the 
thick glooi% which surrounded us. We found the 
water shallow at the edge, but it soon became gra* 
dually too deep to be practic^le ; we were also unable 
to discover any eud to it^ aud d stone thrown as far 
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as we could send it, fell into the water without strik- 
ing, We had, however, seen enough to excite our 
curiosity very strongly, and we determined to return, 
at some early opportunity, with a boat and a good 
store of torches^ intending to go as far along this 
subterranean stream as the height of the rock would 
allow us. 

“ On mentioning our visit and our intentions to 
Bey Halil, he informed us, that he had himself paid a 
visit to the place, in company with a chaous of his 
suite ; and that he had carried with him a small boat, 
in which he embarked with the chaous, and proceeded 
a considerable distance. They became, at length, 
afraid of not finding their way back, and put about 
to return as they came ; having found (as he said) on 
sounding, that the depth of the water was in some 
parts as much as 30 feet. This account naturally 
made us more anxious than ever to put our intentions 
in execution ; but no boat could then be found in 
the harbour, sufficiently small for our purpose, and we 
‘were obliged to defer our subterranean voyage ; de- 
termining, however, that if we could not find a port- 
able boat on our return from Cyrene, we would con- 
trive to put together some pieces of timber, and pro- 
secute our researches on a raft, after the example of 
Sinbad the sailor."* 

The unexpected manner in which their researches 
in the North of Africa were cut short, prevented their 
putting this project in execution, and the Lethean 
stream retains the secret of its course. Mr. Beechey, 
unwilling to give up all the benefit of the incomplete 
discovery, indulges the romantic conjecture, that this 
subterranean river is the Lethe or Lathon of Strabo ; 
and he supposes, that a small spring whieh runs into 
* BeechcY) pp. 319-^8, 
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thB lake near Bengasi, may be tke re^appearance of tbe 
same river in the place so decidedly assigned to it ” 
by that Geographer, the port of the Hesperides.”* 
“ The circumstance of finding a aujjterranean 
stream in this neighbourhood,’* continues our ini> 
genious Traveller, between the mountains and the. 
lake which joins the Harbour of Beogazi, would cer^ 
tainly appear to favour the conclusion, that the course 
of the stream was towards the lake ; that is to say, 
from the higher ground to the lower* And although 
the mere discovery of a small stream of fresh water 
emptying itself into the lake here alluded to, does not 
by any means tend to confirm the existence of a com*i 
munication between it and the subterranean stream 
in question } yet, there is no proof (at least, not that 
we ai‘e aware of), that one of these is not connected 
with the other, At the same time we may add, that 
if it were really ascertained that no connexion existed 
between the two, such a 'circumstance could not be 
considered as proving that the ancients did not sup« 
pose that they communicated. It was believed bj the 
Greeks, (or, at any rate, it was asserted by them,) that 
the Alpheus communicated with the fountain of 
Arethusa, and that any thing thrown into the former 
at EUs, would re .appear on the waters of the latter in 
Sicily. 

Other instances might be mentioned of similar 
extravagancies, which are considered by the moderns 
as poetical inventions, and never received as historical 
facts. The disappearance of the-Lathon, and its sidb* 

• In order, however, tQ identify the'port with the lake, it U ne« 
cessary either to suppose that is the correct reading of the 
passage, or that the lake, which still communicates with the har. 
hour, was originally, deep enough to admit .the ^vesseis of the 
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sequent rise, might have been equally a poetical fic- 
tion. But when we find, in the country in which it 
was placed, a large body of water which actually loses 
itself, we are naturally led to believe one part of the 
ai»ertion, and to seek to identify the actual subterra- 
nean stream with that which is said to have existed. 
On a reference to the authority of geographers and 
historians, we find a river called Lathon laid down 
very clearly in the place where this body of water is 
found ; and we remark, that the name which they apply 
to the river, signifies hidden ov concealed. So far there 
is a probability, that the Lathon of the ancients, and 
the subterranean stream in the neighbourhood of 
Bengazi, may be one and the same river. 

“ Again, we are told, on the authority of Strabo, 
that the Lathon discharged itself into the Harbour of 
the Hesperides ; and we find a small spring actually 
running into the lake which is connected with the 
harbour in question; and which might, from the 
position of the subterranean spring between it and the 
mountains to the southward of it, have received at 
least a portion of the waters, which lose themselves 
in a {dace where the level is higher. When we find 
that the Lathon (or hidden stream) of Bengazi is 
directly between the mountains and the harbour, it 
becomes the more probable, that such a communication 
may have existed ; and whether the little spring 
which runs into the lake be a continuation of the 
Lathon or not, there appears to be quite sufiicient 
rqason for believing that the ancients might have 
imagined it was. If we consider how trifling are the 
existing remains of the Hissus, the Simois, the Sca- 
mander, and other rivers to which we have been in 
the habit of attaching importance, we must not be sur- 
prised to find a celebrated stream dwindled down into 
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a very insignificant one. The changes which a lapse 
of nearly two thousand years may be supposed to have 
occasioned on the northern coast of Africa, are fully 
sufficient to have reduced the river Lathon to the 
spring which now flows into the Lake of Bengazi. 

The lake itself is salt, and, in the summer, is nearly 
dry ; while the small, stream in question takes its rise 
within a few yards of the lake, and running along at 
channel of inconsiderable breadth, bordered with reeds 
and inishes, might be mistaken by a common observer 
for an inroad of the lake into the sandy soil which bounds 
it. On tasting it, however, we found its waters to be 
fresh, and the current which is formed by its passage 
into the lake, is very evident on the slightest examina- 
tion.” 

Lucan places both his Lethe and his Hesperian 
Gardens in the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis ; 
and, in fact, they appear to have been continually 
retreating to the westward before the progress of 
knowledge. The scenery of poetic fiction was doubt-’ 
less originally suggested by the phenomena of nature ; 
and the Styx and the Lethe had a kcal existence not 
less real than Olympus and Castal^P But still, they 
were essentially visionary creations, the elements of 
which only were borrowed from the material world ; 
and to attempt to fix their geographical position, is 
to take the latitude of the rainbow. The names of 
Hesperia and Berenice * have alike passed away from 
the scene of their ancient renown ; and the present 
inhabitants of the miserable dirty village, (for we can 

* Berenice received that name In honour of the daughter of 
Magas, the queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus, The name is men> 
tinned by Edrisi as still remaining in his time; but Capt. Beechey 
states, that It is wholly unknown to the moderh Arabs. Yet, Oen« 
gui may have some relation to it. 
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scarcely,** says Capt. Beechey, “ call It a to\frii,) wWcli 
has reared itself on the mins of those cities, have no 
idea that Bengazi did not always occupy the place 
which it has usurped on the soil of the Plesperides; 
The Arab who now gathers his corn or his fruit in 
some one of those gardens so celebrated in the annals 
of antiquity, dreams of nothing whatever connected 
with it beyond the profits which he hopes for from 
its produce. He knows nothing of the stream or the 
properties of the Lethe ; and the powerful influence 
of the River of Oblivion seems to have drowned at 
length even the recollection of itself.”* 

Bengazi is situated in lat. 32® 7 ', long. 20* 3'. The 
extensive plain in which it stands, is bounded, south- 
wai'd, by the range of high land, on the summit of 
which Cyrene once stood so conspicuously ; and the 
whole of the plain, from the foot of this range to the 
sea, is covered with vegetation. The soil no longer 
produces that variety of fruits which it yielded in the 
days of its ancient prosperity ; but the palm and the 
fig-tree still flourish in great abundance ; and there 
is a considerableg^oportion of cultivated land. It is 
not owing to aity change in the land, but simply to 
neglect, that it is not as productive as ever. The 
sand Itself, with a very little labour, is converted into 
a fertile soil-j* The chief produce of the gardens arc 

• Beecheyi p. 337. 

f t *',The first care of the cultivator Is to turn up the sand, and 
Spread layers of faggots underneath : the sand is then replaced, and 
over it Is sometimes spread a mixed stratum of sand and manure. 
Upon this the seeds are sown, and care is taken to keep the 'land 
irrigated by means of numerous wells of a few feet only In depth. 
Some of these are built round with rough stones, but the water is 
always brackish, and occasionally stinking, owing to the quantity 
of decayed roots and other vegetable matter with which they are 
suffered to be clogged. By the adoption of this short and simple 
process, the sand is soon rendered so productive, that the Arabs 
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melons and pumpkins, wcfonjrani (egg-plants), cucum- 
bers, tomatas^ red and green pepper, and some few qf 
the plants called hamia. Any one who had seen the 
place only in the summer time, Captain Beechey says, 
would scarcely recognise it as the same in the winter 
season, when covered with luxuriant vegetation, 

FROM BENGAZI TO CYRENE. 

Oir'the 17th of April, Capt. Beechey and his party 
left Beiigazi, to prosecute their researches in the 
Cyrenaica. The road to Ptolemeta lies through a 
very fertile and beautiful country, a comparatively 
small portion of which, however, is under cultivation. 
It is described as “ a plain thickly covered with wood 
and flowering shrubs, stretching from the sea to the foot 
of the mountains which form the northern limits of the 
Cyrenaica, and narrowing eveiy mile as you advance 
towards Ptolemeta, where the mountains run down very 
close |0 the sea.* The sides of the mountains are also 
thickly clothed with wood, chiefly pine of various kinds, 
and the Phenician juniper (supposed by Della Celia to 
be the ihyon of the ancients) is %und in- great 
quantities among the other shnibs. ^ Ravines, the 
sides of which are equally covered with wood and 
verdure, cross the road veiy frequently in their course 
from the mountains to the sea ; and most of these (as 
there is nothing like a bridge over any of them) must 
be nearly impassable in winter. The force with which 

T)refer cultivating it, to the trouble of clearing the rich soil beyond 
it, to the southward, of the broken stones and fragments of build- 
ing with which it is thickly interspersed."— Beechey, p. 345. 

* The space between this range and Bengazi, is almut fourteen 
geographic miles : whereas, at Ptolemeta, the distance between the 
mountains and the sea is not more than a mile or a mUe and a 
half ; the whole length of the plain from Bengazi to Ptolemeta is 
llfty-seven gcofijlaphic miles., 

PAftX II. II 
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the water rushes down the ravines in the rainy season, 
is evident ; the ground being furrowed and torn up 
in the beds of the torrents, and encumbered with 
trees and stones. Open spaces are occasionally met 
with in the woods, some of which are of coni^iderable 
extent : these were, probably, once cultivated, but are 
now thickly covered with grasses of various kinds, 
among which we often observed a great proportion 
of oats, produced spontaneously. A species of wild 
artichoke is also very commonly found, which is eaten 
raw by the Arabs. Several towers of very solid con- 
struction are scattered over the plain.” 

At sunset on the second day, the party reached 
Birsis, distant thirty-one miles from Bengazi and 
seven from the site of Teuchira. This place, where 
there is usually an Arab encampment, is five six 
miles from the Cyrenaic range, and about a mile 'and a 
half from the sea. A number of walls and fragments 
of building are all that remain above the soil, to indi- 
cate an ancient site ; but, a little to the S. W. of 
Birsis, there are remains of building of a more decided 
character. Several arched door-ways and walls of 
houses are standing, to the height of from 10 to 12 
feet above the present level. The site is much over- 
grown with high grass and shrubs, which harbour 
numerous serpents. The Arab name for the place is 
Mabny or Mably, which appears to be a corruption of 
Napoli or Neapolis ; « the situation does not, how- 
ever, entirely correspond to the position assigned by 

• The M is frequently auhstituted by the Arabs In pronunciation 
for the N, and the B always for the P ; the L and the N are also 
oftehl ^founded. T is pronounced as D, and K is turned into G. 
Th^, H^aisJoU b^mes Nably, or Mably, and even Mabny } Tripoli, 
IHolemeta, Dolnieitaj Cyrene, Giennai and PentapoUs, 
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Ptolemy to the Libyan Neapolis." The country here 
is highly productive wherever it is cultivated, and is. 
agreeably diversified with shrubs and brushwood. 
The Arabs were found very hospitable and obliging. 

TEUCHIRA. 

Six miles to the N.E. of Birsis are found the remains 
of the ancient Teuchira (or Tauchira), one of the 
cities of the PentapoHs. Under the- Ptolemys, its 
name was changed to Arsinoe, and subsequently, by 
Mark Antony, to Gleopatris ; but its original appella> 
tion has survived the others, and it is still known to 
the Arabs under the name of Taucra, The remains 
are of a much more imposing nature, than any which 
the Travellers had hitherto beheld ; consisting of walls 
of tmcommon strength and thickness, a mile and a 
half in circuit, defended by six-aiid-twenty quadran- 
gular towers, and entered by two strongly built gate- 
ways on the eastern and western sides. Part of the 
town is built upon a rising ground ; part upon the 
level of the plain. A portion of it to the westward 
has been built' round a quarry ; and what appears to 
have been the citadel, is constructed on the edge of 
another quarry to the eastward, which considerably 
strengthens its position. 'Without the walls, on the 
east and west, are also very extensive quarries, which 
have been formed into sepulchres. In these, as well 
as on the inner part of the city walls, are numerous 
Greek inscriptions ; but they consist almost entirely 
of names and dates, of different countries and periods. 

The most interesting piece of information that we 
were enabled to derive from them,” says Mr. Beechey, 

* It seems to be the place Identified by Della^Cella with Adriaao- 
polis. 
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“was the proof which they afford, of the Egyptian, 
names of the months having been in general use in 
this part of the Gyrenaica.’* Many of the tombs, and 
probably most of the earliest, are buried under drifted 
sand. None of those into which it was practicable to 
penetrate, were found to possess anyi|narticular in- 
terest.^ They appear to have been rode, compared 
with those of Egypt, and the inscriptions are for the 
most part very rudely cut. Ulost of the tombs con- 
sist of a single chamber, three sides of which, are 
occupied with niches for the reception of as many 
bodies : some of the chambers have only two niches, 
or a single one opposite the entrance ; and in others, 
rudely cut cokmharia^ as if for the reception of 
cinerary urns, are all that could be perceived. Not 
a trace of any bodies, not a bone, not a single rem- 
nant of linen, nor a fragment of any cinerary urn, was 
to be found. The Arabs, Avho occasionally use these 
excavations as places of shelter for themselves and 
their cattle, have apparently removed every thing of 
the kind. There appears to have been no difference 
in the mode of burial practised respectively by the 
Greeks and Romans of Teuchira, since many of the 
tombs have inscribed on them names belonging to 
both nations. There is one example of a painted 
tomb, in very bad taste. Mr. Beechey supposes, that 
most of them have been originally painted, and that 
what are now seen, are mere skeletons of the originals.* 

Within the walls, nothing remains standing. The 
destruction of the city has been so complete, that it 
is scarcely any thing more than a confused heap of 

* Beechey, pp. 371—4. An Intermixture of Greek and Egyptian 
litcs and customs was very common under the Ptolemys. Paint- 
ings in like manner occur in the Catacombs of Alexandria. Sec 
Mod. Trav., Egypt, voL 1. pp. 195—201, 
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ruins. It is evident, Mr. Beechey says, that TeuchirA 
lias been intentionally destroyed, and that the solidity 
of the walls has alone prevented their being con- 
founded in the general wreck. They were repaired 
in the reign of the Emperor Justinian; and many 
of the stoneSi# employed in their restoration, have 
belonged to more ancient buildings, fragments of 
handsotne cornices, friezes, and capitals, being seen 
built into them ; and on some of the stones, are parts 
of Ptolemaic inscriptions. The original walls ’have 
evidently been constructed at a period when military 
architecture had attained great perfection, and Mr. 
Beech cy thinks, that they may be referred to an epoch 
somewhat anterior to the Ptolemaic era.* On the 
north side, no part of the city wall is remaining, and 
it is probable that it has been undermined by the sea, 
which, as in other parts of the coast, has advanced 
beyond its original bounds. Although situated close 
to the sea, Teuchira has no port, the coast affording 
in this part no protection whatever for vessels. 

Of the buildings contained within the walls, the 
plans of which are distinguishable, the most interest- 
ing are two Christian churches. Near that which is in 
the eastern quarter of the town, part of an entablature 
was found, in the worst taste of the Lower Empire ; 
a circumstance which may lessen our regret at the de- 
struction of the edifice to which it belonged. The 
streets appear to have crossed each other at right 
angles. In various parts, especially the north-eastern 
and south-western quarters, there are imposing re- 

* Five ranges of massy blocks of stone, longitudinally placed, 
form the outer and inner surface ; and these are crossed, at regular 
intervals, by a single block, the length of which is the thickness of 
the wall. Between the two longitudinal ranges is a space tilled up 
with rubble and stone, Little or no cement has been used, 
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mains of fallen columns and entablatures. Outside of 
the walls also, to the westward, there are some in- 
teresting remains, among which was found a groupe 
in alto-relievo* Without excavation, however, it was 
found impossible to make out their plan. The en- 
closed area abounds in wells of excellent water, which 
are reserved by the Arabs for their summer con- 
sumption, being resorted to only when the more in- 
land supplies are exhausted : at other times, Teuchira 
is uninhabited."^ 


PTOLEMETA. 

The road to Ptolemeta (distant’ from Teuchira about 
eighteen geographical miles) now leads along the sea- 
coast. The soil is excellent, and the country for the 
most part well cultivated, the wood being chiefly con- 
flued to the sides of the mountains and the ravines 
which cross the road. On approaching Ptolemeta, 
the attention is first arrested by a large and very lofty 
quadrangular mausoleum, built on a square base of 
solid rock, which has been insulated from the quarry 
In which it stands. This monument assumes the 
appearance of a lofty tower, and is seen from a con- 
siderable distance.f The next object that presents 
itself is an insulated gateway, originally connected 
with the walls, but now standing alone on an ele- 

* Bruce has described Teuchira under the name of Ptolemeta. 
It is not deer what place he took for Arslnoe, where, he says, he 
found nothing interesting. 

I t Dells Celia says, the tower is commonly reputed to be a royal 
mausoleum; and he conjectures that it was erected by Ptolemy 
Physcon, under whom he supposes that the name of the town was 
changed From Barca to Ptolemals. By whomsoever erected, how- 
ever, it was not intended for the tomb of an individual, as it C0a« 
tains several rows of cells for the reception of the dead. 
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rated spot, overlooking the ancient city. On reaching 
the summit of the mound, the remains of Ptolemeta 
are seen stretched out in various parts of a beautiful 
plain, sloping from the mountains to the sea. It ap« 
pears to have occupied an area of about a square mile ; 
and a more agreeable position could not have been 
chosen on this part of the coast. The harbour hat 
been formed chiefly by art, (one side only being shel- 
tered by nature,) and the remains of the cothon are 
still conspicuous, though much encumbered with sand. 

An amphitheatre and two theatres are still visible 
at Ptolemeta. The latter are close to the remains of 
a palace, of which three Ionic columns only are now 
standing : the interior court is still covered with tes- 
selated pavement, and beneath it are very spacious 
arched reservoirs communicating with each other, 
and receiving air and light from the court-yard above* 
A Greek inscriptiorif built into the basement of the 
columns, bears the names of Cleopatra and Ptolemy 
Philometor ; and on another, turned upside down, 
occurs that of Arsinoe conjointly with Ptolemy and 
Berenice.* The amphitheatre has been partly ex- 
cavated out of a large quarry, a small portion only 
being built, which could not be formed in the rock 
itself. Its form appears to have been round, the 

• As Ptolemeta is unprovided with springs, the care of its reser- 
voirs and aqueducts must have been an object of essential Im- 
iwrtance; and the reparation of them is recorded, among other 
acts of munificence performed at the command of Justinian, in the 
eulogy of that Emperor by Procopius. They have all been coated 
with an excellent cement, still, for the most part, very perfect ; 
and occupy a square of about 100 feet. There are also remains of 
stonecondults leading into these cisterns from the mountains at 
the back of the town. They still afford a very copious supply to 
the Arabs in the neighbourhood, although no care is taken to lead 
the rain into them } and the water was found very cool and 
delicious. 
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diameter of tJie circle being about 250 feet. That of 
the larger theatre is 245 feet. 

In the north-eastern quarter of the town, there are 
still standing the outer walls of a structure, of very 
large dimensions, but the plan of its interior is not 
sufiidently apparent to iu^cate its purpose. On its 
northern face are three large tablets bearing Greek in- 
scriptions. To the westward and south-westward of 
this ruin, are many interesting remains of private 
dwelh’ngs, palaces, baths, &c. which require a great 
deal of excavation. Most of them appear to be Homan. 
The capitals and bases of some of the columns are very 
fanciful and overcharged with ornament ; and the 
shafts of some small columns are spiral and formed of 
coloured marbles. They may be probably ascribed to 
the reign of Justinian, under whose politic mu- 
nificence the city of the Ptolemys] was restored to a 
transient prosperity. “ There ll nothing at Ptole- 
meta,” says Mr. Beechey, “ which is not either Greek 

or Roman It appears to us, that by far the greater 

part of the buildings now remaining, have been con- 
structed after the place became a Roman colony, and 
that tjiiere are none to whidi a higher antiquity can 
be assigned, (with the exception of some of the tombs,) 
than the period at which the country was occupied by 
the Ptolemye.” 

“ The ravines which form the eastern and western 
boundaries of Ptolemeta,” continues Mr. Beechey, 
“ (particularly that to the eastwai’d,) are wild and 
romantic in the extreme; and one might imagine 
one’s self transported, in winding along them, to 
the beautiful secluded valleys of Switzerland and 
Savoy. It is tnie, that, in the Cyrenaica, nature 
is on a less extended scale ; but it appears in 
a form not less captivating on that account; and 
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we will venture to say, that if a person who had 
travelled in those countries*8hould bo suddenly dropped 
iuto the eastern valley of Ptolemeta, without being 
told where he was, he would certainly suspect himself 
to be in one of them. He would never for a moment 
dream of being in Africa, — that parched and barren 
region of desert monotony, so horrid in European 
estimation. For our own parts, we shall never forget 
the delight which we experienced at every new turn 
of the valley, as fresh objects of interest presented 
themselves to our view on either side of this enchant- 
ing retreat The eastern valley rises graduiilly from 

the sea, winding through forests of pines and flowering 
shi-ubs, which thicken as the sides of the mountain 
become higher and more abrupt ; till it loses itself in 
the precipitous part of the range which bounds it to 
the southward, and which presents a dark barrier of 
thickly planted pines, shooting up into the blue sky. 
The windings of the valley greatly add to its beauty, 
and the scenery increases in interest at every turn, in 
tracing it up towards the mountains in which it loses 
itself. Sometimes the ^ath is impeded by trees which 
throw their branches across it, leaving only a narrow 
passage beneath ; and sometimes, on emerging from 
this dark and difficult approach, a broad sweep of 
verdant lawn will suddenly present itself, fenced in, 
apparently, on all sides, by high walls of various- 
coloured pines rising one above another, in all the 
grandeur of uniformity. On reaching the oppo- 
site end of this verdant amphitheatre, a new scene 
presents itself, before unsuspected ; and the rambler, 
bewildered with variety, finds himself incapable of 
deciding which pleases him most. Among the trees 
which clothe the sides of the mountains, are many 
handsome stone sarcophagi of Greek and Roman worh“ 
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manship^ all of which, howevar, had bean opoied; 
and among them, seata of the same material were oo- 

casionaliy observed to have been placed 

The position of the town was remarkably well 
chosen. In its front was the sea ; and on either side, 
a ravine, along which are stiU seen traces of fbrtifica« 
tion, secured its flanks against any sudden attadc; 
while the only passes by which it could be approached 
flpom the high ridge of mountains to the southward, 
were defended by strong barriers drawn completely 
across them. Two bridges appear to have been thrown 
across each of the ravines, one of which is tolerably 
perfect. The town sloped down gradually from the 
high ground which forms the foot of the mountains at 
its back, and which sheltered it from the southerly 
winds ; and it must consequently have enjoyed the full 
benefit of the cool northern breezes. In fact, there is 
no place on the coast of Northern Africa, between 
Ptolemeta and Tripoly, which can be at all compared 
with the former, for beauty, convenience, and security 
of position, Lebida alone excepted. We are, however, 
informed, that the town suffered at one time so 
severely from want of water, that the inhabitants 
were obliged to relinquish their houses, and disperse 
themselves about the country in different directions. 

“ The greater part of the town, on our first visit 
to it, was thickly overgrown with wild marigolds and 
camomile, to a height of four and five feet ; and patches 
of corn were here and there growing equally within 
the city walls. The solitude of the place was unbroken 
by animals of any description ; except a small num- 
ber of jackals and hyenas, which strayed down, after 
sunset, in search of water, and a few owls and bats, 
which started out from the ruins as we disturbed them 
by our approach The exuberant vegetation was 
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not less a source of inconvenience than of regret, for 
we were obliged to wade through it up to our arm* 
pits in making our way to, the different buildings. 
A very different scene presented itself on our return 
from Oyrene, when the summer heat had beg^n to 
exert its influence. Not a leaf or a stalk remained, 
and the prevailing colour of the place which we had 
left a bright green, had been succeeded by a dusky 
brown. The corn had been cut and carried, leaving 
scarcely any traces of its having been formerly grow, 
ing; and the ruins were left exposed in all their 
naked desolation, glaring on the eye of the spectator.’'’!* 
The party left I’toleraeta for Gyrene on the 27th 
of April, taking the route leading up to the high table- 
land of J\Ierge. They soon began to ascend a most 
romantic ravine, a little to the westward of Ptolemeta, 
the craggy sides of which were thickly clothed with 
the pine, the olive, the myrtle, arbutus, and laurestinus, 
and many other handsome flowering shrubs, a variety 
of wild roses, white and red, clusters of the most 
luxuriant honeysuckle, diffusing a rich fragrance, 
and quantities o£ rosemary and juniper. The only 
road was a steep and narrow pathway, skirting the bed 
of the torrent below. In about an hour, they reached 
the summit of the first bill, where a wild-looking, dark, 
featured Arab, the first person they had met with, pre. 
seated to them some honey in the comb from the neigh, 
bouring mountains. From the crest of the pass, a 
view was obtained of a broad sweep of open country, 
comprising a rich and varied succession of hill and 
valley, fading into the blue horizon. The open tracts 

• After sowing the corn, the Arabs leave it to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the winter rains, and never return to it till it comes to 
maturity, and is ready to be cut wid carried sway.” 
t ^eechey, pp. 368-3645 382-386. 
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of pastuie and cultirated land were most agreeably 
diversified with clumps , and thickets of trees, and a 
still greater profusion of fiowering shrubs and flowers 
than adorned the ravine. Every thing ai'ound was 
green and smiling. A little further on, they passed a 
Bedouin encampment, and then entered a most beau- 
tiful valley running N. E. and S. W. For three hours, 
the route continued to pass over hills and. through 
valleys of a similar character ; it then opened upon a 
long sweep of flat country, of mingled pasture and 
cultivation, stretching as f^ar as tho eye could reach 
towards the S. >7., and bounded, on each side, by a 
range of woode# hills, about five miles distant from 
each other. This is the plain of Barca, now called 
Merge (the plain).* 

The ancient city of Barca ranked, at one time, next 
to Cyrene among the cities of the Pentapolis.f Its 

* ** 1 discovered the ruins of Barca at a place now called Merge, 
among the hills, about two hours’,walk ftom Ptolemeta, along a 
very steep path towards the south-east. These ruins consist of 
tombs, walls falleii down and scattered over a level space, and 
wells of very great depth, some of which still aifurd most excellent 
water.”— Ddla Celia, p. 217. Captain Beechey (who Is too un- 
willing to allow any merit to the Signor) leaves us in uncertainly 
whether he refers to the same site when he says;—” Near the 
centre of Merge is a ruin called Maraboot Sidi Arhooma ; and a few 
miles to the S.E. of it are remains of an inconsiderable town which 
the Bey informed us had been built by a celebrated Shereef, but 
of which BO little is now remaining, that the plan of the buildings 
could not be satisfactorily ascertained.”— Beechey, p. 395, The 
thought that it might.be the site of Barca, does not seem to have 
occurred to 1dm at the time; and the way in which he expresses 
lUmself, makes it doubtful whetlier he visited the spot. He men- 
tions no wells; but states, that "the water of Merge Is collected 
in pools in different parts of the valley” or plain (p. 394) ; flowing 
from the mountains on either hand. 

t According to M^. Rennell, the five cities were Cyrene, Barce, 
rtolcraals, Berenice, and Tauchira. But, according to D’Auville, 
Damis was one of the five ; and if so, Barce must be excluded from 
the enumeration, or be identified with Ptoleinais. We liavp the 
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importance, hiower^r^ becanie 'ectipeed in that of its 
port under the Ptolemys, and it became confounded 
with Ptolemais itself. There was a city kiunvn 
to the Arabs, however, under the name of Barca, 
which is described by the Nubian Geographer as of 
moderate dimensions and small importance. It was 
celebrated for an earth called by its name, which, when 
mixed with oil, was of great service in cutaneous dis- 
eases. It was of a reddish colour, and, on being 
thrown into the fire, emitted a strong fetid and sulphu- 
rous smell. . The soil in the plain of Merge, is of a de- 
cidedly reddish colour, staining the clothes of those who 
lie down upon it ; but no experiment appears to have 
been made of its alleged properties, which would ren- 
der it invaluable to all travellers exposed to too inti- 

authority, indeed, of both Strabo and Pliny, for considering them 
as the same city ; and as Ptolemais must have had some name be- 
fore it received that of the Egyptian sovereign, it seems not impro- 
bable that it succeeded to that of Barca, on the ruin of the original 
city of that name, by the Persico-Egyptian army in. alliance with 
the Cyrenean Queen, when its inhabitants are said to have retired 
to the port. On the other hand, Ptolemy distinguishes Barca from 
Ptolemais ; and Scylax describes the former as situated 100 stadia 
from the sea. But both may allude to the first city of that name. 
An Arabian writer, cited by M. Silvestre de Sacy, speaks of the 
city of Maka,’* in a place dependant upon Barca, situated in a high 
mountain ; and this city, he says, ** was called in the Greek lan- 
guage Uintablis (Pentapolis), which means five cities.” Could this 
confused statement be relied on, it would lead us to regard Penta- 
' polls as a city of five quarters, rather than a district See Beechey, 
pp. 396—400. In Calmet’s Dictionary, the five cities are thus enu- 
mcrated: Gyrene, Apollonia, ArsinoO, Berenice, and Ptolemais; 
and this we are disposed to deem the correct account, Barcalhad 
lost its consequence and independence, before the other cities 
(Gyrene exce^ited) had risen into importance. Barca is a Phenician 
name; it was that of Dido’s brother who accompanied her into 
Africa ; and the existaice of a town and district of that name may 
be supposed, therefore, to have been prior to the arrival of the 
Greek colony. 
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aseribed toihft t«rritoi 7 fll Bari% Ha nunie^ ^pringa, 
itaezcidlftiit 8<nl,'ita Iftrga auppliea of cattle, its various 
khnla of frait-trees^ are ftU d them,** Mr. Beechey 
says, obs^abie in the mountainous districts of the 
Gyrenaica; and there can be no doubt that these 
tracts are part of the country alluded to by Arabian 

writers as the territory of Barca In age of 

Pindar, the Gyrenaica was celebrated for its excellent 
horses $ and we find that it enjoyed the same reputa* 
tion in the times of the Arabian historians. The breed 
has, however, from whatever cause, degenerated con* 
siderably from its original character, and the horses 
of Barca are not to be compared with those of Arabia 
and Egypt.’*f 

The road to Gyrene, after crossing the plain, leads 
over a nigged hill, in which it has been cut ; and the 
deep and continued marks of chariot*wheels soon indi* 
cate to the traveller that he is following an ancient 
track. It then descends into a beautiful valley named 
in the centre of which are some ancient wells 
upon a rising ground. A hUly country succeeds ; and 
during the next day, the route led through other 

* The greater number of the Arabs between Bengasi and Derna, 
Captain Beechey says, are afflicted with a well-known cutaneous 
disease, for which they have no effectual remedy. The chief alle- 
viation is obtained by washing themselves In the pools from which 
they fill their water-skins. An Arab Is not fastidious. 

i Beechey, pp. 401, 402. The whole of the country between 
Mesurata Alexandria, Is described by LeoAfticanus under the 
title of Barca s and It Is firom this Writer, apparently, Mr. Beechey 
remarks, that mod^ geographers and historians have derived the 
very unfavourable idm hb^erto prevalent, of what is termed the 
district and d^t of Barca, a tract which Is made to include the 
whole of the fertUe region of the Cyrenalca. Barca, under the 
Arabs, was a considerable province ; and seems to have answered to 
the ancient Libya. 
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and through o(qw«8, sod thiekets of |dn%M|nd Ged«r» 
laurel and laurestinuBf carob, oypretl^myitley boat^ 
arbutus, and other trees and shrubs^ theiM^ 

the convolvulus and the honeysuckle twined them- 
selves; and red and white roses,* marigolds, and 
other flowers, with a great variety of beautiful ferns, 
were every where scattered over the hills and valleys. 
The forms of the landscape were at the same time 
remarkably picturesque ; and here and there, a ruin 
gCHue ancient fortress, towering above the wood on the 
summit of a hill, contributed to give character to the 
scene. The chief drawback on the pleasure of the 
journey arose from the difficulty and danger of the 
roads, on the hard, glassy sui'face of which the horses 
were continually slipping. A hot scirocco wind, more- 
over, rendered travelling extremely oppressive, espe- 
cially during the heat of the day ; but on the third 
afternoon, it changed to the N. W., and brought a 
smart and cooling shower. The same hilly country 
continued during the third day ; but, on approaching 
Cyrene, it becomes more clear of wood ; the valleys 
produce fine crops of barley, and the hills excellent 
pasturage.f A little to the N. W. of Marghd, the 

• The flowers of the Cyrenaica were famous for their fragrance* 
and oil of roses was made at Cyrene. The rotes whidi Capt 
Beechey saw, had, however, no smell, ptobalfly from want of 
cultivatkm : the woodbine and other plants were remarkably 
fragrant. 

t The day after leaving Merge, Capt .Beechey first noticed a 
plant, about three feet in height, very much resemUing the 
lock or the wild carrot. In some parts of the route, he lost si^ht 
of it, but in others, it re^appeared in'considerahle quantity amid 
the pasturage, and about Cyrene, it was obs^ed in great 
abundance. He was told, that it was usually fatM to the csimels 
who ate of it, and that its juice was so acrid as to fester the ft|^, 
if at all excoriated. He supposes it to be the, or 
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second ^ in two directions 

towards CjAv' . The tower, nr more northward, is 
the aiident aind proper road, and traces of building aro 
every where discernible along the route. The Arab 
guide who escorted the party, took the southern road'. 
After passing jtife "remains of soine strongly built forts, 
they ascended some high ground, where they came in 
sight of innumerable tombs which encumber the out- 
skirts of the ancient city ; and the road, on descending 
into the plain, continued to wind for more than a mile 
and a half through streets of ornamented tombs and sar- 
cophagi, and along the edges of quarries full of sepul- 
chral excavations. Occasionally, the road appeared to 
have been ait through the rock, and traces of chariot, 
wheels were evident in many parts of the stony sur- 
face. 


CYRENE. : 

The situation of Cyrene is equally singular and beau- 
tiful. It is built on the edge of a range of hills rising 
about 800 feet above a fine sweep of high table-land, 

pHiutn of the ancients; a plant Indigenous and peculiar to the 
Cyrencan soili and deemed of suiBcient value to be engraved ou the 
coinage of the city. Della Celia desaibes, up{>nrenUy, the same 
production as *»an umbelliferous plant, with compound, indented 
leaves, fleshy, delicate, and shining, without any involucrum; ti>e 
fruit somewhat flattened, surmounted by three ribs, and furnished 
all round with a membrane as glossy as silk.” (p. 128.) The stem 
of the was in ^i^ueat as an article of food, and wks eaten,' 

as well as tlie root* rtavisd OT boiled. The juice or extract ob- 
tained from the root a^^stem, was a medicinal drug in high repute 
fur its wonderful spec^ ipfaht^, and under the name of laser, 
formed a lucrative bra^ of the cstport trade. Capt. Smyth suc- 
ceeded in bringing over a specimen of the plant, which is said to 
be now thriving. In Devonshire.— Beechey, pp. 410—420. M. Pa- 
cho says, that the Arabs call it derias s and he proposes to class the 
plant^as a species of laserwort, under the name of Uiserpitium 
rm. It seems to icscmWc the {./rntfamm of Liunacus, 
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forming tlie summit <rf a lower chain, to which it de- 
scends by a series of terraces. The elevation of ' the 
lower chain may be estimated at a thousand feet ; so 
that Gyrene stands about 1800 feet above the level of 
the sea, of which it commands an extensive view over 
the table.land, which extending east and west as fur as 
the eye can reach, stretches about live miles to the 
northward, and then descends abruptly to the coast. 
The whole of the lower chain is thickly covered with 
wood, and intersected, as well as thc upper range, with 
wild and romantic ravines, which assume grander 
features as they approach the sea. Tracts of barley and 
other com, and,mead(»ws covered for a great part of the 
year with verdure, are scattered over the w'oodetl 
plain. The view from the brow of the hciglit, ex- 
tending over the rocks and woods, and distant ocean, 
is descri])(;d by Caj)tain lieechey as almost unrivalled 
ill magnificence. Advantage has been taken of the 
natural terraces of the declivity, to shape the ledges 
into practicable roads, leading along the face of the 
mountain, and communicating,' in some instances, 
by narrow flights of steps cut in the rock. These 
roads, which may be supiiosed to have been the 
favourite drives of the citizens of Gyrene, are very 
plainly indented with the marks of chariot-wheels, 
deeply furrowing the smooth, stony surface. The rock, 
in most instances rising perpendicularly from these 
galleries, has been excavated into innumerable tombs, 
lonned with great labour and taste, and generally 
adorned with architectural .fa<^ades. When the rock 
would admit of it, the portico was wholly excavated ; 
and if only a part would serve, the remainder was sup- 
pliedliy building. The outer sides of the roads, where 
they descended from one range to another, were orna- 
mented with saixophagi and moiiumcutul tombs ; and 
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the whole sloping space between the galleries was com- 
pletely filled up with similar stmctures. These, as 
well as the excavated tombs, exhibit very superior 
taste and execution ; and the clusters of dark green 
furze and slender shrubs by which they are partially 
overgrown, heighten the effect by their contrast of 
forms and colour to the white monuments which 
spring up from the midst of the foliage. 

Among the tombs which have been excavated on 
the northern face of the declivity, there are several on 
a much larger scale than the rest. Some of these 
appear to have been public vaults, and contain a 
number of cellm ; others seem to have been appropriated 
to single families ; and in two instances, a single sarco- 
phagus of white marble, ornamented with ligures and 
wreaths of flowers in relief, of exquisite ivorkmanship, 
was found in a large excavation.* 

• Tliese last, Mr. Beechcy supposes to be Homan. The excavated 
tombs usually consist of a single chamber, at (he end of which, 
opposite the doorway, is an elegant, highly-linishcd facade, almost 
always of the Doric order, cut in the smooth surface of the rock 
with great beauty of execution. It generally represents a ]K)rtico. 
Between the columns are the cc/te for the reception of tlie ashes or 
the bodies of the deceased, cut far into the rock ; sometimes with 
separate facades representing door-ways. The entrance to these 
cello; was originally closed with a tablet of stone, on which there 
was probably an inscription; but in no case was one of these tablets 
found entire. The cellce were sometimes sunk to a considerable 
depth below the level of the chamber, so as to contain ranges of 
bodies or cinerary urns, one above the other, the tiers being separated 
by a slab of stone resting on a projecting moulding. No reinains, 
either of bodies or of urns, were discovered in any of the tombs, 
except one; in which a leg and foot, that appeared to have been 
dried, rather than embalmed, was found in a very perfect state. 
All the tombs, whether excavated or built, have been opened and 
emptied of their contents. When the lid of a sarcoi»hagvA was 
found too heavy to lift, a hole has been knocked in the side. The 
cinerary urns, it is easy to suppose, may have been carried off by 
the Arabs ; but the absence of bones roust be ascribed^ one wouW 
think, to the hyenas, 
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In sem-al of the excavated tombs, were discovered 
remains of paintings, representing historical, allegorical, 
and pastoral subjects, executed in the manner of those 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; some of them were by 
no means inferior to the best of those which have been 
found in those cities. “ It appears extremely pro- 
bable,” says Mr. Beechey, “ that all the excavated 
tombs were originally adorned with paintings in body 
colour, representing either compositions of figures 
or animals, or, at any rate, devices and patterns. We 
ascertained very clearly, that the dilFerent members of 
the architecture have also, in many instances, been 
coloured ; and these examples may be adduced in 
further confirmation of what has been inferred from 
the recent discoveries at Athens, that the Greeks, 
like the Egyptians, were in the habit of painting their 
buildings.” The prevailing colours are blue and red. 
The triglyphs, and some other members of the facades, 
were invariably painted blue; the mouldings and 
other details, red ; while the larger parts of the en- 
tablature seem to have been uniformly left plain. In 
an excavated tomb with a Doric portico, discovered in 
a valley to the westward of the city, there was found 
a series of beautiful little subjects, painted on the 
xophorus or frieze of an interior faqade, each com- 
position occupying one of the metopes. “ The out- 
line 'of these highly iinished little groupes,” continues 
Mr. Beechey, “ has been very carefully put in with 
red : the local colour of the flesh and the draperies has 
then been filled in with body colour, and the lights 
touched on sharp, with a full and free pencil, which 
reminded us strongly of the beautiful execution of the 
paintings at Herculaneum and Pompeii. There is no 
other attempt at light and shadow in any of them, but 
that of deepening the local colour of the drapery in 
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two OP three places, where the folds are intended to 
be more strongly marked than in others; the flesh 
being left (so far as can at present be ascertained) 
with no valuation of the local colour produced either 
by light or shade. The colours employed ai'e simply 
red, blue, and yellow; but, whatever maybe their 
nature, they still are brilliant in the extreme, and 
appear to have stood remarkably well. There seem to 
have been two reds used in these pictures, (for so we may 
call the several groupes in question,) one a transparent 
colour resembling madder lake, and the other like 
that colour with a mixture of vermilion, or of some 
other bright, opaque red. These colours appear so 
rich and brilliant, when sprinkled with water, that 
one would imagine they had been passed over gold 
leaf, or some similar substance, as we observe to have 
been the case in pictures of Giotto and Cimabue, as 
well as in the earlier works of the Venetian and other 
schools. We are not, however, of opinion that this 
practice was adopted in the paintings now before us, 
although the brilliancy of their colours would suggest 
the employment of some such expedient. The yellow 
appears equally to have been of two kinds ; an orange 
colour was first used to fill in the outline, and the 
lights were touched on with a brighter yellow over it ; 
the whole together presenting that golden, sunny hue, 
so delightful to the eye both iu nature and in art. The 
same process seems to have been adopted with respect 
to the blues ; but the lights, in this instance, appear 
rather to have been made by a mixture of white with 
the local colour, than by a second blue of a lighter 
shade. The drawing of the figiires is in excellent 
style, and the action at once expressive, easy, and 
graceful The characters and features are what are 
usually called Grecian, and reminded us strongly of 
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the figures represented on some of the most highly 
finished Etruscan vases. The draperies are well ar- 
ranged, and,executed with great taste and freedom. 
It is singular, that all the figures appear to have been 
black, with the exception of an old man in the last 
groupc, which has certainly been red ; yet, there is 
nothing Moorish or Ethiopian in the outlines. The 
several pieces appear to represent some connected 
story ; yet, the same persons are not introduced in all, 

if, indeed, in any two of the compositions The 

date of this tomb would appear, from its architectural 
details, to be posterior to the time of the Ptolemys ; 
but no degeneracy of style is observable in the paint- 
ings, which would not disgrace the best periods of 
(Grecian art.”* 

“ If the excavated tombs of Cyrene have been 
pointed out as objects of no trivial interest, those, 
also, wliich have }>eon huilt in every part of its neigh- 
bourhood are no less entitled to our attention and 
admiration. Several months might be employed in 
making drawings and plans of the most conspicuous 
of these elegant structures; and the few examples 
which our short stay allowed us to secure, will give 
but an imperfect idea of the variety observable iji 
their forms and details. Many . of these are built 
ill imitation of temples, although there are scarcely 
two of them exactly alike ; and their effect on the 

* Beechey, pp. 451—450. From the complexion of the figures, 
it might be inferred, that the persons they were meant to represent, 
were Egyptians, which seems far frqm improbable; and the ex- 
pression attributed to the countenances might be styled Nubian. 
The custom of embellishing with paintings of allegorical and pas- 
toral subjects the mansions of the dead, clearly originated with the 
Egyptians. See, for an account of similar sepulchral paintings, 
MoiJ. Tkav. Egypt, vol. i. pp. 201, 311—310; vol. ii, pp.27, 41,58, 
J 27, 1 74. The custom of burying the entire body, which prevailed 
in the Pentapolis, is also Egyptian^ rather than Grecian, 
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high ground ou which they mostly stand, as seen from 
different parts of the city and suburbs, is more beauti- 
ful than we can pretend to describe. A judicious ob- 
server might select from these monuments, as well as 
frmn the excavated tombs above*mentioned, examples 
of Grecian and Roman architecture through a long 
succession of interesting periods ; and the progress of 
the art might thus be traced satisfactorily, from its 
early state among the first inhabitants of Cyrene, to 
its degeneracy and final decay under Roman colonists 
in the decline of the empire. 

“ The larger tombs were usually divided in the 
centre, by a wall along the whole length of the build- 
ing ; and several bodies were disposed one over the 
other, in each of the a)mpartments thus obtained. 
Everyplace containing a body was covered with a slab 
of marble or stone, in the manner of those described 
in the excavated tombs : and there were sometimes 
two of these places abreast of each other, and the same 
number at their head or feet, according to the size of 
the tomb. Innumerable busts and statues originally 
adorned the constructed tombs, (as we have already 
observed to be the case in those which have been ex- 
cavated in the mountain,) and many of these are still 
seen half buried beneath heaps of rubbisli and soil, at 
the foot of the buildings they once surmounted. Those 
entirely above ground, we usually found broken in 
several pieces, or mutilated so as to be much dis- 
figured; but we have not the least doubt that there 
are many of Jt)^|'%tili existing in a perfect state, 
within a often a few inches of the sur- 

face, which easily he obtained by excavation.” * 

*3^ the M^'stward of Cyrene, a highly picturesque 


« Beechey, pp. 469 , 460. 
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ravine affords a bed for a stream of excellent water : 
it deepens gradually in its course towards the sea, and 
is thickly overgrown with clusters of oleander and 
myrtle, blooming in the greatest luxuriance amid the 
impending rocks. On the western side of the ravine, 
galleries have been formed, similar to those on the 
northern face of the rock, and bordered in like man-* 
ner with excavated tombs. Deep marks of wheels 
prove that these galleries also were used as roads ; 
and there seems to have been a parapet, in the more 
dangerous parts, along the brink of the very abrupt 
descent to the bed of the torrent. The road between 
the perpendicular rock and the flowery precipice of the 
ravine is often not more than three feet wide ; and 
the passage from one part of the galleiy to another, is 
not quite so safe as to preclude all sense of danger. 
These galleries lead from the side of the ravine, round 
the clilf, into another valley, somewhat broader, in 
which are also excavated tombs.* On the brink of t^e 
ravine are remains of a portion of an aqueduct ; and 
there is a great deal of building of excellent construc- 
tion, about the stream that runs at the bottom, which 
Capt. Beechey supposes to have been in some way con- 
nected with the aqueduct. The water, he says, seems 
to have been inclosed and covered in, and, by lateral 
pressure, raised to a considerable height above its bed, 
so as to be distributed through the city. At something 
less than a quai'ter of a mile from the commencement 
of the ravine, the stream which flows down it, is 
joined by another, issuing from the rock on its western 
side, and a basin has been formed in the rock for its 
reception. In front of this fountain also, there are 
considerable traces of building amid the shrubs and 

* In one of these was found some of the iDeautiful specimens Of 
ancient painting above refened to. 
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vegetation. The spot is a favourite retreat for the 
sheep and cattle of the Bedouins who occasionally' visit 
Cyrene, 

The principal fountain in the place, however, and 
that which is supposed to be referred to by Herodotus 
as sacred to Apollo, issues from an excavated chamber 
at the foot of a perpendicular cliif, which has been 
adorned with a portico like a temple. A channel 
has been cut from this apartment far into the bowels of 
the rock, at the height of five feet from the level of 
the chamber ; along this channel, the water flows 
rapidly from the interior, and precipitates itself in a 
little cascade, into a basin formed to receive it, on a 
level with the floor of the apartment ; whence it passes 
out into an open level space in front of the mountain. 
Captain Beechey explored the passage for nearly a 
quai’ter of a mile. Its general height is between four 
and ^five feet, and it is from three to four in breadth. 
At the end of 1300 feet, it becomes so low that, to 
advance further, a person must creep upon his hands 
and knees through the water. Forty feet further, the 
channel ends in a small aperture scarcely a foot in 
diameter, beyond which it is, of coui-se, impossible to 
penetrate. The sides and roof of the passage are flat ; 
but the bed of the stream, which occupies the whole 
width of the passage, and flows with a strong current, 
is encumbered with stones, bedded fast in a quantity 
of clay, which has aaumulated about the bottom and 
against the sides. In some places, where there appear 
to have been flaws or fissures in the rock, the passage 
widened to about six feet, and the roof was high 
enough to allow, of a person standing upright ; of 
which,” says Captain Beechey, “ we very gladly 
availed ourselves, to the great relief of our knees.” 
The water was extremely cold ; and in order to com- 
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plete ft plan of the passage, it was necessary to remain 
standing or kneeling in it for several hours ; but the 
interest attaching to the undertaking reconciled the 
exploring party to the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending it. 

They had prosecuted their subterranean course for 
some time, when they discovered that the clay washed 
down by the current, was occasionally plastered 
against the sides of the passage, and smoothed very 
carefully, as with the palm of the hand. In this, they 
thought they perceived that something like letters had 
been scratched. To their great surprise, they disco- 
vered, on a closer examination, that the walls were 
covered with Greek inscriptions, some of which, from 
their dates, must have remained on the wet clayfor 
more than 1500 years. “ The preservation of these,” 
continues Captain Beechey, “ may certainly be ac- 
counted for by the dampness of the place and its 
extreme seclusion, which would conspire to prevent 
the clay from cracking and dropping off, and from 
being rubbed off by intruders ; but we were not pre- 
pared to meet with inscriptions engraved on so yield- 
ing a substance, and, certainly, not to find that, having 
once been written, they should have remained on it 
down to the present day, as perfect as when they were 
left there by those whose visit they were intended to 
commemorate. They consist, of course, chiefly of a 
collection of names, many of which are Roman ; and 
the earliest of the most conspicuous dates which we 
remarked and copied, (for it would take whole days 
to read and copy them all,) were those of the reign of 
Bioclesian. We could collect no other fact from those 
which we read, than that a priest appears to have 
officiated at the fountain, after Cyrene became ft 
Roman colony, whose name and calling (in the form 

I’AKT n. i 
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iTi &c.) arc usually written after .the name of the 
visiter. They are, in general, very rudely scratched, 
with, a point of any kind, (a sword or knife, perhaps, 
oi‘''tho stone of a ring,) and often with the point of 
the fingers. We observed a few Arabic inscriptions 
among the rest, but were so much occupied in reading 
over the Greek ones, in order to gain some intelligence 
respecting the fountain, which might serve to throw 
light upon the period at which the channel was ex- 
cavated, or other questions of interest, that we neglected 
to copy them. There is an appearance, in one of, the 
Greek inscriptions, of allusion to the name of Apollo, 
the deity to whom we suppose this fountain to have 
been sacred ; but the letters are not sufficiently clear 
to establish the fact decidedly, although we do not see 
what other sense could be given to the words in ques- 
tion, with so much probability of being that which the 
writer intended ; and it is plain that, as the sentence 
now stands, it is incomplete.^ We could not succeed 
in finding any Greek dates of antiquity, although the 
Greek names are very numerous ; but a person ac- 
customed to the many negligent modes of writing the 
character, with plenty of time and light at his dis- 
posal, might probably succeed in finding Greek in- 
scriptions of more interest than we were able to dis- 
cover in the mass of writing here alluded to ; a great 
portion of which, as might;, naturally be expected, con- 
sists of lude scrawls and hasty scratches, — ^mero 
apologies, in fact, for letters almost of any kind. That 
the fountain continued to be an object of curiosity, 
and probably of religious veneration, after the cession 
of the country to the Romans, may, however, be in- 

• The words of the inscrJptkm are thus given ; itr/ tbu 
[ fjt.iy]irreu AvrokTMvleg], The iettera between crotchets arc 
obscure or wantbig. . 
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fcrred from Vliat we have stated ; and a minimum 
may at least be established with respect to the date of 
the excavated channel, if we cannot ascertain the 
precise time of its formation, or whether it was cut at 
one, or at several periods.” 

On emerging from the channel, after the lapse of 
several hours, they found the Arabs of the place col- 
lected round the fountain to see the issue of their dar- 
ing adventure ; and “ we really believe,” says Captain 
lieechey, “ that they were extremely disappointed to 
find that no accident had befallen anyone of the party, 
in spite of the demons so confidently believed to haunt 
its dai-kaiid mysterious recesses.”* 

On one side of the cascade which is formed by the 
stream, there is an excavated chamber, divided into 
two compartments ; and in the further division is a 
second basin, sunk below the level of the chamber, 
whicli appears to have originally communicated with 
the stream by means of a small aperture in the rock 
just above it. No water at ] present finds its way 
through this opening ; and the basin would be dry, 

* Becchey, pp. 554, 5. M. Pacho, who explored this channel In 
Pcb. 1B25, has given a description of it so different in many re- 
spects, as to be scarcely reconcileable with Mr. Becchey’s account, 
lie saw no Greek inscriptions, but, on one side of the channel, 
noticed the distinct prints left by the 'feet of hyenas and some 
smaller animals, thej real magicians and spectres of the cave. In 
several places also were found bones of camels and other quadru- 
peds, the remains of the hyenas’ feast. In one part, a subterranean 
torrent fcll^with a loud noise through a hollow chasm, into an 
abyss which seemed to go d«!p into the heart of the mountain. At 
length, at 1.50 metres from the entrance, the work of man finishes, 
and the channel presents an irregular opening, through which 
a person can pass only hy crawling along Hat in the water. By 
this means you arrive at a large grotto, not very high, and car- 
petted with stalactites, where the water rushes out from all parts, 
springing up from beneath, and falling from a thousand crevices of 
the crystallized cieling.— Pacho, Vo>/ago d'pis la Marrmriqw,t 
pp. 213— 215. 
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were it not for the rain that washes into it fi'omwith<< 
out during the rainy season. Capt. Beechey supposes 
this reservoir to have been devoted to the service of the 
priests of the fountain. Nearly opposite to it is what 
appears to have been the principal entrance. Here, 
fallen to the ground, and broken in two pieces, was 
found a tablet of sandstone, on which were sculptured 
three female figures joining hands as performing a 
dance, in a style apparently ancient. Near it was 
another tablet, of white marble and excellent work- 
manship, on which was represented a female figure 
crowning a terminal one. In front of the fountain, 
two porticoes appear to have been erected ; (judging 
from the channels cut in the rock to receive the pedi- 
ments ;) and on a part of the cliff at right angles with 
the face of the rock, an inscription in Doric Greek 
records the name of Dionysius, a priest, as the builder 
of one of the porticoes. The front of the fountain, as 
well as the chambers within, is much encumbered 
with soil washed down by the winter rains ; and it 
is possible that more interesting remains might be 
brought to light by excavation. The excavated 
chambers are occupied, in the summer, by flocks 
of sheep and goats ; and the whole level space in 
front of the mountain is then thickly covered with 
flocks and herds of cattle, attracted by the water 
which now strays over its surface. 

A few feet below the fountain, there are remains 
(consisting of little more than the ground-plan) of a 
peripteral temple, which, from the fragment of an 
inscription discovered among the ruins, appears to 
have been dedicated to Diana. On the north side, 
some columns are still in their places, although nearly 
buried beneath the soil: they are about 4^ feet in 
diameter. Some portions of a Doric entablature were 
perceived among the ruins ; and close to the northern 
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wall was found n mutilated female figure, in a sittinpf 
attitude, which may have represented tlie sister of 
Apollo. Other remains of building were observed to 
the northward and westward, which it would have re- 
([uired excavjition to make out. A little beyond the 
temple, the level tract stretching from the base of the 
cliff, is terminated by a strongly built wall, the top of 
which is even with the terrace, and Avhich has been 
intended to keep the soil from being washed down or 
undermined by the rainV}. It would form at the same 
time an admirable defence against hostile approach 
from beneath. The waters of the fountain, now left 
to their natural course, fall down the face of this wall 
in a pretty cascade, amid the branches of trees which 
have grown up against the bander. A few paces 
beyond, the ground again forms an abrupt descent, 
and is kept up by a second wall ; and to this succeeds 
a series of rapid descents to the foot of the mountain. 

The summit of the mountain on which Cyrene is 
built, is clear of wood ; and a convenient place was 
easily found for the tents, near the centre of the 
ancient town. Here, for tliree weeks, Capt. Beechey 
and his party remained, busily employed in making 
plans and drawings of the scenery and ancient re- 
mains. I'he only obstruction they met with, arose 
from the luxuriant vegetation which covered the whole 
place, to the height of four or five feet, and through 
which the heavy dews rendered it impossible to make 
way, between sunset and mid-day, without being com- 
pletely wet through. No Arabs made their appearance ; 
and they rambled about the magnificent ruins of this 
city of the dead, without meeting a single living 
creature, besides those of their own party, except a 
few jackals and hyenas in the morning and evening, 
which always lied at their approach. The change 
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which they found had taken place in the coarse of 
about a fortnight, on their return from an excursion 
to Derna, was very striking. The hills were now 
covered with Arabs and their camels, flocks, and 
herds; the scarcity of water in the interior having 
by that time driven the Bedouins to the mountains. 
The corn was all cut ; the high grass and luxuriant 
vegetation which they had found it so difficult to wade 
through, had been cropped to the roots by the cattle ; 
and the whole face of the country, instead of the rich 
green it had worn on their first arrival, had assumed 
a deep brown and yellow tint. A hot wind was blow- 
ing, which had all the character of a sciroccoy though 
coming from the N. W . ; and the thermometer stood 
constantly at 97° in the shade ; a heat they had not 
before experienced at Cyrene. The reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the rocky ground and the masses of 
white stone, now became actually scorching, and very 
annoying to both their eyes and their lips. They 
were able, however, to walk about during the whole 
day, and to prosecute their researches without any 
more serious inconvenience. Very few serpents or 
scorpions were seen, even among the ruins ; but 
the grass land is much infested by a daik-coloured 
centipede with red feelers and legs, singularly 'tenacious 
of life.* 

One advantage attended this unpleasing change in 
the aspect of the place : they were now enabled to 
make out the ground-plans of the buildings, which had 
before been nearly concealed beneath the soil and 

• “ Any part which chanced to be separated from the rest of 
the body, would continue to run about as if nothinf; had happened ; 
and were the reptile even divided into twenty pieces, each part 
would travel about, as if in search of the others, without any of 
them seeming to be the worse. The only mode by which we could 
kill them at once, was by crushing the head, which effectually de- 
stroyed life in every other part instantaneously.”— Becchey, p. 519. 
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vegetation. Among these were two theatres, which 
were at first only detected by the semi-circular shape 
of the green masses which they presented. The 
largest of these, built against the side of the hill, like 
many of the Greek theatres, appeared, from the style 
of the architecture, to be Koman, of the time of 
Augustus or of Hadrian. The whole depth, including 
the seats, the orchestra, and die stage, was about 150 
feet, and the length of the scene about the same. The 
porticoes at the back of the seats were 250 feet in 
length ; and the space between these and the colon- 
nade at the back of the scene, was of equal extent. 
The columns whidi once formed this colonnade, had 
been thrown down from their basement, and lay across 
the track in various places along the whole length of 
the range. Among them lay several statues, which 
appeared to have been portraits, executed with great 
freedom and taste. Their drapery resembled the toga. 
The tlorinthian capitals of the columns had rolled, in. 
their fall, to some distance from the shafts. These, 
j»5 well as the bases, were of a fine white marble, the 
polish of which was still, in many cases, very perfect : 
the shafts were of coloured marble, formed of a single 
piece. The highest range of seats was on a level with 
the platform, from which it was approached at the 
back, through the porticoes; 'and the lower ranges 
were apparently reached from the top. This theatre 
is placed by the side of the road leading down to the 
fountain, and must, when perfect, have been a beauti- 
ful object. 

The other theatre, which is smaller, differs mate- 
rially from the one above described, in both its plan 
and its proportions. A larger space is allotted to the 
seats, which, instead of being approached from above, 
were reached by five v&miioria^ arched with blocks of 
stone, ranged longitudinally, and of very good construe- 
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tioii. These passages are now blocked up with the 
rubbish of the fallen roof, and could be only imper- 
fectly explored. Some of the rows of seats were dis- 
covered to be hollow. No portion of the stage, except 
the lower part of a wall, (probably part of the prosce- 
nium,) is now remaining. The orchestra was not 
more than 00 feet in width, and about 00 in depth. 
The depth of the space occupied by the seats, was not 
more than 40 feet. There are extensive remains of 
building, which appear to have been attached to the 
theatre on its eastern side : they seem to have in- 
closed public walks, and to have been surrounded with 
porticoes and strong walls of considerable height, in 
one of which is a gate communicating with one of tho 
principal roads. Near the theatre, there are still 
many statues above ground, in the best style of Grecian 
art, and many good examples of Homan sculpture, or, 
perhaps, Homan portraits executed by Greek artists.* 
Every part of the city, and indeed of the suburbs, 
must formerly have abounded with statues ; and ex- 
cavation might yet bring to light many admirable 
sculptures. 

Without the walls, to the westward of the ancient 
city, there are remains of an amphitheatre, which 
must have been a very conspicuous object from tho 
sea. “ It has been coii.«ti*ucted on the verge of a 
precipice, commanding a most extensive and beautiful 
view, and receiving, in all its purity, the freshness of 
the northern breeze, so grateful in an African climate. 
Part of it is built against the side of a hill, whicli formed 
the support of the ranges of seats fronting the pre- 

* " One of these,” Capt. Beechey says, “ from tlie representa- 
tion of the Ammon’s head and the cap;les which ornament the 
armour, is probably a statue of one of the Ptolemys ; and near it 
is a femaio statue, one of the Cleopatras, Berenices, or Arsinoes. 
perlups, of the family.” 
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cipice ; and that portion of it which bordered upon 
the verge of the descent, rose abruptly from the edge, 
like a ‘stupendous wall, overlooking the country below. 
The foundations of this part of the amphitheatre 
were, it may be imagined, remarkably strong, and 
they still remain, to a great extent, very perfect ; but 
all the seats which they supported, have been tumbled 
at once from their places, and lie in masses of ruin 
beneath. This appeal's to have been occasioned by a 
part of the substructure having given way ; and as 
we imafRe the whole side to have fallen at once, the 
crash must have been a tremendous one. On the 
opposite side, (that which rests against the hill,) 
nearly forty rows of seats are still remaining, one 
above the other ; and as each of these is fifteen 
inches in height, the edge of the precipice appears 
from the upper seats to be close at the foot of the 
ranges, although the whole of the arena intervenes, 
and it often made us giddy to look down from them. 
As the lower ranges of seats are not in their places, it 
is difficult to ascertain the diameter of the arena, but 
it seems to have been more than a hundred feet across, 
and to have been, like that which we have mentioned 
at Ptolemeta, of a perfectly circular form. There ft 
no appearance of any praecinctions, owing, probably, 
to the absence of interior communications, which are 
not to be found in this building ; and it seems to have 
been chiefly approached from the top, which is equal 
in height with the level summit of the hill, against 
which the seats on this side are built. The arena 
seems to have been about 100 feet in diameter, 
and the seats to have occupied a space of about 80 
feet in depth : if we reckon the platform inclosing 
the amphitheatre at 20 feet, the whole building 
will have stood upon 300 feet of ground. There 
are remains of a Doric, colonnade^ along^the edge of 
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the cliff forming tlie north side of one of the spaces 
walled in to the westward of the amphitheatre ; the 
capitals are beautifully formed. Both these inclosures 
appear to have been appropriated to the amphitheatre*; 
perhaps as public walks for the use of the audience,... 
In returning from the amphitheatre to the city, the 
road skirts the edge of the cliff, which descends every- 
where abruptly ; and the soil is kept up by strong 
walls along the brink of the descent. It is over a 
part of this'wall, that the fountain of Apollomow pre- 
cipitates itself, and finds its way to the sflr. Near 
the end of this wall begin the ranges of tombs whith 
skirt the northern face of the mountain below the 
city, descending in galleries to the level of the plain... 
I’rom this portion of the mountain descend five large 
ravines, once thickly wooded, which have been cleared 
for the use of the town, and to disencumber the 
ground appropriated to the tombs. Some of the 
ravines are, however, still partially wooded, in many 
])laces very thickly ; and springs of excellent water 
are found in various parts of them. 

“ The northern side of the town, from its present 
appearance, does not seem to have been ever much in- 
Rabited, and very few remains of dwelling-houses are 
observable there. The buildings which still exist, are, 
however, of an interesting character, and excavation 
would be particularly desirable in this part. Two 
eminences, which rise conspicuously above the general 
level of the summit, are occupied with the ruins of 
spacious temples ; and close to the western wall of the 
city is all that remains of the Stadium. The hu'gest 
of the temples (the cedes without the columns) is ICO 
feet in length, and its breadth Cl feet. It is of the 
Boric order in its early style ; and the capitals, which, 
with the columns, are lying on the ground, still ex- 
hibit marks of excellcut taste and execution, thougU 
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nlucli defaced. The form of this building is perip- 
teral The smaller temple, besides being built upon 

a rising ground, had the additional elevation of a veiy 
solid basement, raised considerably above the level of 
the summit of the hill, part of which has been left as 
a terrace round the building. The length of the cedes 
is 111 feet, and its breadth 50 feet. The capitals of 
some fluted columns lying at the foot of the hill on 
which the temple stands, are of no established order, 
and may, perhaps, be said to be a mixture of Greek 
and Egy^iptian ; a coalition which we should certainly 
expect to meet with in Gyrene, but of which we recol- 
lect to have seen only a few instances. Close to this 
building, on its northern side, is the quarry from 
which the stone employed in its construction was proba- 
bly taken, forming a deep trench at the foot of the hill. 

“ To the eastward of the larger temple are, the 
remains of the Stadium, part of which is excavated in 
the rocky soil, those parts only being built which the 
rock could not supply. Its length is somewhat more 
than 700 feet, and its breadth about 250. The course 
is now overgrown with long grass and vegetation, and 
nearly all the constructed part has disappeared. There 
are two masses of building to the north-westWard of the 
stadium, which appear to have had some connexion 
with it... The city walls approach closely to the south- 
ern extremity of the stadium, and are in this part 
very decided. They begin from the verge of a deep 
ravine, and continue in an unbroken line to some spa- 
cious reservoirs at the S. E. angle of the city.* Hero 

* ” The water which fell at Cyrene during the rainy season, ap- 
pears to have been collected and conveyed through various clian- 
nels in the streets to spacious baiiins, excavated at no great distance 
on each side.”— Della Celia, p. 143. These reservoirs, Mr. Beechey 
says, are three in number, one at right angles with the other two ; 
they are partly built and partly excavated, and coated with a very 
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rve lose traces of tliem ; but they again make their 
appearance on the southern side of the buildings 
sJluded to, and extend to the brink of the large ravine 
with which the aqueduct communicated. Beyond the 
aqueduct, a wall was unnecessary, for the mountain 
descends perpendicularly to the bed of the ravine, and 
renders ail approach to the town in this direction im- 
possible ; and as the wall of the aqueduct has not been 
built with arches, but carried along the mountain in a 
solid mass, it would have been fully sufficient for the 
purpose of defence, and was probably built solid with 
this intention. Square towers were attached to the city 
wall, apparently not at regular intervals, but approach, 
ing each other more closely where the ground was low. 
Several parts of the wall have been excavated in the 
rocky soil ; and building was employed only where the 
rock was not sufficiently high. The masses of rock 
were not of the nature of a cliff, but rise in irregular 
forms, tft well from within as without the walls. 

‘‘ The south-eastern part of the city appears to 
Ihive been most thickly inhabited, and a number of 
small buildings were here crowded closely together. 
Those in the centre of the town are of much more im- 
portance, and the remains in the space between the 
theatres and thrf aqueduct, have very considerable in- 
terest.* Corn was now growing over a great part of 
the ground In fact, the whole of the existing re- 

mains of this ancient and once beautiful city, are, at 
present, little more than a mass of ruin ; and the 

hsrd cement, still perfect In many places. The roofs |are arched 
with stone, and beautifully turned! and being built up on the 
sides, form long terraces, each more than ISO feet in length. 

* Some extensive remains, with a very handsome colonnade, ap- 
peared liAve belonged to a palace ; and below them Is a long 
range of quadrangular apartments, each about forty feet by twenty, 
which any groom or coachman. Captain Beechey says, would at 
once have pronounced to be the stabling of the palace, . 
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tombs afford tlie most perfect examples of Grecian art 
now remaining in Gyrene.* 

M. Pacho, who visited Gyrene in 1825, describes 
some excavations which, he says, differ from all the 
rest in not exhibiting the sliglitest indication of a se- 
pulchral design. They are situated about half way 
between Gyrene and Apollonia (two hours from the 
latter place), on the first terraces of the mountain, at 
a place called Magharenat, which derives its appella- 
tion from the vast and deep grottoes that are found 
there. “ You may enter on horseback into all these 
hypogca excavated in the mountain. Several are 
adorned in front with a species of monolithic j)ortico, 
and with an open hall ; others have either a straight or 
a winding avenue ; and one of them is distinguished 
by a handsome and wide staircase, likewise cut in 
the hill, and covered, the whole of its length, with an 
arched roof of masonry. This roof was umpiestion- 
ably intended to shelter from the iutemperature of the 
air, the inhabitants of Gyrene, who came to inspect in 
this place, the merchandise sent from Apollonia ; for 

doubtless these vast hypoyea were magazines 

These subterranean apartments, situated far from the 
route followed by the caravans of Mecca, and even 
from the road leading from Derna to Bengliazi, have 
for many years olfered convenient habitations to the 
Arabs of Barca. Whole tribes have successively taken 
up their abode in them. Hordes of banditti have, 
however, now and then invaded these peaceful retreats, 
have#driven away their occupants, and made them the 
repository of their plunder ; but their residence has 
never been of long duration. The neighbouring tribes 
have united ; the robbers have been dispersed ; and 

* Beechey. pp.621j'-549. 
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the lawful proprietors have regained possession of. their 
troglodytic town.”* 

Whatever may be thought of the notion, that these 
hypogea were intended for magazines or bazars, it 
deserves investigation, whether, as at Petra and at 
^Thebes, some of the excavations at Cyrene were not 
originally designed for the use of the living. BI. 
Pacho states, that by no means all the grottoes of the 
Necropolis are adorned with architectural facades: 
some are entered by a simple square doorway cut in 
the rock, and consist of vast subterranean apartments, 
of a very distinct character from the excavated 
mausolea, and probably of anterior date. In the tombs, 
generally, he says, the Doric style predominates ; some- 
times pure, sometimes modified by Egyptian details ; 
and at other times it forms a peculiar style, which 
occurs also in the edifices of the Ammoniau Oasis. f 
One remarkable grotto contains, instead of either 
niches or sarcophagus, a sepulchral well in the centre; 
and its four walls are covered with paintings which 
appear to represent funereal games. M. Pacho strangely 
supposes it to be a Jewish monument ; observing, that, 
at one time, that nation enjoyed at Cyrene, under the 
Romans, almost a sovereign power. Improbable as 
is the conjecture, it recals the observation of Chateau- 
briand, respecting the manifest alliance of the Egyp- 
tian and the Grecian taste in the tombs of Jerusalem. 
In those of Petra also, there is a similar fantastical 
mixture of the Egyptian, Doric, and Roman styles.^ 

At the western extremity of the Cyrenean necro- 
polis, without the limits of the city, Bl. Pacho dis- 


* P.acho.pp. Ifll— 

+ The Kasr Rmim near Kainyseht is probably referred to. See 
Moth Trav. Kgypt, vol, i. p. 211. 
t See Mod. Trav. Palestine, p. 158 } Arabia, p. 365, 
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covered an excavation, which he describes as the 
largest and most picturesque of all that he had seen 
in the Pentapolis, It is situated at the extremity 
of a grove, (the only one that is found on the plain, 
and the lively imagination of the Frenchman in- 
stantly identifies it with that which the founder of 
Cyrene consecrated to the gods,) and on the eastern 
side of the ravine by which it is bounded. “ Paths 
cut with infinite care, enable you to descend to it from 
the plain of Cyrene, as well as to ascend from the 
bottom of the ravine.... You penetrate the hypogeum 
by three grand approaches, and arrive at a vast quad- 
rangle, surrounded with a wide and low I)ench. At 
the bottom is seen a square altar, above which is a 
large niche designed to receive the statue of the pre- 
siding deity. The walls are overgrown with vegeta- 
tion, whicli it is necessary to tear down in order to he 
able to decipher the inscri])tions with whicli they are 
covered. It may be seen at the first glance, that they 
belong to very different epochs. They bedaub in the 
most irregular manner every corner of the excavation. 
Some are deeply engraved in letters of five or six inches ; 
others are in so small a character as to be scarcely 
perceptible ; and they are all unconnected, consisting 
of a very short sentence. Besides which, here and 
there, occur a number of isolated names, — such as 

Aristocles, Alexander, Jason, Agathocles, &c It 

would seem that the place was an excavated temple, 
consecrated, probably, to one of the principal divinities 
of Cyrene ; and that strangers came to visit it in the 
discharge of a sacred duty. Now the situation of this 
religious monument, near the only forest which is 
found upon the plain of Cyrene, appears to me per- 
fectly to accord with the presumed object and origin 
K2 ; 
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of this wood; which would, consequently, lead us 
back to the earliest j)eriod of the Greek colony in 
Libya. The majestic cypresses which compose it, will 
then be the descendants of the trees which the chief 
of the dynasty of the liattiades consecrated to the 
gods.”* 

If the fancy of the Traveller has not thrown an 
illusive character round the supposed sanctuary, it 
would certainly seem to favour the idea, that the ear- 
liest inhabitants of Gyrene were a troglodytic race, 
whose temples and dwellings were alike excavated in 
the solid rock. The Doric sculptures may be referred 
to a second period, the era at which the verse of Pindar 
celebrated the wealth and grandeur of Gyrene the 
magnificent. All the buildings, however, of whicli 
any traces remain, as well as a large proportion of the 
mausolea^ M. Pacho refers decidedly to the Homan 
period. In fact, the city is said to have been destroyed 
by the Homans, on account of an insurrection, and to 
have been afterwards rebuilt. If the temples w'ere 
spared, they would doubtless require to be repaired ; 
and M. Pacho asserts, that some of these structures 
were evidently raised upon the ruins of more ancient 
edifices.f Among other remains besides those de- 

• Pacho, pp. 230, 231.— Besides temples to Apollo and Baccliiis, 
Cyrene contained one dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, and one to 
Fsculapius. In one of the latter, the Cyreneans kept their treasure. 
To the east of the city was silso a hill consecrated to the Lyeeaii 
Jupiter. Other fanes were erected to Minerva, llhca, and Saturn, 
and at that of Diana, were celebrated the festivals called Artmixia, 
instituted at Cyrene in honour of that goddess. These temples, 
Theophrastus says, were built with the wood of the thym (juniper) ; 
which may account for their complete destruction, although stone 
was, no doubt, used as well as timber. 

t This is evidently the case, he says, with a Casamim, or tonude 
of Ciesar, the ruins of which Mc identified by the inscription, 
Poitkus Casurci, sculptured iu large letters on a colossal cornice. 
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scribed by Mr. Beechey, this Traveller particularizes 
those of a bath, built of brick, and retaining several 
vaulted fragments ; several castles or forts ; and two 
small excavated temples* of the Roman period, with 
Christian emblems. What the emblems are, we are not 
told : the caves must originally have been appropriated 
to a different worship. One of the most remarkable 
excavations at Petra has, in like manner, evidently 
served as a Christian church ; but such ecclesiastical 
monuments cannot be referred to a veryhigh antiquity 
or to the purer ages of the churcli. 

The foundation of Cyrene dates as far back as the 
tliirty-seventh Olympiad (about B. C. 028), when, 
according to Herodotus, a colony of Greeks from the 
Egean Isles, under Battus, were conducted by the 
Libyan noinades to this delightful spot, then called 
Irasa.f Other migrations from Greece subsequently 
took place ; and the colonists had become strong 
enough, under their third sovereign, to make war 
upon their Libyan neighbours, and oven to defeat an 
army of Egyptian auxiliaries which Apries (Pharaoh 
Iloplu-a) had sent to their assistance. The state of 
Barca was founded by a division of the colonists, headed 
by the brothers of the king (Arcesilaus HI.), who, 
having abjured his authority, left Cyrene with their 
followers. A' civil war ensued, followed by the usual 
consequences ; an applic-ation to the neighbouring states 

Fragments of inverted inscriptions, and blocks of stone of different 
kinds, have been inserted in the courses. 

• “ Dmx petits temples hjfjiogces” M. Pacho describes also a 
sepulchral grotto, which he considers as decidedly Christian, but 
apparently on very slender and doubtful evidence. 

t An ancient site on the route to Oengazi, still bears the name of 
Hiram. Captain Hecchey suggests, that the word may denote a 
summit or head, the meaning of the Arabic lias. 

1; Sec Mod. Trav, Egypt, vol. i. p. 90.; 
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for foreign aid, the eventual ruin of one party, and the 
loss of independence by the other. At first, the Bar. 
ceans appear to have had the advantage ; but, in the 
reign of a fourth Arcesilaus, who had married the 
daughter of the sovereign of Barca, a popular insur- 
rection took place, in which both monarchs were assas- 
sinated. The mother of the Cyrenean king. Queen 
Pheretime, fled to Egypt, and invoked the aid of Ary- 
ander, the Persian viceroy under Darius Hystaspes, 
who readily espoused her cause. Barca, after a long 
siege, fell through treachery, and was plundered by the 
Persians ; while the vengeance of the Queen was 
glutted in the massacre of all who had been concerned 
in the insurrection. After this, we hear no more of 
Barca as a separate state, and tins <5ity aj)peai*s to have 
been abandoned for the port. In the time of Aristotle, 
Cyrene was a republic ; and this appears to liave been 
the ,form of government, at the era of the memorahlo 
dispute recorded by Sallust, between the Cyreneans and 
the Carthaginians, relative to their respective limits.* 

* After frequent and bloody contests between the two states, 
Sallust tells us, it was agree<l tliat certain deputies from each state 
should leave their home on a fixed day, and that the place where 
the parties met, should be considered as the mutual boundary. 'Ihc 
two brothers I’liilacni, who were appointed on the part of Carthage, 
contrived to travei so much faster than the deputies i’rom Cyrene, 
that.they had advanced far into the Cyrenean territory before they 
were met ; and they were accused by the other party of having set 
out before the appointed time. To terminate this fresh dispute, 
the Carthaginians desired the Greeks to name some terms of accom- 
modation. “ And when the latter proposed, that the deputies 
from Carthage should either be buried on {the spot which they 
claimed as the boundary, or allow them to advance as far as they 
chose on the same conditions, the Phila;ni immediately accepted 
the terms, and giving themselves up to the service of their country, 
were buried alive on the spot where the dispute had occurred. On 
the same spot, two altars were consecrated to their memory by the 
people of Carthage." Improbable as the story.seenis, thePhilaj- 
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The queen of Amasis, the enlightened monarch of 
Egypt who patronised Pythagoras and was visited by 
Solon, was a native of Cyrene ; and in his reign, the 
Greeks were greatly favoured. Strabo states, that the 
Cyreneans continued to be governed by their own laws 
till the reduction of Egypt by the Macedonians. After 
the death of Alexander, Cyrene seems to have been 
comprised, with Egypt and Libya, in the vice-royalty 
of Ptolemy Lagus, whose brother, Magas, ruled Cyrene 
for lifty years. It continued to form part of the 
empire of the Ptolemys, some of whom at different 
periods made it their residence, till it was made over 
by Ptolemy Physcon to his illegitimate son, Apion. 
During a reign of twenty-one years, throughout which 
Egypt was a prey to intestine disturbances, Apion 
maintained peace and tranquillity in his dominions; 
and on his death, he bequeathed the Cyrenaica (as 
Nicomedes had done his kingdom of Bithynia) to the 
Homans. The Senate accepted the bequest, but 
allowed the cities to be governed by their own laws, 
which opened the way for fresh discord ; and the 
anarchy was terminated, twenty years after the death 
of Apion (B. C. 7b), by the reduction of the whole of 
the Cyrenaica to the condition of a Roman province. 
In the time of Strabo, it was united with Crete in one 
government. 

The mo.st flourishing period of Cyrene was probably 
that of the Ptolemaic dynasty, and of the preceding 

nean altars, whirh were about seven-ninths of the way from (lar- 
thage towards Cyrene (according to Ilennell), formed the eastern 
limit of the Carthaginian empire at the date of Hannibal’s expedi- 
tion into Italy, B. (!. 21? ; but they had disappeared in the time of 
Strabo, when the Euphrata tower, which stood far to the westward, 
was the common boundary of Carthage and Egypt. The altars 
were probably tumuli, now covered with sand. See Bcechey, 
PP.218.-220. Ilennell, 640, 
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two or three centuries, when Gi*ecian art was in the 
highest perfection ; to which period we may assign 
the Doric temples and other monuments which are 
decidedly of an early style. The philosophy and lite- 
rature of Greece were diligently cultivated at Cyrene ; 
and this city gave birth to Aristippus, the founder of 
the licentious sect distinguished by the name of Cyre- 
naic. It ■was the birth-place also of the poet Callima- 
chus, Eratosthenes the historian, and Carneades the 
sophist. Numbers of Jews appear to have settled in 
the Cyrenaica, even prior to the Christian era.* Cy- 
renean Jews were present at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost ; some of them took part with their Alex- 
andrian brethren in disputing against the proto-martyr 
Stephen ; and' Christian Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
fleeing] from the persecution of their intolerant bre- 
thren, were the first preachers of Christianity to the 
Grecians of Antioch.f That Cyrene continued to 
flourish under the Romans, may be inferred as well 
from some Latin inscriptions, as from the style of 
many of the architectural remains.^ To what circum- 
stances its desertion is attributable, does not appear ; 

• It was a Jew of Cyrene, •• Simon byname, the fjithcr of Alex- 
ander and Rufus,” whom the Roman soldiers compelled to bear 
one end of our Saviour’s cross. Matt, xxvii. .12.— Mark xv. 21. 

t Acts ii. 10. vi. fi. xi. 20. 

t Mr. Bccchey says : “ We never saw an ancient town in which 
fewer inscriptions are to bo seen, than that of Cyrene, especially .for 
a town in which literature and the fine arts were cultivated with so 
much success.” M. Pju’ho, indeed, brought to France a large collec- 
tion obtained from Cyrene. “ On licing examined, however, by the 
Commission of the Society of Geography, they were not found lo 
be of much value. Only one belonged to the era of Cyrenean inde- 
pendence ; two to that of the Ptolemys ; all the others were Ro- 
man. The Society suspect, that the Romans, amid the scarcity of 
marble, took down the ancient edifices to obtain materials for the 
erection of their own.” Edinburgh Review, No. xcv, p, 231. Yet, 
how could there be a scarcity of marble at Cyyene? 
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but iiitho fifth century it had become a mass of ruin ;* 
and its Avealth and honours were transferred to the 
episcopal city of Ptolemais. The final extirpation of 
the Greek colonies of Cyrene, however, dates from 
the destructive invasion of, the Persian monarch, 
Chosroes (Khosrou Purveez), who, about A.D. 616, 
overran Syria and Egypt : he advanced as far west- 
ward as the neighbourhood of Tripoli, and “ tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert.”'f* The Sara- 
cens completed the Avork of the Persians ; and for seven 
centuries, this once fertile and populous region has been 
lost to civilization, to commerce, and even to geogra- 
phical knowledge. For three parts of the year, Cyrene 
is untenanted except by jackals and hyenas ; and dur- 
ing the fourth, the Avandering Bedouins, too indolent 
to ascend the higher range of hills, pitch their tents 
chielly on the Ioav ground to the southward of the 
summit on which the city is built. 

Cyrene is situated in lat.32‘’ 50' N., long. 21® 40'E.:{: 
The rock on Avhich it stands, appears to be a testa- 
ceous limestone, like all the mountains between Tunis 
and Algiers. Della Celia, describing this formation, 
remarks, that “ the lavSt beds of the concliylious, 
crumbling sandstone Avhich is found in the country 
adjacent to the Gulf, cover the lowest hillocks of the 
Cyrenaica, inclining Avestward tOAvards the sea. Be- 
yond them, the cru.st of conglomerated sand ceases, and 
the heart of these mountains consists of a compact 
chalk, Avhich has the usual hardness of all kinds of 

• “ We find it describetl a» a masss of ruin,” Mr. Bcechey rc- 
in-irks, “ by Syncsius, who lived in the time of Theodosius the 
younger.” 

+ fJibbon, cli. xlvi. Mod. Trav., Persia, vol. i. p. 11?. 

1 lieechcy, App. p. xlA’il , The latitude of the Tents near the 
small theatre, was 32° 45)' 38". 

. K 5 
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marble $ and though of secondary formation, and bear, 
ing frequent traces of shells, its grain is fine, and often 
glitters like saline marble. It is of a yellowish colour, 
often porous, and, by long mcposure to the air, ac. 
quires, like the Travertine, a reddish hue, which ren. 
ders these remains peculiarly agreeable to the eye. 
Such is the nature of the rock which prevails through 
all that part of the Gyrenaica visited by me, and in 
which the industry of the ancient nation once settled 

there, excavated both tombs and habitations 

The surface of the country is scattered over with 
madrepores of very remote origin. They are nei- 
ther adherent to the soil, nor fixed in the calca- 
reous *rock of which the hills are composed, but are 
spread about in detached pieces ; and are probably 
the remains of that marine alluvial soil which 
entirely covers the skirts of these masses of testa- 
ceous chalk, and occasionally shews itself in iso. 
lated crusts, even upon the most elevated parts of 

the Gyrenaica Notwithstanding the summits of 

these mountains are 500 or 600 metres above the 
level of the Mediterranean, the rock is not less full of 
dieills at the top, than at the base ; and these are prin- 
cipally bivalves. Sometimes, it abounds with small 
shells of a lenticular shape, presenting in their frac- 
tures the character of Ammonites. In general, the 
sh^ which I observed scattered along the shore, or 
conglomerated in the crust of the testaceous sand, 
were of a different species from those I found upon 
these hiUs.** « 

In these, as in all calcareous districts, are several 
caverns, ornamented with stalactites. Della Celia 
visited one near Safsaf, he tells us, which has ac- 


i.- 


Delia Celia, pp. 110, 1:6, 163. 
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quired great celebrity from the ignorance and 8uper« 
atition of the neighbouring inhabitants, who, in 
stalactites, discover the images of petrified gods, men^ 
and monsters, every one giving to each fantastic^ 
form the name which suits his fancy.” • It might 
seem questionable, whether to these natural pheno* 
mena, or to the numerous statties found in some ancient 
sites, the prevailing rumours of a petrified city in this 
part of Africa are attrii»utable. The first aspect of 
Cyrene, Della Celia remarks, may well have given 
rise to such an idea in the mind of some ignorant or 
visionary traveller. It is not improbable, indeed, that, 
the miu’vellous story may have grown out of reports 
relating to both the natural petrifactions and the 
works of art, ingeniously or ignorantly confounded. 
The name given to the pretended petrified city by the 
informants of Shaw and Bruce, was Ras Sem; which 
name is given, in the modern charts, to a headland 
forming, witli Cape Ras El the bay in which 

Apollonia is situated. It is not at present known 
to the Arabs, however, under that name. Captain 
Beechey says; at least, not to any of whom they 
made the inquiry. Moreover, both Shaw and Bruce, 
he remarks, describe the supposed city of Ras Scm as 
situated in the Interior, five or six days’ journey south 
of Bengazi. Yet, as the direct route from Tripoli to 
Cyrene diverges from the road to Bengazi, towards 

• Safsaf, the name given by the Bedouins to the neriww oiecMer, 
is alsoshiMppeilatlou given, this Author informs us, to a site oc- 
cupied by vast and noble remains an hour's distance from Cyrene, 
where are also vestiges of a very capacious aqueduct, partly exca- 
vated. and partly built on arches. P. 137. At Sidy Mhamct Emeri’s 
sepulchre, the road divides; one leading partly along the coast to 
Bengazi; the other In an easterly direction, across the most de- 
vated part of the Cyrenaica, to Cyrene and Dema. The latter was 
the route pursued by the Bey to whose suite the Signor was at- 
tached. 
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Int^or, it mij^t be erroneously supposed to be 
Boutli of that place,* and further inland than it really 
is. The promontory to which the name has attached, 
may be unknown to the Bedouins ; but this seems a 
very insufficient reason for rejecting the appellation 
applied to it, doubtless on native authority ; and when 
its geographical connexion with the port of Cyrene is 
considered, f it seems no very violent supposition, 
that the ruins in the neighbourhood of Ras Sem, the 
vast necropolis of Gyrene, with its statues and paint- 
ings, gave rise to the current report in question of a 
petrified city.t 

The road which led from Cyrene to its ancient 
port, has been paved the whole way, excepting the 
parts which have been cut through the rock, where 
deep marks of chariot-wheels are still observable. It 
had tombs on lH)th sides, extending the greater pai’t 
of the way, and was defended by forts, the remains 
of which are visible near the edge of the lower range 
of hills, The country through which it passes, is 
highly interesting and beautiful. Near Cyrene, it 
has Wn cleared from the wood which originally 
covered it, and appropriated to the cultivation of 
grain. This part is extremely fertile, and is suc- 
ceeded by beautifully undulating ground overspread 

* In fact, the Arabic for south, signifies simply the right, 

t The stream supplied by the fountain of Cyrene, has its outlet 
at Ras Sem. M. Pacbo calls this promontory Bazat, and Identifies 
it with the ancient Phycut or r%<Knicu«.-~P. 169. 

t Great stress was laid, in the story repeated to Shaw, on the 
blnish colour of the stone into which the figures were petrified. It 
may be thought fknciful to suppose, that the blue colour which 
prevails in tb^ , architectural embellishments of the tombs of Cy* 
r«ne, gave,dflitp this idea. Captain Smyth was induced, by simi- 
lar reporm^a petrified city, to undertake a journey several days 
Into Lebida; hut the ruins and iculptuzcs 1^ 

foun^^iim werejpntemptible, 
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iHth ilowerliig Bhnibs, which thicken as'' they 
yrbach the top of the lower range, where they are loi^ 
in dark forests of pine, stretching down to the beach. 
“ The intermediate space between the com^land andl 
the fewest, has probably been laid out in villas ; for 
we observed,” says Captain Beechey, “ many ground^ 
plans' of buildings scattered over it, which are not 
those of tombs or military works.” In a ravine to 
the westward of the path, several excavated chambers 
were seen, many hundred feet above the level of the 
torrent, in places apparently inaccessible. On inquiry, 
it was ascertained that whole families reside in them, 
ascending and descending by means of ropes.* The 
origin of these caves and cells, with which the whole 
of the Gharian and Mesurata range also abounds, 
may probably be referred to a remote antiquity. Their 
modern occupants are too indolent to have formed 
these dwellings; and, indeed, traces of an ancient 
troglodytic nation are very widely scattered over the 
Libyan mountains.! situation in which the 

caves occur, and their internal construction, forbid 
our confounding them with the quarries which, after 
furnishing the architect with his materials, were 

• “ At Sire, eleven hours’ inarch from Zardes (towards Cyrene), 
I viewed with astonishment the number of cells into which an edi- 
fice of one entire piece, cut out of the body of the hill, had been 
divided. After another hour’s march to Slants, I remarked, In 
a very smaU compass, about two hundred cells excavated quite 
close to each other, and in the very heart of the mountain.”— 
Della Celia, p. 115. 

t All the eastern or Libyan bank of the Nile, between R^ra- 
moon and Manfaloot, is perforated with excavations, nowpartlaUy 
occupied by Coptic monks, the successors to the primitive disci- 
ples of St. Antony. But it is probable, that the rocks of the The- 
hald had been made ready to their hand by an aboriginal race, 
before they were taken possession of by the holy anchorets. It is 
impcasible. Dr. Richardson says, to view the rocky manshms still 
occupied by the inhabitants of Gomou and Medioat Habou, with- 
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«bAped Into sepiilelirefi. The 4well«r« in the rodea 
appeal to have been as distinct a race in their habits, 
aa the dwellers in tents, who are represented by 
the modern Bedouins. The latter occasionally avail 
themselves of the shelter of caves for themselves and 
their flocks ; but these caves could not have been the 
chosen dwelling of a nomade or pastoral tribe. Della 
Celia represents the modern inhabitants of the Gyre* 
nean rocks, (whom he regards as the genuine descend- 
ants of the ancient lotophagi^) as a distinct people 
from the wandering Arabs. They have, he says, mate- 
rially deviated from the practice of their forefathers, 
who subsisted principally on the lotus ; for the 
chief part of their food consists in honey of a delicious 
flavour,* which they collect upon the ridges of their 
rocks, whither great swarms of bees are attracted by 
the sweets of perpetual spring, and the little rivulets 
which trickle down the rocks. They exchange the 
surplus of their honey with the Bedouins for butter, 
barley-meal, and woollen garments ; and it is said, 
that though the two people differ materially in their 

out considering them as the dwellings of the first inhabitants of 
Thebes.— See Mod. Tbav., Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 37, 118, 123. Pom- 
ponius Mela gives a strange account of a troglodytic race of 
Ethiopians, who lived on serpents. Those who occupied the rocky 
caverns on the coasts of the Lesser Syrtis, are said to have derived 
their whole susteruuice from [the lotus-fruit (see p. 43) ; the necta- 
reous juice of which whoso tasted, Homer tells us, (Odys. b. ix.) 

•* Nor other home, nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country, and his ftlends.” 

Some of these troglodytes, however, (and probably the supposed 
serpent-eaters,) Wen like those which are still found 

rai the Abyssinian eoast. See Rennell, p. 624. This must, indeed, 
have been the case with the Nilotic troglodytes ; and sudi a mode 
of life might wdl suit a race of piratical fishermen. 

* This fact may serve to illustrate what we are tcdd respecting 
the food of John the Baptist in the wilderness of Judea (Blatt. lii. 
4) : he fdmd aa a modem Arab, 
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ciMtoms audhabitS) tbis trading intereonrse sometimes 
gives rise to intermarriages among them.” * 

APOLLONIA. 

The town of Apollonia now bears the name of Sttjya 
JJammam ; (having acquired the latter epithet from 
the number of wild pigeons that frequent it ;) and its 
port is called Mena lyaaro,— evidently a corruption of 
Sosuza, the appellation of Apollonia when it suc- 
ceeded to the episcopal honours of Ptolemais and 
Cyrene. The modern town stands close to the sea, 
upon a long, narrow slip of elevated ground, at the 
extremity of a fertile plain, a mile and a half in width 
between the coast and the mountains, and at the 
bottom of an bpen bay formed by the high promon- 
tories of Ras El Hilal and Ras Sem. The ancient 
city was surrounded with a very strong wall and 
towers, occupying an area nearly 3000 feet in length, 
but not exceeding 600 feet at its greatest breadth. 
On the northern and north-eastern sides, the sea has 
made considerable inroads, and few traces of the wall 
are now remaining. The eastern end of Apollonia 
appears to have been fortified as a citadel, standing 

' * Della Celia, p. 157.— Two servants of Capt. Beechey’s party, who 
were sent in search of some cameU belonging to the party, followed 
a track which was found to terminate abruptly at the foot of a high 
perpendicular clilT, closely hemmed in by thickets and brushwood. 
While they stood at a loss how to proceed, they heard fkom above 
the sound of a hand>mill; and looking up, were accosted by two 
very iwetty young Arab girls, looking out of a square hole on Uie 
face of the precipice, at the height .of above 160 feet, apparently 
inaccessible on all sides. In the parley which ensued, they were 
told by the girls, that their fathers were cutting com. In r^ly to 
the request for vrater, they at first said they had none to give; but 
at last, they let dovm a long tope of twisted skins, to which they 
directed the men to make fast their vrater-skin, and it wat foen 
returned to them nearly full of water.-^eecbey, p. 4B6. 
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Cfj^on A wliteh riges perpendicularly from tlie 
lower part of the city, and defended by double 
tr^s. Hie quarries excavated about this and 
Otber parts of the walls, served the purpose of 
an excellent^fosse, and must very materially have 
contributed to 'the strength and security of the city. 
A small island to the northward of the town, and a 
reef of rocks a little to the south-westward, (which 
might serve as the base of the ancient mole,) afford 
thn only natural shelter of the harbour.* Extensive 
remains of building, apparently the foundations of a 
quay, are still visible, stretching out from the beach at 
the depth of a few feet under the water. Some 
quarries, which have been formed in the rock to the 
north-eastward of the town, are also now under water ; 
and an insulated tomb which forms a striking object 
in the landscape, is always surrounded with the sea, 
when the wind sets in strong from the northward. 
Other tombs on the beach are likewise filled at such 
times, as well as some large cisterns to the north, 
eastward of the toivn, through which the water roars 
with a noise like thunder, dashing up through the 
apertures formed in them. The cisterns might have 
been kept filled with excellent water by means of an 
aqueduct, of which there are still remains. The 
spring by which it was supplied, is situated at the 

a Capt. Beechey subsequently speaks of fwo islands opposite the 
town, on -udiich there are excavations and remains of building; 
but, as the neighbourhood did not afford a boat, (ApoUoDla not 
b^ng used in. modem times as a port,) they could not explore 
than. The islands are very small, but the town receives great 
protection from them in northerly gales ; although the shelter 
whi^ they affbrd is not sufficient, we should imagfue, for vessels, 
even if there should be water enough inside them.”— Beechey, 
p. file. Vet, the fort of ApoUonia is mentioned by Scylax as being 
secure agaJoa all weetiiexi. 
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extremity of & ravine, about four m!l^ fxom tbe 
to^ 

Owing to the encroachments of the sea, portions of 
the elevated ground upon which the town has been 
built, are continually falling in ; and the scene of the 
principal theatre, situated without the wall to the 
eastward, has been wholly swept away by the waves, 
although the quarry in front of it must greatly have 
contributed to break the force of the sea in that 
quarter. Fart of this theatre has been built against 
the wall of the citadel, and part against the high 
ground behind the subsellia» Like the similar struc- 
tures at Gyrene and Ptolemeta, it has no interior 
communications, the seats being approached, appa- 
rently, from above. The greater number of the ranges 
are still very perfect, and the effect of the whole is 
that of a magnificent flight of steps. 

Within the walls, in the southern quarter of the 
town, there are remains of a small circular theatre, 
sunk below the level of the soil, probably an odeum t 
there are traces of several ranges of seats, but the 
whole is overgrown with grass. The ground-plans of 
two Christian churches are very decided, as are the 
remains of a noble building of a similar form (pro- 
bably a basilica) at the western extremity of the city. 
The handsome marble columns which once adorned 
these structures, now encumbering the soil, afford, 
Mr. Beechey remarks, evident proofs, that no expense 
had been spared in the erection of these magnificent 
buildings; as the material of which the shafts are 
Ijpmposed, is not found in that part of the coast, and 
must have been transported, at great labour and cost, 
from distant quarries.* On the centre of the shaft 

* The »haft« axe of a species of coloured marble, somewhat re- 
semblio^ Tripoline;’* the capitals are of white nuaiflc, of the 
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tiF iom aiikm ^0^ oS a large erois is 

scalptured. *The discovery of these splendid momii* 
Bsents of Christianity in a country from whidi its 
light has long been withdrawn, must have been very 
striking to a contemplative traveller. They re* 
called,*’ says Mr. Beechey, “the active times, of 
Cyprian and Anastasius, of the philosophio Synesius, 
himself a Cyrenean, and other distinguished actors in 
those memorable scenes which Northern Africa, from 
Carthage to Alexandria, once presented. But the 
grass is now growing over the altar-stone, and the 
munificence which gave birth to these structures, is 
visible only in their ruins.” * 

In the quarries which have been mentioned as 
serving for trenches to the walls, there are a great 
many excavated tombs ; but they ai*e all in a state of 
great dilapidation, some of them being filled with sand 
washed in by the sea. It is evident, that the town 
has been purposely destroyed. Della Celia mentions 
tho flesh..ooloured sand found upon the beach ; which 
appearance, he says, upon close examination, he ascer.^ 
tained to be occasioned by a species of the minutest 
coral, forming about a third of the whole quantity of 
sand. Sometimes it appeared in irregular fragments ; 
smnetimes in small knotty lumps not larger than a 
grain of millet, in which were distinguishable short, 
twisted branches, looking as if they had been per- 
forated with a fine instrument. Besides the coral, the 
sand greatly consisted of the most minute testaceous 
productions, both univalve and bivalve, perfectly 
entire, and of forms so decided as to appear to hav^ 
arrived at their complete development. The sand 

Corinthian order. They are probably of no higher antiquity than 
the time of Juatinlan. 

♦ Beechejr, 
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became almost whdly decomposed on beiog pat into 
some nitric acid. ♦ ^ 

The mountains which form the southern boundary 
of the plain of Apollonia, terminate in the point of 
Ras El Hilal^ where are obscure remains of the naval 
station and town placed there by Geilarius. Two 
ancient forts are seen in ruins on the cliff ; and close 
to a ravine is an excavated tomb retaining a very 
handsome facade. Three miles further eastward^ are 
some others, also in ruins, and the remains of strong 
walls in the neighbourhood of some quarries. This is 
the only part of the coast that can be seen fr(» 
Gyrene, from which it is distant about fourteen miles. 
The road along the coast now skirts the foot of the 
mountains, through a country well cultivated in some 
parts; in others, overrun with pine>trees; and inter- 
sected, at every mile, by a ravine, the beauty of which 
ill compensates to the traveller for the serious im« 
pediments it presents. Eight miles to the westward 
of Gape Bujebara^ there is a deep ravine called Wady 
EUhroon, du'ough which flowed the largest body of 
water which Gapt. Beechey had hitherto seen in 
Africa. The sides of this ravine, which proceeds 
from an immense fissure in the mountains, were 
thickly clothed with pine, cypress, and olive trees ; 
and the river, which ran with rapidity, was studded 
with small islands, covered with oleander! in full 
bloom. Along the brink of the stream was spread a 
beautiful turf, which opened in little plots, broader or 
narrower according to the nature of the ground. The 
spot was delightful ; and to meet with such a scene in 
an African climate, rendered the view doubly grate- 
ful.*’ Some ruins, veiy much dilapidated, apparently 


* Della CcUa, pp. 161, 2. 
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of an m^eixipvm of small dimensions, on the westexn 
side of the iSvine, are supposed by Captain BeecJiey to 
bie those of the of Ptolemy. 

• Near Bukhara, the mountains come down close to 
the sea, and terminate in perpendicular cliffs, along 
the edge of which, for some distance, the track lies. 
Furdier on, they again leave a stony plain, from a 
mile to a mile and a half wide, broken by deep ravines; 
The ^ich vegetation which clothes their declivities 
near Apollonia, gradually decreases in luxuriance on 
approaching Derna, till, at length, the mountains 
become wholly devoid of vegetation, their face being 
occasionally polished like glass. 

DERNA. 

The town of Dema (supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Darnis) is well situated at the mouth of a 
large ravine {fiamura\ along part of which it is built : 
the rest of the town stands on a low point of land 
running out from the foot of the barren range, there 
distant about a mile from the coast. “ The houses,'* 
Capt. Beechey says, “ are much better than those at 
Bengazi,* and are surrounded with gardens produc- 

• •* The exterior of Dema,*’ says Della Celia, »* displays Itself to 

great adviptage ; but, though its streets are unusually regular, the 
houses, which are very low, small, and built of pebbles cemmted 
with clay, but fbll of chinks on every side, convey no other idm 
than that of perfect wretchedness. These habitations are so many 
proofii of the extreme Ignorance and inertness of the people) for 
theenvirons of the to^n abound with limestone, and the neighbour- 
ing hills are well provided with wood for burning it. The fortress 
In the centre of the town, though of considerable extent, is not less 
wretched and dilapidated than the dwellings of the inhabitants. 
Tm very abundant spriinga of excellent water issue from the rocks 
which slope towards Dfnma. One, collected In an aqueduct, sup- 
plies the town, and^^es to irrigate the plain : the other is conveyed 
to Oemensutai about a mUe from Dema.”— pp. I7S| 6. 
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ing Abundance of grapes, melons, $gs, bananas, 
Oranges, greengages, and other fruits. They have 
also the advantage of being well sheltered by thick 
^oves of date-trees, which give a very pleasing ap- 
pearance to the town, and contribute materially to the 
comfort of the inhabitants by forming a perpetu^ 
shade. A delightful stream of water gushes out from 
the rock above the town, passing through several 
streets in its course, and irrigating the gardens, and 
even the corn-fields in its neighbourhood. In short, 
tlie actual resources of Derna give it a very decided 
advantage (in point of comfort) over every other 
town in the Bashaw’s dominions. Avery pleasant 
wine (we were told) is made from the grapes of this 
place, all of which is consumed by the natives them- 
selves, in spite of the prophet’s injunctions. 

“ The ravine, at the mouth of which the town is 
situated, is of considerable depth and extent, winding 
up far into the mountains : some of the* gardens are 
formed upon its sides, and about them a few trees oc- 
casionally appear, where the soil has been able to 
lodge. In the rainy season, a considerable body of 
water rushes down from the mountains to the sea, 
and it is sometimes so deep and so rapid as to become 
wholly impassable : at such times, it separates one half 
the town from the other, and occasions a consequent 
inconvenience. In the summer, however, it is dry, 

and the market is held upon its shining bed The 

water which flows from the spring, was conveyed 
through the streets, the people informed us, by one Of 
their former Beys, a native of Bgypt, who is said to 
have expended a considerable sum of money in beauti« 
fying and improving the place, and to have erected a 
large and handsome mosque which stands in the centre 
of the town. 
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** Bt^ets Bema are for ihe mosVpaH nar. 
row and irregular, and not without that quantity of 
hibhi«di and dirt which may be supposed indispens. 
able to Arab towns and tastes ; the luxuriance of its 
gardens and groves is, however, quite sufficient \to 
bidance these objections ; and the abundance of grapes 
which overhang the walls and houses, the terraces, 
covered walks, and every part of the town, give it a 
highly pleasing and picturesque appearance. 

** On the eastern bank of the ravine is the principal 
burying-ground of the place, distinguished in partis* 
cular by a lofty and handsome tomb raised on four 
arches, under which the body is placed, with its usual 
simple covering of snow-white cement, and the stone 
carved turban at its head. The town is undefended 
both by sea and land, and may at any time be de- 
stroyed by no greater force than could be brought to 
bear against it by a brig of war. Upon a hill at the 
back of it are the remains of a castle, built some years 
ago by the Americans ; but the guns are now thrown 
down, and the castle itself is little more than a mere 
heap of ruins. As .this is a conspicuous object in 
sailing along the coast, the observations for latitude 
and longitude were reduced to it. Some large build- 
ing-stones and fragments of columns bedded in the 
walls of the Arab houses, are all that we could perceive 
of ancient remains in Dema. Above the town there 
are a few tombs extant, but in a very mutilated state, 
excavated in the side of the mountain. What is called 
the port afim’ds some protection for small vessels with 
the wind from north-west to south-east ; but even 
these cannot remain with a northerly or north-east 
wind: during the fine weather, however, some few 
anchor in it, and load with corn, wool, and mantecib 
the produce of the inland country. 
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« The plagae ht» made dreadful tsaragw at Derna, 
as is evident by the number of deserted houses on its 
outskirts. The year previous to our ariival, it was 
brought (we were told) from Alexandria, and the 
mortality which it occasioned was very considerable } 
the prompt measures of the Bey, however, subdued it, 
who ordered the clothes of all persons attacked with 
it to be burnt, their houses to be properly ventilated, 
and the streets to be cleared of everything that was 
likely to communicate the infection. These exertions 
were probably assisted by the general healthiness of 
the place, and the constant change of atmosphere 
produced by the passage of water through the town s 
the only remedy we heard of for the disease, was the 
favourite application of a hot iron to the tumours, 
which we understood to have been peculiarly success- 
ful in many cases. 

Berna is the residence of Bey Mahommed, eldest 
son to the Bashaw of Tripoly, who commands the 
whole district extending from the frontiers of Egypt 
(the eastern part of Bomba) to Sidi Ardfi, one short 
day west from Orenna. Mahommed Bey is well 
known for his active and turbulent spirit, and for his 
rebellion against the Bashaw’s authority, which once 
obliged him to seek refuge in Egypt. His bold and 
enterprising measures succeeded in quelling the ma- 
rauding tribes of Arabs who infested the country and 
levied contributions on the peaceful inhabitants of the 
towns ; but his courage and conduct were sullied by 
Cruelties which we do jiot feel inclined to justify from 
their necessity, however well we might probably suc- 
ceed ill attempting to do so before an Arab or Turkish 
tribunal. Indeed, so many acts of cruelty and ex- 
traragance are related of this prince, that we should 
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uard^y kiumr Kd# to: reconcile them vith thO nOb^e 
qualities which many allow him to possess, if we did 
not know from experience, that such inconsistencies 
are common in barbarous countries ; and. that it is 
possiUe f(Mr the same man to be cruel and foi^ving, 
avaricious to extortion, and liberal to profusion, 
generous and mean, open and intriguing, sincere and 
deceitful, temperate and dissipated, in short, anything 
but cowardly and brave/* * 

The description of this place, given by M. Pacho, 
who visited it in 1826 , is more minute, if not more 
accurate than the above account. Five villages, 
separated frara each other by short distances, and ir- 
regularly placed, some of them upon the lower undu- 
lations of the mountain, and the others in the plain, 
form collectively the town of Derna ; but each of them 
is distinguished by a special denomination descriptive 
of its situation. The most considerable, which is 
environed with a wall, is called El Medineh^ the city, 
or Belled el Sour, the fortified town. El Magharah, 
the villagd of the grotto, (so named from an ancient 
well in the middle of the village,) is to the westward, 
and on a somewhat higher level. El Djebeli, near the 
sea, owes its name to its deserted state, more than to 
its insulated situation. Mansour el Fokhani, and Man- 
sour el Tahatani, are separated from the three above- 
mentioned by a ravine, forming in winter a considerable 
torrent. The former, to the south of Belled el Sour, 
is situated upon the point of the southern bank of the 
ravine ; and the latter, almost on the level of the 
plain, is consequently lower, but further eastward. 
Opposite the latter vill^e is the port of Derna, an 


• Ikecheyi pp. 471—475. 
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IndidWent and small road^itaad, a^Sanog Init au in* 

secure station to vessels.* 

“ Two of these villages, El Djebeli and ilfansour #1 
FokhmiySre built near or immediately ov^ ancient 
sepulchral grottoes. This departure from the oustomp 
of Mussulmans, arises from the great utility of such 
excavations in the rock in this rainy country. Thus, 
without concerning themselves whether these cayee 
might formerly contain the carcases of ii^dels, they 
have availed themselves of them as the granaries of 
their houses, or as workshops for their humble menu* 
factures. None of these grottoes are subdivided into 
more than three apartments, and the greater part 
consist of a single one. They receive all their light 
from the square entrance placed horizontally. As 
objects of art, they present nothing remarkable, being 
devoid of inscriptions or any species of ornament. In 
general, they are of rude workmansliip. Arched 
niches, intended to serve as sarcophagi, are seen in 
the walls of all of them. The inhabitants of Djebeli 
construct their houses so that these caves are found 
within the enclosure. This village is now almost 
entirely abandoned, owing to the plague, and the dis* 
tensions of the inhabitants. 

« Besides that this bay offers no convenient or secure asyltijn 
for shipping, the road itself is intersected by sharp and rocky cal< 
careous strata^ which project far Into it under the water, aind, fttth 
their cutting or tearing the cables that rub against them, are by 
mariners denominated saws. But, towards the point of Cape Boa 
Andrea, theseaformsa captious bay, where even large vessels may 
ride in safety during blowing weather. Its situation convinces hie 
that ft nuat have been the ancient Nawtadmoa, the naval station 
of the QyreBeans."—Della Celia, p. 178. C^>t. Beechey says, ^ 
there Is a good road-stead at Dema, a mile and a half off shore, 
as well as some shelt^ for small craft closein shore with the wind 
tnm N.N.W. to S.'S!.— Beechey, App. p. xv. See p. 188, 

?AIIT II. J, 
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- The caves of Mansour el Faikhmi are hewn in 
the sides of the mountain, the rocky surface of which 
is sometimes bare, sometimes covered with verdure, 
^be lai'gest have been converted into manufactories, 
oontfdning one or several looms, perfectly resembling 
those of the hamlets of Provence. Their situation, 
overlooking the valley and the other villages of Derna, 
renders the coup iToeil very pleasing.* 

“In the environs, there are other excavations of a 
nearly similar description. From this number we 
must, however, except those which are found ten 
minutes east of the city. These, which are called Kcn- 
mssiah (the churches), are situated at the summit of 
the steep rocks which border this part of the shore, 
and against which dash the waves of the sea. Tlie 
ancients have formed steps up to them, which are still 
found at intervals ; but the water which issues from 
the clefts of the rock, and a carpeting of hepatica and 
moss, render the pathway slippery and even dangerous. 
Tufts of ligneous plants, however, assist us to accom' 
plish the ascent, and you arrive at a little semi-circular 
esplanade, round which runs a low bench, designed as 
a I'estlng-place to the families of Derna, who repair 
hither to perform their funereal duties. This long 
ben<^ is internipted by the entrance to the grottoes. 
It encompasses only the interior of the largest, an 
ancient sanctuai’y subsequently transformed into a 
Christian chapel. All the others were tombs : the 
irregularity of their position, and the inequality of 
the rocks render their appearance picturesque. Arches 
and niches are to be seen in them, of every form and 
dimension, from the full Koman arch to the per'fect 

• The Author tells us, that he often used to stop before these 
work-rooms, to see both sexes engaged in weaving the wool or 
hemp, while the echoes resounded to their wild songs. 
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ogive of the middle age. There, as in iirthet parts of 
the Pentapolis, the labours of Christianity are seen 
grafted on those of idolatry...... But these vaults, once 

sombre and mournful, now broken into by time, are 
for the most part laid open to the sun. Nature has 
banished from these places every image of mournings 
has hung garlands of green maidenhair where once 
were suspended funereal hangings ; has carpeted with 
moss the stone worn by the knees of the devout, and 
has covered the rocky walls with beautiful bunches 
of saxatile plants incessantly agitated by the sea 
breezes.” ♦ 

Darnis (or Dardanis), which Ptolemy places at the 
western extremity of the Cyrenaica, is not noticed by 
either Herodotus, Strabo, or Scylax, and was probably 
founded at a later period. It occurs in the Periplus, 
under the corrupted name of Zarina. It is mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus ranks it among the most considerable cities of 
the Cyrenaica. It became at length the capital of 
Inferior^ and Synesius mentions it as an episco- 
pal city of the first rank. Yet, M. Pacho observes, the 
character of its sepulchres proves that it never at- 
tained a high degree of prosperity '; that it only rose into 
importance with the decline of the Pentapolis ; and 
that when it became a city in population, it remained 
a mere town as to the style'of its edifices. Being the 
seat of government, it may now be considered as the 
capital of the province. 

Dema is situated in latitude 32* 46' 18", longitude 
22° 40^ 48". This was the extreme point of the British 
survey; and we here take leave, with regret, of Mr. 
Beechey, whose recal prevented his completing the 


» Pftcho, pp. 95—103, 
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survey at tills {nterestiiig region. Bdia CoUa has 
started the idea of colonizing the Cjrrenaioa ; and 4 is 
not a little remarkable, that no European power, since 
die fall of the Roman empire, should have made the 
attempt to establish settlements on a coast which, in 
ancient times, could boast of so many flourishing com- 
merdal cities. The Italian mariner who now tra- 
verses the Mediterranean,** says the Signor, “ trembles 
at the sight of every distant sail, in the uncertainty of 
its being friendly or piratical ; and shudders whenever 
the wind blows from the north, at the idea of being 
driven upon these inhospitable shores, there to ter- 
minate his existence in captivity.” * “ The want of 
a good harbour is probably the reason,’* the learned 
Author remarks, “ why no power desirous of having 
a stable footing in that part of the Meditetranean, 
has established itself at Dema. The United States of 
America were at one period desirous of forming an 
establishment at Dema, which they offered to pur- 
chase of the Bashaw of Tripoli ; but, their offer being 
rejected, and some misunderstanding having taken 
place upon other grounds, they forcibly seized it. Not 
long afterwards, from what motives I could not learn, 
they suddenly desisted from their enterprise, and 
quitted the place ; leaving behind them a battery 
with six pieces of cannon, and a water-mill, which is 
still in use, and gives rise to much stupid wonder in 
imch of the barbarians as happen to approach it.” f 

• Pella Cdla, p. 1 19. *' The great trade almost exclusively car- 
ried on hde by the Genoese in the early times of that Republic, 
was one oi the richest sources of its prosperity.*’— 16. p. 169. 

t Della Cdla, p. 178. M. Pacho, after mentioning the fortress 
built by the Americans, adds with mysterious C-mphasis : '* Ce 
n’est point id le lieu de parler de cette conqufite eph<^m6re, qui 
eat changd les destine destoute la contreiet si ellc avait con^uc 
BUT un plan plus va8te*'*.p. 97. Mr. Bla(j[uiere places the whole 
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The first; Gredan settlers^ howerer, though islanders, 
appear to hare been an agricultural colony, not. a 
maritime people; and the fertility of the soil, its 
triple harvest (mentioned by Herodotus), and the 
amenity of the climate, appear to have been the chief 
attractions. Accordingly, their principal cities were 
built upon the table*land, at some distance from the 
sea ; a measure dictated by prudence, as well as re- 
commended by the superior advantages of the more 
elevated site.* The enemies they had chiefly to dread, 
were the pirates who infested the coast. With the 
Libyans, they had entered into amicable relations, 
which, though interrupted by subsequent jealousies, 
appear to have been cemented by the common interests 
of trade. From agriculturists, the Cyreneans gradually 
became merchants and manufacturers ; and the rapid 
aggrandisement of the colony was owing to their 
command of the inland trade. *^It was doubtless 
from the Interior of Africa,” remarks III, Pacho, 
“ that the Cyreneans drew the gold and silver 
and precious stones, of which they formed the jewel- 
lery and numismatic works in which they excelled. 
The situation of the Oasis of Ammon and that of 

enterprise in a contemptible light. ** Sidi Hamet. after he was 
driven from the government, was appointed to a command at 
Derna, whence he was seduced by the fair promises of the Ame^ 
ricans, then at war with the reigning Bashaw. Their object Was, 
to hold up this man as a bugbear to frighten his H^hness into 
terms. These Transatlantic heroes were, however, after various 
ineffectual attempts, obliged to pay for a peace with Tripoli, wd 
most shamefully abandoned poor Sidi Hamet to his fate, by only 
stipulating for his return to Derna* • • 'He was soon obliged to flee 
from the vengeance of his brother.”— Blaquiere, vol. ii. p. 102. 

• M. Pacho refers us to the eulc^y which Isocratw pronounced 
upon the Cyreneans, for having the prudence to construct their 
city in a situation which placed them out of the reach of hostile 
invasion, 

1.3 
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AugU^ afforded convenient stations for that trade ; 
and the relations which the Gyreneans had with the 
former, are the more undeniable, inasmuch as they 
seem to have been maintained at all times. The 
votive columns ornamented with dolphins, which are 
found on the route leading from Gyrene to Ammon ; 
the similarity in the architecture of the monuments of 
both countries ; and the journey of the Gyreneans who 
acted as guides to Alexander in his visit to the temple 
of the Libyan deity, prove that, in fact, those rela* 
tions were established long before the reign of the 
Macedonian hero, since, at that epoch, the Gyreneans 
appear to have become masters of the Oasis. On the 
other hand, we know that, at a later period, the 
Ptolemys declared themselves its protectors; that, 
under the Romans, it formed part of the Libyan 
nome, and that it was still dependent on that nome in 
the reign of Justinian.* The extent of this Oasis, 
the excellence of its thermal waters, the fertility of its 
territory, and its advantageous position for commerce 
in the centre of Libya, explain the constant interest 
which it awakened in the civilized nations who occu- 
pied the coast. It will be the case again, should 
civilization ever revisit the regions which it has so 
long abandoned. 

As for the Oasis of Augila, deprived of roost of 
the advantages enjoyed by the Ammoniaii, it can 
never have served but as a simple caravan-station. 
Placed nearer to Gyrene than to Ammon, it offered to 
the Gyreneans a point of direct communication with 
the country of the Oaramantes ; a communication 
which api^ars to have been pretty active, chiefly 
owing to the great trade in hides and goat-skins 

• See Mod. Trav., Egypt, vol. 1. p. 232. See also, for a dc- 
criptlon of the Oasw, Jb. pp. 199—213. 
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which existed anciently, as it still exists, between the 
inhabitants of Fhazan and those of the Cytenaica. 

Gharax, on the borders of the Great Syrtis, was 
the entrej^t of the trade with Carthage, of which the 
stVjohium was the chief article. It is more than pro- 
bable, that Cyrene had also active commercial relations 
with EgjTpt ; either by Paraetonium with Alexandria, 
or by Ammon with the Thebaid. The maritime com- 
merce of the Cyreneans consisted, besides the silphium, 
horses, and skins, chiefly in the export of wine and 
oil. Herodotus and Diodorus praise the excellence of 
the wine of Cyrene, which was transported to Sicily 
and different parts ^f Greece ; and we know from 
Strabo, that the Carthaginians came to exchange, on 
the Cyrenean frontier, their merchandise against its 
wine. The same may be said of its oil, the quality of 
n^ich has been praised by different writers at far dis- 
tant periods; and the great number of olive-woods 
still met with in this country, induce the belief, that 
this production of the Cyrenean soil must have con- 
tributed not a little to augment the wealth of the 
inhabitants.” * 

Unlike the Carthaginians, M. Pacho remarks, the 
“ white Cyreneans ” (the epithet applied to them by 
Stratonicus of Rhodes) declined any close politick 
alliance with the indigenous race, with whom they 
were perpetually at war ; and to this mistaken policy, 
the instability of their government may, be suggests, 
be partly attributable. So long, indeed, as they main- 
tained their proud independence, they had nothing to 
fear from the more barbarous natives whom they had 
forced to retire southward, “ But, as soon as they 
fell before the power of Rome, whether through the 


• Pacho, pp. 2C0-262. 
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ni^Hg^ee of the prsBtors, or the weakn^s which 
ordinarily ensues on the loss of freedom, it was ho 
longer from maritime invasidn that they had most 
to fear : they saw themselves reduced to act on the 
defensive, on the very territory on which they had 
previously triumphed. Civilization had then to fall 
back upon itself ; had to seek the shelter of ramparts ; 
and the plains, having become fatal to it, deep ravines 
and abrupt precipices were rendered necessary to Its 
security, and castles were required for its defence. 
Then it was that the Libyans, who had formerly 
been plundered, became, in their turn, the spoliators. 
They attacked the Cyreneans within the very en- 
closures of their towns, carried sword and fire through 
their fields, bore away their crops and their flocks, 
and finally reduced to so low a state of humiliation, 
the usurpers of the soil of their ancestors, that the 
Cyreneans fled at their approach, like flocks of sheep, 
into fortified chai»els, and opposed no other weapons 
to their attacks, than tears and timid prayers. Inde- 
pendently of the historic testimony which attests these 
two leading phases of the splendour and the decline, 
the strength and the weakness of the Cyreneans, the 
ruins which remain present in themselves the most 
unquestionable evidence. All the castles situated in 
the interior of the territories bear, without exception, 
a Roman character; and the only two of anterior 
construction, those of Lemshidi and Lemlez, which 
command the Gulf of Naustathmus, were certainly 
designed, from their positioi^ to defend that im- 
portant part of the coast against maritime invasion.” * 
The sea-shore became at length the only position of 
security ; and the ports of the Cyrenaica, which com- 


• Pacho, p. 269, 
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merce had traii8R)rmed into dties, were the last retreat 
from which civilization and Christianity were driven 
by the returning tide of barbarism. 

From Derna, M. Facho (who began his observations 
on the Egyptian side) proceeded to explore the country 
between that place and Grenna. About four hours S* 
of Dema, he entered a slight hollow which the plain 
describes towards the west, about two hours and a half 
in extent ; at the extremity of which stands a large 
fortress, rudely constructed with more ancient mate* 
rials ; and at an hour further northward are the* ves- 
tiges of an ancient town. Some scattered and feeble 
shoots of olive-trees in the neighbourhood of the castle^ 
have procured for the place the name of Zeitmin (olive) ; 
as some clumps of hg.tree have given that of Kourou- 
mous to the mined village. In both places are found 
the disfigured remains of many ancient tombs. M. 
Facho supposes Zeitoun to be the ancient Hydrax ; 
and an. ancient tower with some obscure vestiges, five 
hours to the west, (now called Bou-Haasan^ from an 
Arab chief who long resided there,) he conjectures to 
be Palcebisca ; places dependent upon the episcopal 
city of Erythra. Bou-Hassan is at the entrance of a 
spacious valley, called Harden, which gradually con- 
tracts to a very narrow gorge, and assumes the name 
of Betkadt. This pass has been strongly fortified 
by posts on both banks at intervals. Its general 
direction is from N. to S., but it winds very much, 
sometimes forming dark and narrow defiles thickly 
wooded, and at other times widening into semi-circu- 
lar tracts of rich pasture. At the highest point, ^ut 
two-thirds up the valley, immediately below two 
square forts, there are two excavations in the rock j 
(probably reservoirs or granaries ;) not fai* from which, 
a beautiful spring jets out from the side of the rode, 
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giving birth to several rivulets. The defile opens 
(northward) into the spacious valley of Koubbeh (the 
cupola) ;• from which a thickly wooded ravine (called 
Tarakenet) runs eastward towards Dema. This pass 
has also its castle, called MaArah^ seated on^the nor. 
them bank of the ravine, near an ancient site. The 
present structure appeared to M. Facho to be Saracen ; 
but a large fosse excavated in the rock, which sur. 
rounds three sides of the castle, is evidently of anterior 
date. In the opposite face of the rock are seen a great 
number of sepulchral grottoes, forming a subterranean 
gallery, now tenanted by Arab families. Proceed, 
ing towards the west, you arrive at another Saracen 
castle, called El Haramt (Thieves' castle), not far from 
which are some antient vestiges called Kash-Mounek; 
and at six hours W. of Maarah are more considerable 
ruins, bearing the name of Massakhit (the town of 
Statues), which are thus described. 

The northern point of the plateau is, .in this 
place, cut down to the depth of from twenty to thirty 
feet, and forms a sort of cliff hewn in all parts into 
tombs. This long sepulchral wall served as a base to 
the ancient city, the ruins of which are scattered here 
and there, offering no other distinguishable monument 

* This must be the tioobba of CAptain Beechey, and the GoUiaof 
Della Cell* { " a welcome halting-place to travellers from Cyrene 
to Dema, on account of a never-failing spring of excellent water, 
which runs into a basin surrounded with a small portico,— a work 
executed during the prosperous days of Cyrene.” Near it are 
several excavated sepulchres with architectural facades. M. Pacho 
gives a picturesque description of the fountain (if it be the same), 
which, he says, though not thermal, has a strong sulphurous 
taste. A stair leads up to the grotto, carpeted with ferns (copi^ 
laires)t in which it issues from the rock, precipitatingMtself with a 
)oud murmur by a subterranean conduit, through which it finds 
its way under the gallery, and with great force gushes forth with* 

put, -(p. 117.) 
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than a castle of the Roman epoch. Neverthel^^ the 
fragments of marble and of statues found here^ and 
especially the great number of ancient tombs, suffi- 
ciently indicate that this little town must once have been 
very flourishing. The excavations are remarkable for 
the prodigious quantity of niches which are seen on 
their entries, and even on the rude masses of the 
rock. There is a Doric faqade strangely studded with 
niches great and small, elliptic and square, united or 
single, from the summit to the base, in the metopes 
and intercolumniations. No doubt these singular deco- 
rations belong to the middle age. The most spacious 
of these grottoes appear to have been transformed into 
chapels ; and the others, which present in their details 
many points of analogy to the Egyptian catacombs, 
continued to serve as' tombs. Statues and funereal 
lamps were doubtless placed in these holes of various 
sizes, "hewn by the piety or regrets of bereaved fami- 
lies. Eventually, the images of saints, confounded 
ill the fields with the mutilated remains of the pagan 
idols, concurred in. accrediting, both among the Arabs 
and certain Europeans not less credulous, the singular 
tradition of a petrified city.”* 

Independently of these niches, the residence of 
Christians at Massakhity M. Facho adds, is still more 
unequivocally attested by the sculptures in the interior 
of a grotto at the western extremity of the town. In 

• Pacho, pp. Ill, 112.— we are told, is the plural of 
masfkioutah, a statue; and many ruins in theCyrcnaica bear the 
same name. But, if the word in Arabic means statue, it is plain 
that the Arabs must be aware of the nature of such images ; and 
they could not give this name to petrified men. In fact, Emtma 
(men) is the word employed in reference to the petrified city, M. 
Pacho affirms, however, that some of his guides, pointing lo thd 
broken ^tues, said : «< These are the men who, by Divine pu- 
nishment, have been changed to stcmc.” 
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tiiflia is leen a woss lurrounded by two i^eatA witlilii 
a wreath of laurel ; and this symbol of Christianity 
has been sculptured upon two other faces of the frieze, 
but has evidently been designedly defaced by the Mus- 
sulmans. The vine occurs among the other ornaments, 
which our Traveller regards as also a Christian emblem, 
as well as fish, the habitual (Bering of the Christ 
tians of the Cyrenaica.** To what times such emblems 
are referrible, is evident. He offers the conjecture, 
that this may possibly be the site of the episcopal city 
of Olbia. 

Within sight of Massakhit, to the southward, is a 
mound crowned with ruins of an imposing aspect. 
They are those of a quadrangular edifice, forty-tbree 
metres on each side, built with large blocks of free- 
stone. A Doric cornice and four marble capitals 
adorned with acanthus leaves and grapes, have alone 
escaped the general destruction of the interior. M. 
Pacho, finding that a temple of Venus stood some- 
where in this direction, giving name to the port or 
island Aphrodisias, concludes, that these ruins can be 
no other than those of a fane erected to that goddess ; 
an idea which transports him into a sentimental ecstacy. 
The place is now called BexUTamer (or Thiarma ) ; a 
corruption, possibly, of Thermce, for, in its vicinity, 
there is a sulphurous spring, with apparent vestiges 
of ancient baths.* 

Two hours to the west of MassaWni^ at a place 
called Dehek^ there is another castle, Shenedireh, sur- 
rounded, like that of Maarah, with a fosse, in the 

♦ At Beit Thiarma, Mr. Beechey says, ” there is a spring of ftesh 
water bailt round : and upon a hill close to it are remains of sn 
ancient fort.’* (p. 468.) This fort must be M. Pacho’s temple. 
The spring is distihct from that at Goobl»: yet his account of it 
seems to apply to the latter; and he mentions only one spring, 
that at Koubbeh, described in a prec^g note, 
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reserriNn. A few- miles to the S.W.,' on the decUvit)r 
of an insulated hill pierced with caverns, are soma 
ruins called Lameioudeh f supposed by M. Pacho to 
be the Linmiade of Christian times. The exca« 
vatioas- are, for the most part, without either in- 
scriptions or architectural decoration ; but, in one 
very spacious cave, divided into three compartments, 
there occurs, rudely sculptured, the cross between two 
mrpentine lines. An ancient castle surmounts the 
mined town, with which a subterranean passage, now 
blocked up with rubbish, is said to commimicate : it 
appmrs to have led down to the reservoirs hewn in 
the rock below. All the neighbouring eminences are 
surmounted with similar castles, which can be referred 
to no other period than the decline of the Roman 
power: they were evidently intended as places of 
refuge for a defenceless population on the alarm of 
hostile incursions. Ruins of a considerable town, 
with forts, reservoirs, and numerous sarcophagi, are 
found at a place called Tereth^ to the west of Lam- 
loudeh $ and still further west, are remains of a small 
ancient town, which now bears the name of Gheme s 
here are some ancient baths with vaulted roofs, in 
tolerable preservation. In fact, the whole northern 
dedivity of the Cyrenean plateau appears, from 
M. Pacho’s account, to be studded with ruined towns, 
«id villages, and castles, while the rock is in all parts 
pierced with caverns, natural or artificial, which have 
served (w dwellings, rmervoirs, or sepulchres, to the 
ancient inhabitants. Every where, the numerous 
tombs, excavated or built, exhibit unequivocal proofs 
that these fertile tr^ts, now silent and deserted, once 
teemed with a buSy, thriving population, instrucied 
in idl the arts of civilued life. 

PAAT II. M 
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; Ta the east of l^ana, the coast, as far ae the con. 
fines of Egypt, is that of the ancient Marmarica, a 
region much less highly faroured by nature than the 
Cyremuoa. Della Celia, who had the opportunity of 
attWiding the Bey at the head of Ms amy to the 
frontier, thus describes the tract of country which 
they nravtfsed. Our march was hurried and unin- 
tiareBting. There were no Marabout chtirches (tombs ?) 
to visit ; there was no tribute to collect, to induce us 
to halt. The nature and features of the country are, 
ingenera4 similar to those in the Gyrenaica; and 
frequent vestiges of ancient habitations threw an 
additional gloom over these deserted and melancholy 
regions. Wo wound our way among wild and rugged 
mountains, frequently enlivened by groupes of ever* 
greens; among which, the cypress, arbutus, Pbeni. 
cian juniper, gigantic myrtle, carob, and laurel were 
most abundant ; and, as they form no long and uni* 
form woods, but are scattered about in a variety of 
forms and groupes among the rocks, they are very 
picturesque ornaments of the scmiery. The ground is 
throughout broken and irregular, and does not slope 
down into pastures, as in the Gyrenaica; but tlto 
privation of that agreeable feature has its com- 
pensation, for the want of grass lands secures this 
district from the incursions of the vagabond hordes in 
its ne^hboiurhood. The woody and devated natiuw 
of this country affords frequent and copious springs 
of dear and most delicioiM water. Upon the dghth 
day of oor march, we emerged from the hills^ and 
fbund oursdves within right of the Mediterranean 
and the Gulf of Bomba ; a vast bay bounded, to the 
west, by the lofty, precipitous mon^taiiis which form 
Gape Raeat, and gently slope down, towards the east^ 
into low hills, having, at » distaoct, flm appeanmoa 
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of an ext^sive plain. Three rast an^ rocks 

ris6 out of the water beneath Cape Baxat, and 
stretch out like islands to^rards the east part of tfaa 
Gulf. In this bay, geographers recognize the harbonr 
of Menelaus. We were now upon the frOntiCttJ of 
Tripoli and Egfypt, the respective boundaries of which 
are, however, perfectly unsettled. Thus, this tract of 
bordeiicountry is, as in former times, the resort of all 
the thieves, miscreants, and malcontents of both go- 
vernments. Pitching their tents in the neighbourhood 
of the Gjilf of Bomba, they make incursions into the 
adjacent districts, and pillage all who have the mis- 
fortune to fall in their way. They are ever on the 
watdi for the caravans and pilgrims wlio traverse this 
country on their way to Mecca ; and this is the only 
route used by the people of Morocco, above all others 
the^most fervently devoted to their Prophet.’’ ♦ 

M. Pacho speaks of the general aspect of Marmarica 
in still less favourable terms. The soil, he says, is 
rocky, of a yellowish grey colour, and depends for its 
fertility solely on the copious rains. The country 

' * Della Celia, pf>. 182—185. •* Port Bomba la formed by a 
cluster of small islands, seven leagues east of Cape Razatln^ 
(the Rat lathuc of antiquity,) possessing all the attributes of a safe 
and capiE^us harbour, capable of affording shelter to any number 
of ships, and surrounded with a fine country. Bomba is utterly 
destitute of Inhabitants, and is seldom frequented* except by the 
coasting vessels of the country and the Bashaw’s crulzers. The 
Pe^iurus of Pliny discharges itself into the sea a little to the east- 
ward of Bomba, but is now only an inconsiderable stream.”— 
Blaquiere, Vol. 11. p. 5. The mountain referred to by Della 
Celia appears to be the Jebel Qtbir of Dr. Ehrenberg ; described 
by the latter Traveller as forming the northern terrace-like slope 
of an elevated plain, and supposed to be the Katabdthmus 
of the ancients, which, divided Cyrenaica from Egypt. Gasser 
EtiOfM at the N.E. foot of this mountain, was the extreme point 
which was reached by the unfortunate TraveUer.— .See Mod« 
Trav, Egypt, vbl, i, p, 198, ncte. 
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presents nbne of {those verdant gropes of lauret and 
myrtle whidi crown the mountains, and overshadow 
tlm valleys of the Pentapolis.* The singing-birds, 
vainly seeking foliage and shelter, flee from this naked 
region : only birds of prey, the eagle, the hawk, and 
the vulture, appear in numerous flights, their sinister 
screams rendering the solitude more frightful. The 
jackal, the hyena, the jerboa, the hare, and the gazelle 
are the wild animals which chiefly abound ; and the 
existence of man is indicated only by the bleating of 
distant flocks and the dark tent of the Arab. Yet, 
this country also exhibits traces of having once been 
occupied by a civilized and even numerous population ; 
and there are marks of the extraordinary exertions 
which were made to supply the deficiency of water. 
Canals of irrigation cross the plain in every direction, 
and even wind up the sides of the hills. The ancient 
cisterns are numerous : they are frequently divided 
into several chambers, adorned with pillars, and 
coated with a cement harder tlian stone. But the 
monuments of Marmarica possess none of the elegant 
and classic character of those of Gyrene, being 
ruder and more in the Egyptian style. The noted 
ports of Apt* and Faratoniumf are now only 
miserable villages, their roadsteads being half blocked 
up with sand. 

The inhabitants of this region are entirely Bedouin, 
chiefly of the great tribe of Welled Ali ; and are sup- 

• On reaching the first steps xii the mountains of the Pentapolis, 
some thinly scattered olives and other shrubs, foreign to Marmar 
rice, give the first indication of a change of soil. At length, on 
reediing the summit of the plateau, ** the earth, eanstantly yellow- 
ish or sandy in tiie preceding cantons, is colpuiwl with an ochrish 
red, and small streams of water, flowing la aB dh«cU0Pa» couilsh a 
heautlfalvi^etation,"->PacbO| p. 83. 

t StUlcaUed^iftwotowM. ' 
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posed by M. Pacho not to exceed 38,000i Those 
of Cyrenaica, who style themselves (warriors), 

are estimated by him at about 40,000. So that, if 
these calculations make any approach to accuracy, the 
whole population of this immense range of coast can- 
not now be above 100,000 souls* 

The descriptions given of the manners and dispo- 
sitions of these wandering tribes, by the several 
Travellers, somewhat differ in the tone of the colour- 
ing, but accord as to 'the main' facts. Signor Della 
Celia, by virtue of his professional character, was 
freely admitted to their tents. “ Some cures which I 
had performed,” he says, “ so spread my good name 
among the tribes, that, when I approached their tents, 
they gathered round me, and eagerly testified their 
gratitude by every action and expression in their 
power. The women seated me among them, which 
is the highest honour they can shew to a stranger; 
and while I partook of the milk they brought me in a 
bowl, they sang songs expressive of their wishes for 
the perfect happiness of their guest.* Many of their 

• The Arab women, Capt. Lyon says, <* generally lighten their 
labour with songs.” The Arab songs, however, appear from 
Capt. Beechey’s account, to be little more than a dull iteration of a 
few words. (See p. 78.) Very dififerent are the songs of the negro 
slaves, as described by the former Traveller. »' I was amused.” 
says this Traveller, " by the songs of the Negresses, while pound- 
ing wheat. They sang all their country airs In chorus, and there 
was in their wildness much beauty. Their boon', or songs used in . 
sorcery, were particularly striking ; and they kept time to the 
music with their wooden pestles and glass amulets, which sbunded 
like cymbals. Oneof thesoi^ was thus explained to me. The 
three girls who tang it, were pounding in the same mortar, and 
regulated their beating according to the circumstances of whiqh 
they sang. At first, they pounded slowly: one telling Uie other 
two, that thc^ m\^t keep up their spirits, as the warriors would 
soon be at honied thek jovata woild bring more trophies Uum 
any oneeUe. Iliey (hm incteased their time, and sang a song of 
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diiefe wera M»>ii8 that I should settlo among tlieia.^^ 
This r^utiUioQ) however, brought with it some at> 
tendant inoonveuiences. The Arabs required remedies 
not only for the diseases with which they were actually 
afflicted, but for those also with whidi they had any 
apprehension of being visited. They one and all 
asked for a recipe to prevent diseases of the eye, which 
are very common among them, arising from the damp 
vapours' to which their mode of life, either in the open 
air or under ill^nditioned tents, particularly.exposes 
them.. The limbs of many were full of inveterate 
sores, produced by the improper treatment of wounds.* 

The excessive and habitual filth of these Arabs, 

was a severe penalty upon my curiosity and inter- 
course with them. A thick crust of dirt was the 
varnish of their furniture ; and so entirely were their 
bodies covered with it, that the colour of the skin was 
perfectly uudistinguishable.f The men pass their 

triumph, the wsniors being supposed to have returned; when 
suddenly they beat without measure, singing in a very shrill and 
npid manner, as for one who was dead. They then ceased beating 
altogether, and sang a trio, in which two endeavoured to comfort 
the girl who had lost her lover, she appearbig inconsolable. At 
length, they agreed to have recourse to sorcery, to ascertaiii.if he 
died nobly. A goat was supposed to be killed, each of them ex- 
amining its entrails, and singing several incantations, until a happy 
sign was discovered; when they resumed their pestles, winding up 
with a very beautiful chorus. The master of the girls forbade 
their singing any more, even though 1 earnestly requested that 
they might be suffered to continue. He said it was unholy, and 
that they were as great kafflt'a now, as before they ackiiowledged 
our Lord Mohammed to be the Prophet of God.*’->Lyon, pp. 
3 %, 7 . 

* *' A disease propagated by libertinism is so prevalnit among 
them, that mmy bear upon their countenancea the disgusting 
traces of its ravages.” 

t On one occasion, Della Celia says, while among a crowd of 
than and nekr a well, he Inquired why they abstained from the 
luxury of waahing their bodies, or at least thefr bands and frees. 
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lires in swit ooi&tilete idleaeM^ Mf^tdfaed oat in 
thoir tmtM^ or seated with their heads between their 
knees, inoessantly chewing tobacco and small bits of 
natron, which they procure from the Interior.” * 

The &reof these Arabs might be greaUy improved 
by the game with which the mountains of the Gyre- 
naica abound ; but pastoral life does not seem to be 
in unison with field-sports ; and the only one they 
follow is the chase of the Mtrich, to which they are 
allured by the hopes of profit. This giant of the 
feathered tribe wanders over the deserts which extend 
towards the extreme and eastern boundary of the 
Lesser Atlas ; a tract which the mounted Bedouin of 
the Cyrenaica traverses in a few days, carrying in his 
wallet the small stock of provisions for whidb he has 
occasion. The feathers dropped by the ostrich in the 
places it has frequented, serve as guides to the pur- 
suer. If the bird can discover him before he has tima 
to fire, it flees with great speed, often enveloped in a 
cloud of sand, until it can hide itself among some 
bushes. The Arab follows at full speed, marks the 

*< They replied, that their flocks would no longer follow them, if 
they did so; a sufficient proof of the potent odours they send 
forth 1 ” 

* The natron, which is a carbonate of soda, is said to be ftnmd 
two days’ journey from Fezzan, whence it is brought in large quan- 
tities to lYipoli, as well as conveyed into the interior, and forms a 
considerable branch of trade. The valley of Natron, ftom which 
it Is probably obtained, is In the Egyptian territory. See Egypt, 
vol. i. p. 14. Della Celia remarks, that the carbonate of soda is 
used In like manner, mixed with tobacco, as a masticatory, by Uie 
natlves'.of Venezuela ; as well as in the preparation of the extract 
from tobacco, called md or chimb. Does the natron act as a stimu- 
lant on the salivary glands ? or is it thought to make the tobacco 
yield a fuller flavour 7 or Is It used as a simple absorbent, like the 
chmam mixed with betel, used by the Hindoos and Burmese, and 
tire powdered Ume which the Peruviaiu mix with the leaves of the 
pweidail^ 
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it If conceded, and reffidns upon tbe 
wiftcb^ fecoreof bis prey; it bang that bird’s peeoliar 
eoftom, constantly to come out of its biding.place at 
die very spot wWe it went in. As soon as it is 
killed, it is fastened by its fiet to the horse, and 
drawn for several hours along the ground ; it being a 
received opinion, that, during that operation, the fat 
of the bird acquires some marvellous medical qua. 
lities, upon which account it is preserved and used in 
every sort of dlment. The skin of the ostrich, with 
the feathers on, is carried to Bengasi for sale, and 
foms a considerable branch of the trade of that place. 

Spinning and weaving camlets are the ordinary 
occupations of the women, who are very awkward at 
their work. The stuff which is woven, looks more 
like matting than cloth ; but, owing to the excellent 
quality of the materials, it is extremely soft, and feels 
like plush. They are equally backward and ignorant 
in the art of spinning and preparing the wool. Seated 
Upon the ground, they put a heap of wool under their 
feet ; aad seizing a tuft of it, they pass it between 
their toes, pulling and tearing it upwards till they 
fasten it to a sort of spindle, round which they wind 
the coarse, thick yam which they have procured by 
thus drawing the wool between their toes.*’ 

Signor Della Celia speaks of the women as com- 
pletely ugly and living in filth. Their usual dress is a 
candet doak, with a lai^ hood, fastened round the 
body with a belt. Their beads are enveloped in a 
b)B4^ woollen kerchief, resembling a turban ; leav. 
ing upon the forehead several locks of hair, which 
meet the eye.brolhi, and are ornamented with glass 
beads. The more opulent wear silver bracelets upon 
their arms and feet, and four large ear-rings of the 
same metal, The arms, legs, and chins of both men 
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snd women are eovered with the most whlmsic^ and 
gratasque.^hgure*, indelibly painted in black. The 
women are also for the most part accustomed to gi^e 
a yellowish tinge to their nails with the juice of the 
Laiotonia ittermis (henna) ; and the lower eye4ashes 
are coloured black with the powder of antimony.* 
Many, especially children, wear gold rings, set with 
pearls or glass beads, suspended from the nostrils ; 
and their beautiful white teeth project over the bronze 
surface of their skin, which borders upon yellow. 
They are slim and meagre ; their gestures are very 
animated ; and their countenances are enlivened by 
black and sparkling eyes.” f 

“ With regard to the present inhabitants of the 
district of Barca,” says Mr. Beechey, we mean ihe 
part of it comprehended in the Syrtis and Gyrcmaica, 
we should certainly call them a healthy and good- 
looking race, and not at all the ugly, meagre, grim- 
yisaged people which they have been described to be. 
in some of our best-received accounts of them. We 
allude in particular to the Bedouin tribes, who are 
generally a finer people, both in character and ap- 
pearance, than what are termed the more civilized, 
inhabitants of Arab cities. Whatever may be the 
descent of the present inhabitants of this part . of 
Africa, they appear to lead exactly the same kiud of 
life, and to have as nearly as possible the same re- 
sources, as the early possessoi's of the regions they 
occupy,” $ 

Capt. Lyon, who had still better opportunities of 

* Thif practice la alike prevalent Iq Barbery and in'Egypt. ^ See 
Mod. Trav., Egypt, vol. 1. p. 173. 

t Della Celia, pp. 102—109. 

t Beechey, p. 266. See alao this Writer'* fevoaraWe account of 
t lioiipitality of the Bedouin* of Sert, at p. TO.of tbli volanM* > 
M 6 
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' Araihi') ttsong their mm tribes, end oC 
familiarising himself with them, gives the. following 
detailed aeoount of this original race. 

** The Arabs are, generally speaking, tall, straight, 
and weU*formed, and inclined, from their manner of 
living, to be strong and muscular. Their countenances 
are expressive and handsome $ their form of face, oval ; 
and their noses, aquiline. Although naturally white, 
their complexion becomes dark from continual ex. 
posure to the sun, and from not being very particular 
in their ablutions. They are active ; capable of un. 
dmrgoing great fatigue and abstinence from food ; 
lively in their manners ; daring and possessed of much 
cunning ; though generous, they are great beggars ; 
revengeful and unforgiving. The general costume of 
the men is a large, loose shirt and trowsers of cotton, 
with sandals or tight half-boots of red leather, which 
lace in front, fit close round the ankle, and rise as high 
as the calf of the leg. On their heads they wear a red 
cap, which is long enough to hang down a little on 
one side ; from the top of it falls a tassel of blue silk. 
A wrapper of woollen, from 20 to 25 feet in length, 
and 6 or 6 in breadth, woven rather more compactly 
than fianuel, is thrown round the body in folds ; part 
being placed over the head in the manner of a hood, 
while the end is thrown over the left shoulder, and 
hangs down behind the back. This article of dress 
has several names, according to its texture. The 
most coarse and heavy is called ada. That between 
this and the finest (called jereed)^ is named kholu In 
Tripoli, all three ire known under the appellation of 
Utrraean.* A large cloak having a hood and no 

« See, reqieeting then aitidfll d coatune, Mod. Trav., P^ea- 
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•leBre^ aitd odmiMied of dosely and wdl 
witfaoat a Ream, it used in rainy and cold weatbee 
over the harramn^ and is called, hwnwue. The dreet 
of the females differs but little from that of the men 
in materials, but is put on in a different manner* 
The poorest class wear only the havrcmn^ which if 
passed over the head and fastened at the waist : 
Others have a shirt in addition to this. Young women 
wear their hair in tresses, to which they attach beads, 
pieces of coral, silver, or any other gaudy thing which 
they can procure; and they have one or two large 
silver ornaments, in the form of crescents, fastened on 
the right side of the head, on which . they also fre« 
quently wear a large woollen turban of blue, wrapped 
carelessly round. From their ears are suspended n 
multitude of silver rings, and round their necks they 
hang rows of beads of various colours. The old 
women frizzle their hair over the forehead so as to 
make it project to some distance ; and they dye it of a 
dull red with the leaves of henna, which gives it the 
appearance of red wool. All the females Have a prac* 
tice of tattooing their chins, the tips of their noses, and 
between the eye.hrows. Their necks and arme are 
also frequently marked. The favourite figure is that 
of a band, which is intended to avert the mil eye. 
They wear red, lacing boots in the same manner as 
the men. When young, (that is to say, fifteen or 
siiteen,) they have fine figures, and are exceedingly 
handsome ; but they soon lose their good looks and 
pleasing form, and become as ugly as they were before 
beautiful. Their eyes are bhckand large; their 
noses straight and well-proportioned ; they have small 
lips, and their teeth are exquisitely white. Nothing, 
in fiiQt, can exceed in prettiness an Arab girl ; but the 
old women are, without exception, the most diagiist* 
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int crjealiires I ever beheld. Both tmm 

blactoi th^ eyeolids with kohol- (lead ore powdered), 
which fed^ much to the briUiaacy of the eye, and 
ijoakee it ^pear lai^ than it r^ly is. They ah 
wear ui immense quantity of ajebs or diarms against 
all disorders and misfortunes.* 

“ The Arabs are generous to their own kinsmen; 
aadidiOald a stranger come among them, they never 
deny him the rights of hospitality, provided they are 
themselves eating ; but, should that not be the case, 
they make no attempt to prepare food expressly for 
him. An acquaintance, however, is always sure of a 
good reception. 

‘ The Bedouins of Barhary are not to he compared 
with those of Egypt, either for enterprise, ingenuity, 
or good qualities; since, whatever they may have 

■ • 'XhwB chams are procured ftom the Maraboots. *• It ts not 
enough that the man should be defended by these little prayers 
sewed up in leather, and attached to his arms or body ; but his 
horse, gun. sword, and red cap must be equally protected with 
hffhself.^ The figure of an open hand, which is the favourite 
countef'^ann, is sometimes tattooed on the skin, sometimes 
tadied to the dothes as an ornament, or hung round the neck of 
i^ildren : both Turks and Moon also paint it upon their ships and 
houses. ** Pbr five is with them,'* says Shaw, ♦» an unlucky num- 
ber ) and five (meaning their fingers) In your eyes, b their proverb 
of cursing and defiance.” The scroUs which they wear, (as the 
Jews did their phylacteries.) to prevent fascination, usually contain 
some pa^e of the Koran : and they even suspend these upon 
theneeksof thehr cattle and beasts of burthen. The custom of 
hanging Gounterrcharms about the neck, b evidently of high anti- 
quity, and was common to many nations. Of thb nature were the 
prtebia, Jtuclmm and buBa of the Romans.— Shaw, p. 243. For a 
stranger to ekpress particular admiration of a child, a hotse, or any 
other yaiudde, b deemed highly ominous t but the misfortune may 
'be.avert^ by passing over the object a finger wetted by saliva. . ; No 
Arab will tcke a knife or scissnrs from the hands of any one, 
atf siit^ ah action would be considered as highly imfortunatet hut 
4hey»win take the ^instnunmt witiiopt fear if laid oti the 



IkiBf are now, by tbe' tyranny of tbeir maiMfv; 
fidlen from their once high character, and are not in 
any respect better than slaves. One or two tril)es 
are yet independent, but are likely soon to falh 
£adi tribe, or even set of tents, is governed by a 
sheikh, who, being an old man, or one appointed by 
the Bashaw, is looked up to as a superior ; though his 
business is diiefly to collect the requisite sums of money 
from his people. Somb years back, these sheikhs com- 
manded their tribes, in the wars of plunder, or in 
defence of their liberties, and were then chosen by 
the voice of the people for their courage and military 
skill ; but, all offensive or defensive wars being now 
at an end, iu consequence of their repeated and 
bloody overthrows by the Bashaw, the name of sheikh 
has no honour attached to it. In some cases, indeed, 
individuals refuse to undertake the office, lest the 
Bashaw should make them responsible for any faults 
committed by their follower. 

In their religion, the Arabs are great bigots, very 
superstitious, and easily alarmed about the enchant- 
ments and wiles of Iblis (the devil), to whom they 
attribute many of their misfortunes and illnesses. To 
the prayers enjoined by the Koran, they are very 
attentive, and, unless in travelling, never omit re- 
peating them at the appointed periods. Of the name 
and attributes of God, they never speak without 
reverence ; and they have a profound respect for idicts, 
whom they consider as beloved of Heaven. 

An Arab family on its march, presents a very 
extraordinary appearance, the camels being laden with 
tents, cooking utensils, women, and children. The 
men walk, driving their flocks before them, or ride 
ibeir horses, frequently without bridle or ■ saddle. 
Should the journey exceed one day, a temporary tent 
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U ero^M «« A%bt { asd at the dawB af moraiag, aU, i« 
agaiit placed on the eamris. The operation of erect- 
ing dr taking down one their hairirhouBea * does 
not occupy much time, as the women always assist 
the men on these occasions. The d<^ guard the 
4odt during the night, and are very fierce. In colour 
they are white, resembling wolves in form, and hav- 
ing long bushy tails ; they howl, rather than bark, 
and with great apparent courage attack every stranger 
whn approaches them ; though, when.threatened with 
a stick or stone, they run yelping away. It frequently 
happens, that the spot fixed on as a temporary resi- 
dence is far distant from any well, sometimes even 
three days of the ordinary march of flocks ; yet, this 
does not dishearten the persevering Arab, who, not- 
withstanding, drives his sheep once a week to drink. 
They feed as they go and come, and therefore do not 
suffer much on their long journey. The wants of the 
people are easily supplied ; a few skins of water being 
brought at stated times by a camel, and economised 
with great care.f The Bedouins sow their scanty 

T * The tents of the Arabs are called by their inhabitants, beit 
d tbaar (hair houses) and n^; also >1 wibar and hhffmaa. They 
are made of woollen or goats’ hair, coarsely woven in long 
pieces, and sewed together. They spread to a great width, 
but are not high. They are so divided by means of mats or car- 
pets, that the women have a separate place firm the men, and can 
be hijiden hoax the gaae of strangeia ; they, however, ftUBage to 
see without being themselves observed, 
t ** I have remarked,” says Captain L., <' that not only the 
Arabs and their camels, but all animals in this country, have the 
power Qt imaining a great length of time without water. Sheep, 
provided they have tolerable herbage, wiU pass evoi a paopth 
without drinking. Antelopes and buffidoes, 1 should conceive, 
in some cases, never taste water, none being found on. Ui^surface 
of the desert, and they ore unalde to obtain that whidi is l&lte wells. 
On the other hand, wolves, byeoa^ foxes, and jackals are less 



fito6k of com, after turning up the earth with Jk fade 
plough, or more generally with a hoe. These eoltii 
rated spots are respected by other wanderers, and the 
com is rarely stolen. Should the Bashaw, iudeedv he 
at war with the Arabs, he never fails to destroy their 
crops. When a sufficient time has elapsed to allow 
of the grain being in a state of maturity, those to 
whom it belongs, come and gather in the harvest ; 
sometimes before it is perfectly ripe, lest the Bashaw 
should (by his emissaries) deprive them of a larger 
portion than they can afford. To avoid such taxes, 
they sometimes gather it so prematurely, that it will 
not serve as seed for the ensuing year.... The domestic 
animals consist of poultry, sheep^ goats, camels, horses, 
and dogs: these all live under the same canopy as 
their masters, and are on good terms among them- 
selves. The horses are perfectly quiet, being brought 
up with the children of the family. ^ 

The Arabs have few amusements beyond dancing 
and a game called helga^ which resembles draughts, 
and is played with camels* dung or date-stones, in 
holes made in the sand. The noise uttered by these 
people at their festivals, or on any joyful occasion, is 
most extraordinary ; and being very shrill, it may be 
heal'd at a great distance, particularly if several persons 
join in chorus : it is a piercing cry from the throat, 
(the mouth being quite q>en,) to which a tremulous 
sound is given by a rapid motion of the tongue from 
side to side ; it is very enlivening, and, when it 

capable of enduring thirst. They descend such weUa (or tnore 
properly pits) as are not deep: and the vicinity of one of these 
places is frequently ascertained from observing the tracks of ani- 
nals which during the night go there to drink.** See, nspectii^ 
the power of the camel to radure thlnt, note at p. 78. 
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heegem toUiar, f«r from ^isageeeable. 3?ha masiiH^, 
of saltttatiim uied among the Arabs is particularly 
striMogy and certainly not ungraceful. Friends, on 
meating) seise each the right hand of the other, then 
'looseuvand ap^ly the Ups of their fingers to their 
mouths; afterwards, laying the open hand on the 
heart, thay press it, and gently incline the head at 
the^iBinc time. Very intimate acquaintances mutually 
lift Aheir joined right hands in such a manner that 
each kisses the hack of the other’s hand, repeating, 
with the greatest rapidity, Mlowareyoii? how 
are, yon ? Thank God, how are you ? God bless you, 
how are you?’ which compliments, in a well-bred 
man, never last less than ten minutes ; and whatever 
may be the conversation afterwards, it is a maik of 
great good breeding occasionally to interrupt it, bow«. 
ing solemnly, and asking, ^How are you ? ’—though 
an ^swer to the question is by no means considered 
neeessary, as he who asks it is perhaps looking another 
way, and thinking of something else.* 

The men seldom work while in their tents, and 
theii! time seems to hang mudi heavier on their hands 
than that of the women, who, with cooking and other 
domestic employments, are generally pretty well oc- 

• « Upon meeting one another, they (the Bedoweens) still use 
the primitive salutation of Salem alekum, Peace be unto you t (Sec 
Gen. xlltl. S8. : Judg. vi. 33. ; xlx. 20. John xx. 19.) though, by 
their wit or superstition, they have made it a religious compli- 
ment, as if thby sdd, < Be in a state of salvation.’ Before the Ma- 
hometan conquests, the expression ms, AllaJtheekha, God pro- 
long your life ; the same with havo admi, the Punic compliment in 
Plautto. The posture they observe in giving one another the 
aa^m’mah (compliment of peace), is, to lay their right hand upon 
thdr breast, whilst others, who are more intimately acquaint- 
or ate of equal age and dignity, mutually kiss the hand, the 
need, the ^loolderttfeiK^ 
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No wmsstt eatt in the pretence of a niaii^ 
and wives always wait on their husbands.” * 

The diet of the Bedouins admits of a tolerabie 
variety. Their meat is either stewed, boiled, or 
baked; but, for journeys, they have a very good way 
of preserving it, by cutting it into thin slices, drying 
it in the' sun, and afterwards stewing it in fat. In 
addition to their usual fare, wolves, young dogs, cats, 
and hedgehogs are not unfrequently eaten by sick 
persons, from a belief that their flesh is doua or 
medicinal. Bread is made, as in Europe, of leavened 
four, or with a preparation of dates, and moulded 
into little cakes shaped like buns. The ovens are 
generally formed in the ground. A hole is made, 
about two feet in depth, in the shape of a large jar, 
and incrusted with clay. Wood is then thrown in 
and burned, until a thick layer of glowing ashes is 
collected at the bottom. The loaves are then put in, 
being dexterously stuck against the side : when 
baked enough, if not speedily taken off, they fall into 
the embers. Sometimes meat is dressed in these 
ovens. A kind of crumpet also, called fetaaty made 
without leaven, is slightly baked in them, and served 

^ Lyon, pp. 38^3. While the lazy husband reposes hlnuelf 
under some neighbouring Shade, and the young men and maidens 
(as we read of Rachel, Gen. xxix. 9.) attend the flocks, the wives are 
oil. the day taken up, as the custom was likewise in ancient Greece, 
either in attcmding their looms, or in grinding at the mill, ox in 
making of bread, ctucaamwe, dweeda, and such like farhuceouB food ; 
so fax corresponding to the ftntaTMf trtvaroiiouxMy or v/rsera/M. 
Neither is this all ; for, to flnish the day, * at the time of the even- 
ing, even the time that the women go out to draw water,* 
(Gm. xxiv. 11. Homer, Od. x. 105), they are still to fit themsdves 
out with a pitcher or a goat’s skin, and, tying their sucking chiiT 
dnen behind them, trudge it in this manner two or three miles to 
feteh water. Yet, in the midst of all these labours and incumbrances, 
not one of these country ladies will lay aside any of her oma- 
roents."r-Shaw, pp. 240, 1, 
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op in a'lMirl with soup and 'regetaidiB. The eihet 
messes made wiUi dour are, euseussoo,* l^ein ((& 
Femn called atteda^ a Sort (d hasty pudding), dmeda 
and aiUa (crumbs of stiff dough dried and then boiled), 
mo$atta (a sort of sun-baked biscuit made into a tlii<^ 
porrMge), and xumeeta (made of barley a little malted, 
then ground into dour, with which dates are some- 
dmes pounded, and made into dough, in which shape 
it is eaten, each mouthful being dipped in oil.) Dates 
stoned and kneaded, and preserved in skins, form, 
however, together with the milk of their sheep and 
camels, the chief support of the Arabs. The milk of 
the camel is thin and bluish, (resembling cow*8 milk 
mixed with water,) and rather salt to the taste ; it 
throws up no cream, but soon coagulates like new 
curds. The ewe’s milk is excellent, but is never 
drunk fresh, the Arabs preferring it in the shape of 
butter-milk.f Cheese is procured by turning tlie 

* “ The com for wscumu is ground expressly to the state which 
is called temolim in Italy, and used also under that name in 
England. The hand being clean washed, and a large wooden bowl 
prepared, a portion of semolina Is thrown into It with the right 
hand ; it is turned quickly round under the palm, while, from the 
left, water is occasionally sprinkled upon the mass, together with 
dry semoUna. In a short time, by turning it constantly the 
same way, the flour adheres in little granules, like bread-crumbs; 
and by a dexterous motion of the band, is prevented from forming 
into large lumps. When finished, the grains resemble small shot 
in size, and stick closely together, without danger of again falling 
into flour on being dried. They will keep good in this state nearly 
as long as com. When ctucamu Is to be prepared for eating, H is 
put into a basket, or tin vessel having holes in the bottom, and 
steamed over meat or boiling water, care being tsdeen to stir it 
occasionally, so as to prevent itt caking. When sufficiently done, 
meat is poured <m it with Its gravy, or a little butter and grease 
mixed with itt should meat be wanting, a good quantity of red 
pepper and salt are frequently all ita auxiliaries."— Lyon, p. 48. 

t The bu^ter-mllk is called liban^ See p. 81. Capt. Lyon thus 
describes the mode of preparing it, A sufficient quantity baving 
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mUk with a certain herb ; and the carde, beingf salted;, 
tre spread out to dry in the sun ; after which they 
resemble little crumbs, and v are very pleasant to the 
taste. This sort of cheese was the only one that 
Capt. Lyon met with among them. It is rather 
scarce, and used as a luxury in many % their little 
messes. Sometimes it is toasted, and has> very 
agreeable flavour ; it is called jiftn. The fat of sheep, 
boiled into lard, is also a great article of commerce, 
l»eing put* into almost every mess eaten by the Arabs : 
it is called shahm, “ Though not very savoury,” 
says Capt. Lyon, we soon became accustomed to 
the taste.” 

These details are the more curious and deserving of 
attention, inasmuch, as, in the simple, yet varied 
messes of the African Bedouin, we have, in all pro- 
bability, the exact dishes of their Syrian and Arabian 
progenitors, in patriarchal times. Their oven and their 
mill, their forge and their anvil * are equally pri- 

been collected In large bowls, it is poured into skins, without much 
attention to their cleanliness. By shaking and rolling it about, 
butter is procured, which generally attaches itself to the sides of 
the skin. The milk, being then strained off into other vessels. Is 
allowed to grow sour ; and a quantity of butter being produced, it 
is boiled with a iitUe salt until it becomes like oil ; it is then poured 
into goat-skins, and is fit for use or for market. 

* The mill is composed of two circular stones. The upper one, 
which lies flat on the other, is fixed by a pivot from the lower one : 
it has a hole in the centre, through which it is suppli^ with graUi, 
and is turned by a small handle. 

“ The Arabs’ forge is simple, and almost every man is his own 
blacksmith. A small mud or clay wail is built to the height of a 
foot or eighteen inches ; a hole is tW made even with the ground, 
and an iron pipe is introduced. To this are attached two skins, 
which open at the upper end by means of two sticks, having a 
small leather handle on each : the thumb is passed through one of 
these, and the fingers through the other, so that the hand easily 
opens and shuts the skin. The mouth being closed, the skin is 
pressed down, and throws a strong blast through the pipe. It is 
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mitiye; and in their mde pastoral habits, they ex- 
hibit an exact picture of the state of society which 
was witnessed and described more than two thousand 
years ago by the father of profane history,— the same 
that meets us, fifteen centuries earlier, in the match- 
less narratire^if the sacred historian. 

TTith regard to the moral character of the Bedouin, 
Shaw remarks, that he is naturally false, thievish, and 
treacherous ;* and it sometimes happens, that those 
very persons are overtaken and pillaged in the morn, 
ing, who were entertained the night before with the 
greatest hospitality.” Their tribes are perpetually at 
variance with each other ; and they are as prone to 
discord, contention, and turbulence as in the days of 
old. This representation* is amply confirmed by the 
testimony of more recent Travellers. Nothing can 
exceed the ingenuity of the manoeuvres which Arabs 
of all classes are adepts in practising, when there 
is any prospect of their being able to extort money. 
Of this Captain Beechey had repeated proofs. And 
the good-humour with which the Arab will bear his 
disappointment, when nothing after all is gained by 
his stratagem, is,” he adds, another very prominent 
feature in his character. He never appears to regret 
the trouble he Las taken, though it may have cost 

again opened and lifted up, when it is once more ready. Thus, 
alternately with each hand, the current of air is kqit up to the 
fire which lies over the pipe. Cameb’ dung is used when char- 
coal caimot be procured, and gives a very strong heat."— Lyon, p.'48. 

** The anvil is a small square-end^ piece of iron, which Is 
sunk In a 1<^ of wood and partly burled in the sand. An ordinary 
hammer, and a pair or two of pincers, complete the apparatus."— 
lb. p. 4«. ' 

* ** Like their predecessors the Carthaginians," says Shaw, 
*• who are called by Tully, fravdulenti et mendacfs.” The prophet 
Jerendah has well desexjj^ thcTOi cb, Ui. T. 2, 
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luW wRole days ta plan his manojuvre, and a great 
deal of personal exertion to put it in execution. He 
bears no ill-will to the persons who may have detected 
him ; but will relate the whole thing as an excellent 
plot, immediately after its failure, and commend the 
penetration of those who have baffled his best efforts 
to deceive them.** * In other words, he has no sense 
of vice as attaching to dishonesty, and therefore has 
neither the shame nor the fear attendant upon the 
detection of crime. The only social law he respects, is 
that of usage, the code of honour which necessity has 
imposed even upon the lawless hordes of the desert. 
In obedience to that law, he respects the unguarded . 
property of his countrymen, and refrains from irijur- 
ing the crop which has been sown' and left to spring 
up in some of the recesses of the wilderness. The 
same law teaches him to be hospitable, and even 
generous ; knowing that his own turn may come, to 
stand in need of hospitality. In some of their com- 
mercial transactions, also, with the barbarous tribes of 
the south, the Arabs are said to observe a scrupulous 
good faith in adhering to the unwritten charter which 
from time immemorial has regulated such dealings.f 

• Beechey, p. 207« 

' t ** It must be mentioned to the honour of the western Moors, 
that they still continue to carry on a trade with some barbarous 
nations bordering on the Niger, without seeing the persons they 
trade with. At a certain time in the year, they make this journey 
in a numerous caravan, carrying with them coral and gloss-beads, 
bracelets of horn, knives, scissars, and such like trinkets. •When 
they arrive at the place appointed, which is on such a day of the 
moon, they find several heaps of gold dust, against which the 
Moors place so many of their trinkets as they judge will be taken 
in exchange for them. If the Nigritians, the next morning, ap- 
prove of the bargain, they take up the trinkets, and leave the gold 
dust t or else make some deductions from the latter. In this man- 
ner, they transact their exchange without seeing one another, or 
without the least instance of dishonesty or perfidiousness cn either 
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This diaracter, however, fhr hospitality, good faith, 
and good nature, varies, as might be expected, not 
merely as modified by the temper and disposition of 
the individual, but as the different tribes have their 
respective standards of social obligation, and are 
distinguished by their more or less amiable qualities. 
Thus, though all are alike thieves and plunderers, 
true Ishmaelites, their hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against them,* and though cun- 
ning, extortion, and licentiousness may be without 
injustice set down among their general characteristics, 
yet, treachery, cruelty, avarice, and revenge are men- 
tioned as prominent traits only of those tribes who 
are by their own countrymen regarded as sustaining a 
disreputable character. -j* 

It appears from the testimony of Herodotus, that 
the Libyans, or Africans, who, in his time, inhabited 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, were di- 
vided into pastoral or agricultural tribes ; and this 
distinction is still perpetuated. “ The Kabyles,” we 
are told by Shaw, “ usually live upon the mountains 
in little villages called daskrahs^ made up of miid- 
Vfdled hovels (or gurbies) ; whereas the Arabs, being 
commonly the inhabitants of the plains, are therefore 
called Bedoweens, living, as the nomades and scenitce 
did old, in tents ; a collection whereof, pitched 

side. In like manner, the Sere$ are said never to see ot speak with 
the people they traded with . Eustathius likewise, upon the faith 
of Herodotus, relates, that the Carthaginians traded after the same 
manner with some people beyond Hercules's piUar8.*'->Shaw, 
p. 239. For a ^ilar instance of trading by barter without pN- 
sonal intercQurse, see Moo. Taav., India, vol. iv. p. 2S5. 

* Gen. xvi. 12. 

t See, for an account of the Ababde, Bkluurein, and other 
Bedouin tribes, Moo. Trav., Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 248—263. Sub- 
sequent illustrations wUl occur in the course of.our description. 
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usually in a drele with their doors opening towards 
Mecca, is called a doumr.” * Both the Kabyles and 
the Bedouin tribes are generally distinguished by the 
names of their respective ancestors, but with this 
distinction : the former have generally the appellation 
of Beni prefixed to the patronymic, as Beni Rashid^ 
the sons of Rashid ; the latter are distinguished by 
the appellation Welled^ as Welled Suliman,, the sons 
of Suliman. Among the Kabyles, however, are com- 
prehended tribes of very different nations; some of 
the Berber race, and others who are supposed to be 
remains of the Vaudals, or some other northern colony. 
The wide diffusion of the Arabic language among both 
the nomade and agricultural tribes, is not adequately 
explained by referring it to the Saracen conquests or 
the diffusion of the Mohammedan faith. The Bedouins 
have certainly adopted no new language, but speak, 
with merely the variations of dialect, that which was 
common to the Chaldean or Syrian shepherds of 
ancient Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Arabia; which 
spread itself, with the descendants of Ishmael and 
Edom, from the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Erythrean sea; and which, 
under different modifications, as Chaldee, Fhenician, 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic, seems to form the con- 
necting link between the various branches of the great 
Semitic family.f 

* Shaw, pref., p* viil. 

t Herodotus is supposed to refer to the Jews as Phenicians, and 
he represents them as speaking the Phenician tongue. See Josejdius 
against Apion, b. i. § 22. If the languages were really cognate 
dialects, we may suppose that the Punic nr Carthaginian colonists 
spoke a langut^ not very different from the Moorish. If Ute 
etymology of the word Libya is really to be found in the Hebrew 
or Arabic, this would afford an additional proof, that at least the 
pastoral trlbesof Northern Africa, in the earliest times, were Arabs, 
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But m must now take leave for awhile of the 
Bedcniins, and, before prosecuting our journey into 
the Interior, complete our description of the Moorish 
principtdities which occupy the maritime region. To 
the west of Tripoli is the more powerful kingdom of 

TUNIS. 

“ With respect to its amazing resources, and the 
natural beauty of the country, few places,” says Mr. 
Blaquiere, “ can be compared to Tunis. The sea- 
coast, commencing at Cape Roust, in lat. 37“ 0' N., 
long. 9® 30' E., extends eastward towards Cape Bon ; 
thence, taking a south-eastern direction, it tenninates 
at the fertile and populous island of Jerbi (the Meninx 
Insula of Pliny) ; the whole foiming an irregular 
line nearly five hundred miles in length. Thein* 
terior is inhabited from one to two hundred and fifty 
miles southward, until you arrive at the mountains 
which separate Tunis from the Biled ul Jend^ or 
Country of Dates. 

Although the Regency is watered by various 

The received derivation has already been mentioned at p. 5. Dr. 
Hyde deduces both Barca and Libya from Arabic words denoting 
resplendency, in supposed allusion to the mirage or the refulgent 
sands. (See Shaw, p. 440.) Herodotus derives Libya from the name 
of a female native of Africa, affording a presumption that he was 
not aware of its real meaning or origin. Mr. Beechey remarks, that 
Musvi (or rather Lobeia) is a term used in the Hebrew Scriptures 
to denote a lion or lioness (Job, iv. 11) ; and Libya was the country 
of lions. He might have supported this conjecture by referring tp 
a district of Nubia, which actually bears the name of Waiv Stibom 
{Lrimua f) Lion's Vailey.-r-See Egypt, vol. IL p. 237. He seems to 
think that Libya and Nubia may be the same words dlflkrently 
pnmounced ; but, though the UobatcB yiere a Libyan tribe, there 
seems little affinity between Liboua and Nonba ; and they are dis< 
tinct countries. 
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minor importfnce, the only riveafi of imy 
consequence are the Mejerdah and the Wad el Quibjr. 
The first of these, so celebrated as the Boffrada of 
antiquity, empties itself into the sea between Cape 
Carthage and Porto Farina. There are many con- 
siderable towns and villages on its banks, containing 
from five to fifteen thousand inhabitants. The source 
of this river is entirely unknown to the Tunisians : 
they have merely discovered, that, winding through 
a most productive and picturesque country, it extends 
several hundred miles in a south-west direction, pass- 
ing one hundred S. of Constantina.* The whole 
country in the vicinity of Mejerdah is very well cul- 
tivated, and produces large quantities of corn, (dives, 
wax, and honey, together with cattle in the greatest 

• Shaw says; "The most fruitful dlstrkt, as well as the most 
extensive, of Numidia, lies betwixt the rivers Hanwese and Myshi- 
timb ; the latter the most southern, the first the most northern 
branch of the Me-jeidah; There is scarce an acre of it, but what 
is watered by some choice fountain or rivulet ; and there arc few 
of these conveniences without having had some city or village 
built either upon or in the neighbourhood of them ; which are 
now so miserably defaced, that a heap of rubbish, without either 

name or inscription. Is all that remains of them The 

river Melagge runs a little to the northward of Tipasa, being a 
continuation of the Myskuinah, which has its sources at Jin 
Thyllaht in the western coniines of the (country of the) Hen- 
neishah. A little further, the Melagge, still directing its course to 
the N.E., assumes the name of Serrat, and Is the eastern boun- 
dary of this kingdom. This, when joined, a little further, with 
the Sugemss, which comes from MiUah, Hameese, and Tiflksk to 
the westward, assumes the name of Me-jerdah, the ancteht 
Bagmdoe."— Shaw, p. 64. This river, which, the learned TraveUdr 
says, is equal to the Isis united with the Cherwell, is of the siuhe 
compleximi with the Nile,” being saturated with the rich toB 
through which it flows, "and has the same property of making 
encroachments upon the sea,” and shifting its channel. An open 
creek, Into which, a century before, it discharged itself, ’ had 
become circumscribed by the mud, so » to be changed into '* a 
large navigable pond, the ante-harbout to Pott Faiiaa.”iii«^Ifi. p. 

PABT Jf, N 
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albund»i<(^,. The Wad el Quibir rises in -tbe neigli, 
bowrhpod of £1 Keif, and joins sea near Tabarca. 
4n extensive tract of country, situated between this 
river and Constantina, though equal in fertility to any 
piurt of the Regency, is but thinly inhabited, being 
usually the seat of war when any real hostility takes 
place with Algiers. The country eastward of the 
above river is by far the most populous and best cul- 
tivated of the Regency ; there are also several large 
towns and villages there, besides innumerable horiies 
of Arabs. The chief productions consist of wheat, 
barley, oil, wool, bees’ wax, and tallow, besides a 
variety of other articles, which form the exports.* 

The mountains near Tunis abound in silver, cop. 
per, and lead mines ; there is also one of quicksilver 
near Porto Farina. Jealousy and indolence are the 
causes why these sources of national wealth are not 
turned to account. Among the exports of the Cu- 
thaginians were enumerated copper, tin, and lead.” f 
The Gulf of Tunis, one of the safest in the 
Mediterranean, is bounded, on the west, by Cape 
Faiinas {ApoUonis Promont.), and Cape Bon {Her- 
nuBum Promont.) on the east. There is capital 
anchorage in every part of it from two to five miles 

• The Wad d Quibir (Wed el Kibeer, or Guadcdqiuver, 1. e. great 
ilm) of Mr. Blaquiere, appears to be the river Zalne of Shaw, the 
ancient Tutca, and the Guadilbarbar of Leo. which seems to have 
m pretensk^ to the name of Great River. The Wed el Kibeer of 
is the ancient./mjMaga, which falls into the sea ten leagues 
F. of Jigelt—Shaw. pp. 45, 49. Mr. Blaquiere seems to have con* 
founded them. He complains at the same time, that we have no 
ooprect maps of either the coast or the interior of this part of Bar* 
haiy. That prefixed to Shaw’s work, he says, is replete with 
enors. *• Cape Bon is placed 40 miles out of its latitude ; the 
longitude is nearly as incorrect;” and, (<in the inteiior arrange* 
raent, many towns are misplaced.” 

I Blaquiere, vol. ii. pp. 135—1^. 
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off the shore : including the hay, its cii'cnmference fs 
about 120 miles. Fleets of any magnitude can always 
find shelter in the latter throughout the year. Ani* 
chorage for large ships is found between Cape Car- 
thage and the opposite Gape which bounds the bay; 
Five miles S. of Cape Carthage, you arrive at the 
Goletta, the greatest commercial and military dep6t of 
his Highness. It is strongly fortified against a naval 
attack, but is commanded by a hill towards the ruins 
of Carthage, not more than 3600 yards off, whence 
the castle might easily be assailed with mortars. A 
very large basin has been formed to receive aU the 
men of war and merchant vessels of Tunis at this 
place ; and considerable quantities of timber are 
brought from Tabarca, for the purpose of building 
ships of various dimensions.* A large lake, above 
30 miles in circumference,*)* and separated from the 
bay only^by a very narrow isthmus, extends from the 
Goletta to the walls of Tunis, which is six miles from 
it. Many boats are continually' employed on the 
lake in conveying goods and passengers to and from 
the capital. The utmost depth of water found in this 
lake, is not more than 6 or 7 feet; and, from the 

* Guletta. as the Italian geographers have translated Ba*ek a 
Wtd, i. e. the throat of the river,— is the channel of communica- 
tion betwixt the lake of Tunis and the sea.”— Shaw, p. 84. The 
canal, If distinguished from the Goletta, is an artificial continua- 
tion of this channel, and forms a small port of about 40 feet &i 
width, and deep enough for vessels of small burthen to enter with 
their cargoes* • • 'There are two forts at the Goletta, and a third at 
the distance of a mile or less, on the neck of land which divides 
the sea from the lake. Those at the Goletta, judging from the 
number and size of the cannon, appear to me to be strong ; but they 
are in bad repair, and many of the guns, from the decayed state of 
the carriages, would probably be unmanageable after the first dh* 
charge."— Greaves in Jowett, pp. 462, 3. 

t Mr. M'GUl says, about 20 miles round, 
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sirmitaiuse of loyer^ xuins haviag been discovered 
m ^ nortbem' flido, that part must have been dry 
%nqaerly,’» 

^ . Witb this] latter'statemeut, the account given by 
Pr* ** Shew is 8(»newhat at variance. This l^e,” he 
SayS} was formerly, as Procopius informs us, a deep 
and extensive port, capacious enough to take in the 
laigest navy ; but at present, by receiving the com* 
men sewers from Tunis, f the deepest part of it does 
Wi eaceed 6 or 7 feet ; while the rest, for the space of 
a mile or more within the banks, is generally diy and 
nauseous. However, the prospect of this large piece 
of water receives no small beauty from the many flocks 
of the Jlamant or jphtenicopterus that sometimes fre- 
qnent it ; and from the castle Shickley^ which is built 
within it, and frequently visited by the Tuniseens and 
Christian merchants as a place of pleasure and recrea- 
tion.:^ Neither is this lake less famous for the num- 
ber and largeness of its mullets, $ which are accounted 
the sweetest upon the coast of Barbary; the roes 
whereof, after they are pressed and dried, are ac- 

• Blaquiere, vol. ii. pp. 159, 100. Mr. Greaves (a gentleman 
connect^ with the Church Missionary Society, who visited Tunis 
in 1824, and to whose Journal we shall have repeated occasion to 
xefiar) was told, that the general depth does not exceed 3 or 4 feet. 

** ThiSi” he says," “ would appear improbable; but I can readily 
give or^it to the statement, as the boat (sanddii) touched the 
gvoiaid (loose ground, not rock or stone) several times during the 
two OK three tacks which, the wind being contrary, we had to 
mahcJneioesing.” 

t Mr. McGill says, that the lake is daily filling up with the filth 
of the city which runs into it. 

t This building is now used as a lazaretto : the island upon 
vfltieh it stands, is less than half a inile in circumference. 

{ M'Gili says, the few fish found in the lake are of a coarse 
quality, end the birds mi its surface are common sea.fowl, exceja 
the flamingoes. These are pretty birds, the size of a swan, and 
Ufiiabit the lake in great nqmben and dwing all swfioni< 
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counted a great delicacy', and known by the name of 
Botargo.'^ • The fact is, that this lake is formed 
wholly by the sea. No river or rivulet of any kind 
falls into it, the evaporation being supplied by a cuTi*- 
rent at the Goletta from the sea. It may possibly vary 
ill extent at different seasons ; but, if it has gained on 
any part, it is probably owing to the bottom having 
been raised, as it has evidently lost in depth. It was 
at one time contemplated to drain the lake and form a 
navigable channel to the town ; but this “ princely 
design,’* Ulr. M‘Gill says, was abandoned on account 
of the expense. 

Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital 
of this kingdom, is situated upon a rising ground, 
along the western banks of this lake ; in a full pro- 
spect (as the ancients have described it) of Carthage 
and the island Mgimurus. Diodorus Siculus calls it 
Aitiuav White Tunis ; perhaps from the chalky 

cliffs that lie round about it, when we view it from 
the sea. The many lakes and marshes that surround 
it, might probably render tho situation less healthy, 
were not these inconveniences in a great measure cor- 
rected by the great quantity of mastic, myrtle, rose- 
mary, and other gummy and aromatic plants, which 
frequently communicate a sensible fragrancy to the 
air, whilst they are heating their o\%ns and bagnios 
Avith them. The want of water is another complaint 
of the Tuniseens, who, from the brackishness of their 
well water and the scarcity of cisterns, f are obliged to 


* Shaw, p. 84. 

t How are we to reconcile this with Mr. Blaquiere's statemeotf 
that ** the dty ia very well supplied with water, firom a spring 
near the town, conveyed hy a very fine aqueduct built In Charies 
the Fifth’s time ?** Mr. M'GiU, on the other hand, tells us, that 
'* tho water .used at Tunis is that which Is collected daring th^ 

N 3 
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fetch the ifreatest part of what they drink from Bardo, 
Beer el Kelpy and other places at a mile’s distance.” 

is Shaw's general description of the city; to 
which he adds, that, taking in the suburbs, BelUd el 
Uadrah and Bah el Swaxky^ Tunis may be three miles 
or more in circuit. The houses are computed at 
12,000 ; they are neither so lofty nor so magnificent 
as those of Algiers, nor is the city, for ;it8 size, so 
populous. 

Mr. Blaqniere says ; The city “ could not have 
been built upon a more unfavourable spot, the adja- 
cent country presenting a variety of situations much 
more eligible. The hills which surround it on the 
land side, must add considerably to the heat expe- 
rienced in summer. Although large sums have 
been expended in building forts and throwing a high 
wall round the city, it is by no means a strong place. 
The citadel, called El Oa$pa^ begun by Charles the 
Fifth and finished by John of Austria, is much out of 
repair, and is commanded by the neighbouring heights* 
There is also a rising ground near the town on the 
north, which commands both it and El Bardo, the 
fortified palace of his Highness, two miles west of 
Tunis.’* 

Tunis stands in latitude 36" 44' N., longitude 
10® 20' E. Mir. M‘Gill thus describes the general 
appearance of the city about twenty years ago. “ It 
is surrounded with a miserable widl of mud and 
stone, neither fitted for ornament nor for use. The 
buildings in -the town are of stone, but of very mean 
architecture. In the whole city, there is not to be 
found one building worthy of description. The Bey 

winter in cisterns. With one of these every house is provided, and 
the houses being flat-roofed| [every drop of rain is collated.”— 
Shaw refers, probably, to public reservoirs. 
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is erecting a palace, whiqli, when finished, may per- 
haps be handsome ; hut it is buried in a dirty, narrow 
street ; and, that nothing may be lost, the ground 
fioor is intended for sliops. The streets are narrow, 
dirty, and unpaved ; the bazaars are of the poorest 
appearance, and but indifferently stocked with mer- 
chandize. The inhabitants who crowd these miserable 
alleys, present the picture of poverty and oppres- 
sion The population of the city has been com- 

puted to amount to upwards of 150,000 souls ; and it 
has been supposed, that, before the great plague, 
which was said to have carried off about 130,000, its 
population amounted to 300,000. But it is impossible 
to form a just estimate. Judging from other Turkish 
towns, Tunis, I should suppose, cannot contain more 
than 100,000 inhabitants.”’'* Mr, Blaquiere, how- 
ever, states, that the number of inhabitants is known 
to exceed 130,000, of whom 30,000 ere Jews, and the 
resident Christians may amount to about 1600. Mr. 
Tulin, the British Pro-consul in 1824, considered 
130,000 as a fair estimate of the population of the 
town and suburbs, including 30,000 Jews.f From 
this gentleman chiefly, Mr. Greaves obtained the fol- 
lowing details. 

The native or Tunisine Jews are distinguished 
from Mohammedans by their dress, not being allowed 
to wear the red scull-cap under the turban : it must 
be black or dark blue. They are sometimes vei'y ill- 
treated, but are not liable to greater exactions than ^ 

• M‘GU1, pp.SG; Gl. 

t Shaw says “ They boast of more than 300,000 Inhabitants.” 
The Danish vice^onsul stated it as his opinion to Mr, Gresves, 
that the population amounts to 150,000 souls ; while an English 
merchant, who had been resident three or four years in Tunis, 
told him, he thought it did not exceed 70,000. So varying and 
uncertain are such conjectural estimates. 
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the Moors. The Earopean Jews wear hats, and 
speak chiefly Spanish or Italian ; their number does 
not exceed 2000 at the most : they have considerable 
connexions in Leghorn. The native Jews speak the 
Arabic of the country, but their books are in Hebrew, 
There is not much cordiality between the two classes ; 
rather, 1 am informed, division and animosity. A 
few of the Tunisine Jews, by purchase, and others 
through interest, enjoy the privilege of wearing the 
European dress. 

“ There is a Roman Catholic convent and church 
in Tunis, and there is also a chapel in the French 
consulate. The Christians of this communion (not 
exceeding 800) are, for the most part, under the 
superintendence of the Padre PrefettOy an aged 
Capuchin friar. There are upwards of forty Carbonari 
in Tunis, who have been exiled from Naples in con- 
sequence of their political opinions. Two or three 
of them are priests. 

“ The Protestant Christians are few in number. 
They consist of the family of the English Vice-Consul, 
those of the Danish, Swedish, and American Consuls, 
and two or three other individuals ; in all, fewer than 
thirty souls. Some of them receive the sacrament in 
the Greek church, and avail themselves of the services 
of the Greek Papas for marriages, baptisms, and 
burials. There are, however, many things in the 

Greek church, in which a Protestant cannot unite 

The Greeks amount to about 200 ; namely, 40 
British, and 160 Ottoman subjects. Their church is 
under British protection. The English, Danish, and 
Swedish Consuls attend on particular festivals, such 
as Christmas day and Easter. The Ottoman Greeks 
pre much oppressed, and are not suffered to leave the 
precincts of the city. There are several women and 
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children at iPafdo (the residence of the Bey), who 
have been compelled to turn Mohammedans.* 

The town is situated about half a mile from the 
lake, Including the suburbs, it is from four to five 
miles in circumference. From an unfinished palace of 
the Bey, I counted nineteen minarets ; but the largest 
mosque and some minor ones are without them. Part 
of the town is built on rising ground, but the ascent 
is very gradual, and in most parts almost imper. 
ceptible. The streets are narrow, generally unpaved, 
and very dirty. The houses are built of narrow bricks 
or fiat tiles, and plastered. A considerable part of the 
town is in a very dilapidated condition. The exterior 
of the houses, however, is not a fair criterion of their 
internal comfort, in countries where it is a sin to be 
thought rich. The principal trades, such as those of 
shoe-makers, tailors, gunsmiths, venders of oil of roses, 
and manufacturers of the scull-cap, are carried on in 
bazars. Adjoining one of these is the slave-market^ 
about 30 feet long by 20 : there is an elevated stage 
in' the centre, about 2 feet high, with a railing round 
it. There are generally some slaves in the market 
every day in the week, except Friday, the Moham- 
medan sabbath About twenty females, from fifteen 

to thirty years of age, were sitting on one side of the 
mai’ket and roimd the raised platform ; two of them 
had infants. I could with difficulty overcome my 
feelings* on seeing these poor creatures successively 
taken by the hand and led about the market by two 
hard-looking men who acted as auctioneers, calling 
out continually the last price offered. They were 
occasionally stopped both by men and women, and 
made to shew their arms, tongues, and teeth ; but 

* Neither Christians nor Jews can become proprietonT of 
cither housfii or lAnOs." 
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there seemed to he few purchasers, and none were 
sold during the half hour 1 remained. Some were 
thoughtless; others appeared dejected.* 

‘‘ The Tunisines are at present poor : they were 
much impoverished by a famine with which the 
country was visited some years back, when they had 
to purchase com at a very high rate. The manufac- 
tures of Tunis are chiefly woollen, such as shawls, 
cloaks, mantles, and coverlets, and are principally 
used by the natives and residents. The red scull-cap 
was formerly a very considerable article of exportation 
to the Levant : shipments are still made, but not so 
frequently as heretofore.’’*!* 

This last manufacture alone is stated by Mr. M‘Gill 
to have furnished employment formerly to upwards 
of 50,000 persons ; and 3000 bales of Spanish wool 
were annually used in it. At present, it is reduced 
to scarcely one-third of its original extent. Tunis 
was, [till of late years, almost the only place where 
these caps were manufactured, which are worn by all 


" • The Vice-consul stated It as his opinion, that 300 slaves is 
about the number annually imiwrted. But an Italian resident, 
who had been in the habit of doing business with the GadamH 
(or inhabitants of Gadamls), the great mart for slaves, said, that 
1500 would l)c a fair estimate of the average number annually 
brought to Tunis. A :caravan.was expected to bring about 800 
slaves in the January following. ''.He corroborated information 
received from other sources, relative to the fact, that the price of 
these poor creatures has been.gr«itly reduced during late years; 
probably, not solely on account of the present war between the 
Turks and the Greeks, but in consequence also of the detertnina- 
ti(ni manifested by Great Britain to use her utmiwt effbrts for the 
extinction of all slavery.”— p. 515. " All black staves are made 
Mohammedans, and many think it Is better for them ; because 
Mohammedans by their law are obliged to treat them well. 
Slaves, if dissatisfied with their masters, can require to be re- 
sold.’'— p. 477* 

. t Greaves’s Journal in Jowett, pp. 467» 4(j9, 470, 478, 
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Mu^ulmnns^ as well as by Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews. . Mai'seilles and Leghorn now furnish an imi- 
tation of the article ; and the quantity thus manufac- 
tured, and the low price at which they have been 
brought into the market, have considerably lessened 
the demand for those of Tunis, without, however, 
lessening the reputation of the latter ; for those m^de 
in Europe, we arc told, are far inferior both in colour 
and in texture.* 

The woollens manufactured in the Regency, chiefly 
at Jerba, are of a thin texture, resembling a soft 
serge. The manufacture of Morocco leather is also 
considerable, and great quantities of dyed skins are 
annually exported. The trade of Tunis, though it 
had considerably declined, was still, in 1808, the most 
respectable of any on the coast of Barbary, Formerly, 
says Mr. M‘Gill, it was not uncommon to see hun- 
dreds of ships lying in the roads of Tunis and at the 
Goletta ; also great numbers at all her out-ports, load, 
ing with the rich productions of her soil, to satisfy the 
wants of Spain, Italy, and France. Spain, in parti- 
cular, drew from the states of Barbary a great pro- 
portion of the grain which she used. Italy turd 
France drew from them, oil, hides, and wool, both for 
the consumption of the inhabitants and the' supply of 
their manufactures ; but particularly from Tunis, 
where these articles are better and more abundant 
than in any of the other states. This traffic has for 
some years entirely ceased. It is rare to see,; now, 
more Uian half a dozen vessels at Tunis, or more than 
one at a lime at any of the out-ports, and these are of 

M»Gm, pp. 124-162. Further details with regard to the 
nianncr of making these caps, and the diflerent kinih, are given 
by this Writer. 
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n KmAll burthen.** • Grain wa^ {hrmert^ II 
i^^e of exjMrt, bat the famine of 1805 the 

to prohibit its exportation; a meastlre Vhioh 
could not fail to discourage its growth. In a plentifiil 
Tear, the State of Tunis was computed to prodiice 

480.000 eajffis (about 900,000 quarters English) of 
wheat of excellent quality, and an equal quantity of 
barley; also, about 12,000 caffis of beans; half that 
quantity of Indian corn ; and 1,000,000 metals (above 
6,000,000 gallons English) of olive oil. Of wool, about 

20.000 oantars were, in time of peace, exported to 
France and Italy : one kind is said to be little inferior 
to that of Spain. The other exports are hides, bees* 
Wax, soap, dates, senna, madder-root, coral, oil of 
rbses, and ostrich-feathers. The imports (supplied 
almost exclusively till of late years by Marseilles and 
Leghorn) consist of cloths, British muslins, linens, 
Irish and German, serges and druggets, coffee, sugar, 
S^ces, alum, vitriol, tin, lead, iron, silk, Spanish 
wool, wine and spirits, cochineal, vermilion, and dye 
woods, gum-lac, and cutlery. 

The climate of Tunis is pronounced by Mr. M‘GiU 
to begone of the finest In the world, “ In fact,’* says 
Mr. Blaquiere, “ nothing but the most salubrious 
cHmate on earth could prevent the prevalence of con- 

• M‘Gm, pp. 120, 1. 

t M'GUl, ch. xviii. xx. xxil. The long continental vrar, the 
ruinoux contest between Tunis and Algiers, the system of mono- 
poly adopted ^by the Bey, the check given to both industry and 
commerce by the famine of 1806, and the prohibition of the export 
en grain, are assigned as the chief causes of the decline of the com- 
merce of this state. An extensive and lucrative commerce was 
formerly carried on with the Interior; particularly with Constan- 
tine and Ghadamis. But the Bey's impolitic mode of governing 
tijie Arabs, Mr. Blaquiere says, had caused the Iht^ruptiou of this 
advantageous trade. 
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tftgious diseases here, as the manners' of the people^ 
added to a want of precaution, are calculated to pro- 
duce the most serious consequences.** The summer, ' 
however, is said to be much hotter than at Malta. 

The manners and customs of the Tunisines differ 
in no material respect from those of Tripoli. The 
police is strict. “ Not more than ten years ago,” says 
Mr. Blaquiere, (^vriting in 1811,) “ a Christian could 
scarcely walk through the streets, much less the 
country, without being insulted. This very seldom 
occurs now ; and although the hatred of the natives 
towai'ds Jews and Christians has not subsided in the 
least, the fear and certainty of punishment are suffi- 
cient bars to their insolence. His Highness has been 
the first sovereign for many years, who dared to punish 
a Turk with the same impartiality that he would a 
Moor.” A spirit of toleration was evinced by the 
Government to a greater extent than even at Tripoli ; 
‘‘ forming a pleasing contrast to that^ savage ferocity 
which usually distinguished the Tunisian character.” * 
The reigning Bey, to whom reference is made by 
the Travellers above cited, was born about the year 
1752 , and succeeded his father, Ali Bey, in 1782, 
under the title of Hamooda Pasha Bey.f He is de- 
scribed by Mr. McGill as a man of handsome and 

■ * Blaquiere, vol. ii. p. 1(53. " The Tuniseens,” says Shaw, 
“ are the most civilized nation of Barbary. They have very little 
Of that insolent and haughty behaviour which is too common at 
Algiers. This nation has for many years been more intent upon 
trade and the improvement of its manufactures, than uponpliin- 
der and cruising.”— Shaw, p. 85. 

t For an account of the rise of the present dynasty of beys, and 
the petty revolutions of the last two centuries, the reader is referred 
to M'Gill, ch. 1., Blaquiere, vol. ii. letter 6, and Chateaubriand's 
Itinerary. The present Bey, Sidi Hassan, succeeded to the vice- 
royalty in 1824. Of the intermediate period, we have no account. 

PART HI. 0 
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penetrating countenance, possessed of Very good na- 
tural talents, and, considering his limited education, 
■ef tolerably enlightened judgement. He could read, 
write, and speak both the Arabic and the Turkish, as 
well as converse in the lingua franca of the country. 
“ Considering him in the light of a barbaresque prince, 
we must give him,” says this Writer, “ the praise of 
ability ; for he certainly holds a tight rein of govern- 
ment, and acts with such a degree of firmness as to 
keep under all intrigues or civil broils in his country. 
The State of Tunis never was on so respectable a 
footing as it is at present ; and the subject never 
before enjoyed such independence and protection from 
external enemies. The troops of Hamooda, such as 
they are, are better paid than those of any former 
prince ; and though they are more like a band of free- 
booters, than a regular army, yet, they are sufficient to 
keep in check his enemy, the Algerines, who are cer. 
tainly no better.” * 

In early life, Hamooda was much addicted to the 
use of wine, and his slaves were his companions in 
revelry. But, about ten years after his accession, a 
circumstance occurred, which had the salutary effect of 
curing him of the practice.. In one of his debauches, 
he gave orders that some people of the Dey of Algiers, 
who were rather too noisy in their mirth, should be 

• M'Gill, pp. 16, 17 . “ The Bey has about 10,000 troops in his 
pay, consisting of 4000 Turks, or Levantines, and 6000 Swowahs, 
natives of the country, to keep the others in check.”--Greave8, p. 
47i, The latter, who are enlisted from various mountain tribes, 
are entirely undisciplined. The Bey’s naval force, Mr. Blaquiere 
says, consisted, in 1811, of nine xeb^ (equal to our sloops of (v.ir) 
miserably equipped, with a few rotten galleys, and about fifteen 
old gun-boats. The merchant-vessels might amount to thirty of 
Arom three to one hundred tons. The coasting trade is all carried 
on by aandalSf which never exceed forty tons.— Blaquierei vol. ii. 
pp. 197-199. 
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straiigled. The prudent minister contented himself 
with putting the poor fellows in prison ; and the next 
day, he received the thanks of his sovereign for his dis- 
obedience. From tliat time, the Bey never tasted wine 
or strong drink. From avarice and a mistaken 
idea in the art of governing,” continues Mr. M‘Gill, 
“ it must be confessed that Hamooda oppresses his 
subjects, and that, by engaging himself in commercial 
pursuits, he prevents them from trading with that 
spirit which they would display, if they had not to 
contend with their prince. Wlierever his interest is 
not concerned, whether in public or in private dis- 
putes, the Bey decides with wisdom and equity. For- 
merly, the governors of districts oppressed the people 
with impunity. At present, the peasantry have free 
access to their prince, and receive ample satisfaction 
from his justice. Formerly, all posts were filled with 
Turks. The Bey acts on a different principle; he 
gives up liis power of governing to none, holds the 
reins in his own hands, rewards and chastises from 
the highest to the lowest. Those about him who have 
any influence, are either renegadoes or slaves ; but, 
though they apparently have power, yet, in reality, 
their influence over him is very limited.” * The two 
individuals who possessed the greatest influence in 
the State, were, the Sapatapa (master of the seals, who 
is prime minister), and the state secretary and inter- 
preter ; the former a Georgian, the latter a Neapolittm 
slave. “ These two persons,” says Mr. Blaquiere, 
“ are declared enemies, which they are encouraged 
by the Bey to continue. Their riches are immense, 
and by sharing them a propos with his Highness, and 

“• M‘G111, p. 21. Mr. Blaquiere draws a similar portrait of the 
Bey, although he is evidently disposed to take the most unfavour- 
able view of his character and government. 
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/epeating daily that the whole is at his disposal, they 
have contrived, notwithstanding the series of cruelties 
dhd oppressions which have marked their progress to 
wealth, to secure not only his forgiveness, but his 
support. The principal trade of Tunis is monopolized 
by these vultures, whose authority is never to be 
disputed.” • 

The Mohammedan inhabitants of Tunis are de- 
scribed by BIr. M‘Gill, as exhibiting the usual cha- 
racter attributed to the Moors, who are stigmatised as 
“ proud, ignorant, cunning, deceitful, avaricious, and 
ungrateful;” moreover, very bigoted and superstitious. 
The Tunisines, however, Chateaubriand says, “are less 
cruel and more civilized than the people of Algiers. 
They received among them the hloors of Andalusia, 
who inhabit the village of Tuburbo, six leagues from 
Tunis, on the Mejerdah.”*!* The mention of the 
Andalusian Moors will serve to remind the reader, how 
little fairness there is in any estimate of the national 
character of the Moors, taken from their present de- 
graded condition. The Moors of Tunis, Mr. Greaves 
informs us, have schools, although they do not use 
printed books. “ Some of the better classes are be- 
coming less bigoted in this respect ; and a few of them 
have received copies of the Holy Scriptures from curi- 
osity.” “ There are generally about COO students in 
the principal Mahomedan college of Tunis : they study 
theology and jurisprudence. There are a few other 
seminaries of minor importance, and individuals may 
also enjoy the means of receiving private instruction.’’^ 
Of the four leading orthodox sects, the Hanafy and 
■ the Malehy ^ only are fpund in Barbary ; but there is 

* Blaquiere. vol. il. p. 201. t Chateaubriand, vol. ii. p. 241. 

t Oreaves in Jowett, 468, 613. 

§ See Mod, Trav. Palestine, p. IIG. *< The llanofit (a generic 
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another sect, inconsiderable in point of numbers, and 
oondned almost entirely to the Island of Jerba, whose 
distinl^ishing tenet is said to be, that God never par- 
dons a crime. On account of the rigidness of this doc- 
trine, they are much disliked by the other sects. 

The Moors of Tunis, Mr. M‘Gill tells us, are much 
less jealous of their wives, than the Turks are. “ They 
are served by Christian slaves, and, which is curious, 
they fear less to be seen by Christians, than by Mus- 
sulmans. It is quite uncommon for a Moorish lady 
to cover herself either before a Christian or a Jew.” 
This may be owing less to contempt, as this Writer 
supposes, than to their knowledge of Eui'opean cus- 
toms.* “ The Tunisines,” he adds, “ have a curious 
custom of fattening up their young ladies for marriage. 
A girl, after she is betrothed, is cooped up in a smdl 
room. Shackles of silver and gold are put upon her 
ancles and wrists, as a piece of dress. If she is married 
to a man who has discharged, despatched, or lost a 
former wife, the shackles which the former wife wore, 
are put upon the new bride's limbs ; 'and she is fed 
until they are filled up to the proper thickness. The 
food used for this custom is a seed called droupA, which 

terra applied to the Turks and Mamelukes) who die without chil- 
dren, are allowed by law to dispose of one-third of their property, 
and the Treasury claims the rest. It is also heir to all the MelJcuu 
(who are Moors) that leave no male issue ; but, if they have 
liaughters, the Treasury divides the property with them according 
to law.”— Chateaubriand, vol. il. App.p. 3C5. 

• Signor Pananti, however, seems to concur with this Writer. 

The Cbrlstiantdaves (at Algiers) are looked- upon with so much 
contempt, that . they are considered as domestic animals, rather 
than otherwise, and on this account never want for opportunities 
of seeing their master’s wives.” But this feeling of contempt can- 
not be shared in by the women, if the rest of the Signor's statement 
be true ; and we must therefore seek a different explanation of tlie 
fMt.ii-BeePananti’8 Algiers, p.241. 
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is of an extraordinary fattening qufdlty, and famous 
also for rendering the milk of nurses abundant. With 
this seed and their national dish, cuscussu^ the bride ig 
literally crammed ; and many actually die under the 

spoon* It seldom happens that a Moor has more 

than two wives at the same time ; but the ceremony of 
divorcing them is so simple, that he may change as 
often as he finds convenient. 

“ The Moors shew great respect to their dead rela- 
tions. On holidays, they are to be seen praying at 
their tombs, which are kept clean and whitewashed ; 
and any infidel who should dare to* pass over them, 
would certainly suffer a severe punishment from the 
enraged enthusiasts. Their tombs are not adorned 
with the solemn cypress, like those of the Mahomedans 
in Turkey; but small temples for prayer are often 
built over them The Moorish saints are the unfor- 

tunate part of the human species, whom it has pleased 
the Almighty to deprive of the use of their senses. 
Many outrages are, with impunity, committed by 
them ; and, as may be easily supposed, many crafty 
people feign madness to enjoy this privilege. ■}• ’Great 
miracles are said to be wrought by these saints ; and 

■* To be fat and corpulent is the readiest way an African fair 
can take to obtain conquests. Women are, in fact, esteemed by 
their weight. It is on this account that infinite pains are taken to 
fatten up Moorish ladies. Enclosed in a small room, they are fed 
like the pigeons and doves in Italy. One part of their diet consists 
of little paste balls dipped in oil ; great quantities of these are 
swallowed and washed down with water, while the mother is con- 
stantly in attendance, to enforce their being devoured, bon-gr^, 
mal-grd; nor is the bastinado spared, if they refuse the nauseating 
portion.”— Pananti’s Algiers, p. 2.33. 

t *' Under the gates of the city, you find people styled Siddi or 
Sidnts, who are blacks of both sexes, stark naked, devoured by 
vermin, wallowing in their own excrements, and insolently eating 
the Inread of charity. These filthy wretches are under the imme* 
diate protection of Mahomed.”>-Cliateaubrland, vol. ii. p. ^ 
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it would be esteemed impiety to doubt tbeir superna- 
tural powers. To one of them who died some yeara 
since, was ascribed the power of visiting the tomb of 
the Prophet at Mecca, and of returning within the 
space of half an hour ; and the advice and information 
which he gave on these occasions, received the most 
submissive attention. Another was sent for during 
this spring, by the Sapatapa^ to accompany the army. 
This famous saint is said to possess the power of pass- 
ing, during the silence of night, over to Europe, and 
of killing sometimes from two to three hundred infidels : 
before day-breal;, he regularly returns to Barbary.”* 

The credulity of the Moor, however, is by no means 
carried to a greater extent than that of the Sicilian or 
Neapolitan Catholic : it is peculiar neither to the coun- 
try nor to the creed. The superstition respecting the 
mUeye^ is common also to hloors, Arabs, Turks, and 
Franks. The unlucky omen of thirteen at table, is 
another superstition which prevails equally among 
ignorant ^Moslems and ignorant Christians. And the 
belief in astrology, which still maintains itself in Bar- 
bary, has not been so long exploded among European 
nations as to allow of our regarding it as a proof of 
Moorish barbarism. 

The country round Tunis is pleasant, exhibiting 
extensive plains cultivated with corn, and bordered by 
hills studded with olive and carob-trees. “ To the 
east,” says Chateaubriand, “ you discover the moun- 
tains of Mamelife, singularly rent and of the strangest 
shapes, at the foot of which are situated the hot 
springs known to the ancients.”*!’ Many of the opu- 

• M‘GiU,pp.90,l; 85.6. 

t The springs referred to are those of Hammam Leef, which will 
be noticed hereafter. This is the word which either the Author or 
the printer has turned into.Mamelife. The mountain is the Jebet 
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lenV natives, and almost all the Enrop^n^stiiiyhftve 
handsome villas, surrounded with extensive gardens, 
which are scattered over the country from Tunis to a 
delightful spot called La Marxa^ close to Cape Car. 
thage, which is much frequented in summer. Exten. 
sive tracts in the vicinity of this watering-place are 
wholly laid out in rose-plantations, which load the air 
with their fragrance. But to form any idea of the land- 
scape which surrounds Tunis, Mr. Blaquiere says, you 
must visit the 


RUINS OF CARTHAGE.* 

** This once celebrated capital of a' great country is 
now distinguished only by its cisterns, the remains of 
some amphitheatres, and an aqueduct ; the whole a 
melancholy emblem of the instability of human great- 
ness. We cannot, however, help being struck with 
admiration on a view of the place which was chosen as 
the site of the city. It was built on a high promontory 
forming the western extremity of Tunis Bay, now 
called Cape Carthage ; and a more magnificent coup-d'osil 
cannot be conceived, than is presented to the spectator 
in the scene before him. The eye, wandering over ex. 
tensive plains, sometimes interrupted by hills that form 
a semicircle of more than one hundred miles, is at length 
gratified by a range of lofty mountains that bound the 
horizon on e^ch side. Among these, Zowan is the most 
conspicuous, and is celebrated for having supplied Car- 
thage with water. The aqueduct constructed for its 
conveyance was equal to any of the most stupendous 
works of antiquity. The remains of it have been 
traced for seventy miles over a very irregular and hilly 
country : indeed, several hundred arches are still to be 
seen. The plain of Zama, remarkable for the san- 
guinary battle fought there between Hannibal and 
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AfHeanus, tviiicli decided t&e fate (tf Carthsg^f 
is* seen on tlie sight, and is now covered with corn and 

gi'oves of olive-trees. As a military position, Car;^ 

thage liossesses every advantage, and may be consi- 
dered as itnassailable, if properly fortified. The cisterns 
must certspnly have been either within the formdr 
citadel, or under its immediate protection ; and such 
is their present state of preservation, that, during the 
winter, they are generally more than half full of good 
water. The whole promontory is highly cultivated, 
and produces lai'ge crops of wheat. Two or three hun- 
dred pipes of good wine are made annually in the vici- 
nity of a small town built on the outer part of the 
Cape. The best materials for throwing up works are 
to be found every where in the greatest abundance. 
And with respect to climate and purity of atmosphere, 
Cape Carthage is, I believe, unequalled 
The learned pen of Dr. Shaw has supplied a more 
distinct illustration of the topography of this most in- 
teresting site ; which claims insertion, although excep- 
tion has been taken to part of his representation. 

Carthage was built u]pon three hills or eminences, 
inferior, indeed, to those upon which its rival, Rome, 
was erected. Upon that which overlooks the S. £. 
shore, there is the area of a spacious room, with 
smaller ones hard by it, some of which have tesselated 
pavements i though neither the design nor the mate- 
rials of them are worthy of our notice. The Byrsa 
probably had this situation,+ In rowing along the 

• Blaquiere, vol. ii. p. 168—176. The heights connected with 
the Cape have an entire command of the works at the Goletta and 
It* arsenal ; so that all of these, tlvis Wr tpr says, might be de- 
stroyed in four hoprs. 

t To this spot, apparently, Chate»uoriand alludes In the follow- 
ing description. * *' A rugged road leads from the public cisterns to 
the hiU of Bpsa. At the foot of the hill, you find a cemetery and 
o 0 
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^-Aore, the common sewers are frequently disco- 
rered, which, being well built and cemented together, 
length of time has not been able to impair. The cis< 
terns are other structures which have very little 
suffered ; for, besides those appertaining to particular 
houses, which are very numerous, there were two sets 
of them belonging to the public ; the greater whereof, 
which was the grand reservoir for the famous aqueduct, 
lay near the western wall of the city, and consisted of 
more than twenty contiguous cisterns, each of them at 
least 100 feet long and 30 broad. The lesser is in a 
higher situation, near the CothonmA. the Byrsa ; being 
contrived to collect the rain water which fell as well 
upon the top of it as upon some adjacent pavements 
made for that purpose. Thfs reservoir might be 
repaired with little expense ; the small earthen pipes 
through which the rain>water was conducted from the 
roof, wanting only to be cleansed and opened. Besides 
these, there are no other tokens left us of the grandeur 
and magnificence of this famous place. W e meet with 
no triumphal arches or sumptuous pieces of architec- 
ture ; here are no granite pillars or curious entabla- 
tures ; but the broken walls and structures that remain, 
are built either in the Gothic taste, or according to 
that of the later inhabitants.”* 

To look for any traces of the Carthage of Dido on a 
site where, in after times, successive cities have flou- 

a miserable village. The summit exhibits a'level space, bestrewed 
with small pieces of marble, and which is visibly the area of a 
palace or of a temple. If you suppose the former, it shall be the 
palace of Dido ; if you prefer the latter, it must have been the 
temple of Esculapius.”— Chateaubriand, vol. ii. p. 298. The for- 
mer supposition is mere romance: and the latter, is scarcely less 
absurd. It is, probably, the remains of some edifice of the time o. 
Justinian. 

* Shaw, p. 81. * ■ 
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rislted and sunk' to ruin, would be to indulge a vain 
delusion. In its neighbourhood, if the statements of 
the learned Traveller may be depended upon, the sea, 
the land, and the rivers are changed almost as much as 
the works of man. “■ The isthmus or neck of the 
city is now confounded with the continent ; the har- 
bour is a dry plain ; and the lake or stagnum^ no more 
than a morass with six or seven feet water in the mid 
channel.”* M. Chateaubriand, however, adduces 
strong reasons for rejecting the hypothesis of the Eng- 
lish Traveller ; supporting his opinion by the authority 
of the commandant engineer at the Goletta, M. Hum- 
berg. He denies that the Bagrada can have choked 
up the ancient port of Carthage, as Shaw supposes ; 
affirming, that the elevated land to the N. and W, 
of the Isthmus of Carthage, has not, either along the 
sea or in the El Mersa, the smallest sinuosity capable 
of affording shelter to a vessel. “ On the other hand,” 
he adds, “ along the sea on the S. E., you find long 
dikes, vaults which may have served for storehouses, 
or even for the reception of galleys ; you see canals 
excavated by the hand of man, an inner basin suffi- 
ciently capacious to hold the barks of the ancients, and, 
in the midst of this basin, a small island.”’!* Shaw 

• We cite the words of Gibbon, in a note, in which he refers to 
the authorities of D’Anvilie, Shaw, Marmol,’and Thtianus. 

t The historical facts adduced by the French Traveller, in sup- 
port of his view, are these. “ 1. Scipio Africanup was engaged in 
fortifying Tunis, when he perceived the ships leaving Carthage, to 
attack the Roman fleet at Utica. Had the port of Carthage been 
to the N., on the other side of the isthmus, Scipio, stationed at 
Tunis, could not have seen the Carthaginian galleys ; for the land, 
in that part, Intercepts the view of the Gulf of Utica. But, if we 
place the port to the S. W., Scipio must have seen his enemies 
standing out of the harbour. 2. When Scipio ^milianus undertook 
to Mock up the entrance to the outer port, he began the jetty at 
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that) upon the S.B. side of the Peninshla, 
0Ai^{^e has been a loser by the sea ; “ inasmuch as 
in that direction, for the space of nearly three furlongs 
in length, and half a furlong or more in breadth, it 
lies entirely under water.” These mins, however, 
would seem to be connected with the ancient port. 
Setting out from the Goletta,” Chateaubriand says, 
and riding along the shore in an E.N.E. direction, 
, you come in about half an hour to some salt-pits, 
w^hich extend westward as far as a fragment of wall 
very near to the Great Reservoirs. Passing between 
these salt-pits and the sea, you begin to discover 
jetties muning out to a considerable distance under 
water. The sea and the jetties are on your right ; on 
y^r left, you perceive a great quantity of ruins, upon 
ethinences of unequal height ; and below these mins is 
a basin of a circular form and of considerable depth, 
which formerly communicated with the sea, by means 
of a canal, traces of which are still to be seen. This 
basin must, in my opinion, be the Cothon, or inner 
port of Carthage. The remains of the immense works 
discernible in the sea, would, in this case, indicate the 
site of the outer mole. If I am not mistaken, some 
piles of the dam constructed by Scipio for the purpose 
of blocking up the port, may still be distinguished. I 

the point of Cape Carthage. Appian adds, that this point of land 
was near the port : which is correct, if the {xvt lies to the S.E., but 
false, if situated to the N. W. It would be the height of absurdity, 
to suppose a dike carried from the longest point of the Isthmus of 
Carthage for the purpose of enclosing what is termed El Mersa on 
the N. W. 3. Lastly, after he had' taken the Cothon, Sdpio 
attacked Byrsa, or the citadel : the Cothon was consequently be- 
low the citadel. Now, the latter stood on the highest hill of 
Carthage, a hill whlch> seen between the S. and E. The Coth<n)* 
if situated on the N.W., would have;. been too far distant flrom 
Byrsa; whereas the baijn where I place it, lies exactly at 
of the hill to the S. E.”—Chateaubriaiid, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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also' observed a second inner canal, wbicb Shall be, If 
you please, the cut made by the Carthaginians, when 
they opened a new passage for the fleet.” • 

In further confirmation of Chateaubriand’s opinion, 
it may be remarked, that there appears to have been 
always a morass to the west of the city,f which was 
divided from the sea by a long neck of land half a 
stadium in breadth. The harbour, if on the western 
side, must, therefore, have been to the north of this 
isthmus, the morass being to the south. But any 
protection afforded to vessels in that situation must 
have been by an artificial mole; whereas, on the 
eastern side, the Cape forms a natural harbour. It is 
to be regretted, however, that we have at present no 
veiy accurate description of this part of the coast ; 
and we must dismiss the subject with Chateaubriand’s 
pertinent reflection. “ Is it not singular, that, in a 
city so celebrated as Carthage, we should have to seek 
the very site of her ports ; and that the circumstance 
which constituted her principal glory, is precisely that 
which is now most completely forgotten ? ” $ 

The foundation of Carthage by the first Tyriaii 
colony, is supposed to have taken place 98 years be- 

: ♦ Chateaubriand, vol. it p; 286. 

t Rollin thus combines the descriptions of the city given by 
Appian and Strabo. “ It stood at the bottom of a gulf, surround- 
ed with the sea, and in the form of a peninsula, whose neck or 
isthmus was 25 stadia in breadth. The peninsula was 360 stadia or 
10 leagues round. On the west side, there projected from it a long 
neck of land half a stadium broad, which, advancing into the sea, 
divided it from a morass, and was fenced on all sides with rocks and 
a single wail.’*— Rollin, hook iL part ii. { 2. 

. , t The name of El Marsa (the port), now applied to a delightful 
pialjj, seems to yield some support to Shaw's theory ; although It Is 
to believe that the place would, on that a(icount, have 
been so called by the Moors. But jpnay not the word be a cor- 
ruption of El Margit the plain ? 
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fore the building of Rome, and 846 years before the 
Christian era. Queen Dido is said to have been the 
great grand>daughter of Ithobal (or Ethbaal), king of 
Tyre, the father of the equally famous Queen Jezebel. 
The town consisted of three parts; the Cothon or 
port, which was probably first built ; the lower city, 
called Megara ; and the Byrsa or citadel. It is sup. 
posed to have been in reference to the first settlement 
on the shores of the harbour, that the city of Dido 
received the name of Carthage {Kertha Hadath) the 
new city.* An inconsiderable village, containing 
about fifty inhabitants, not far from the smaller 
cisterns, now bears the name of Malga^ in which we 
seem to have a corruption of the ancient name of the 
lower town ; t while in that of Sidi Buseid, a village 
on the most elevated part of Cape Carthage, about an 
hour*s distance from the ruins, we might fancy some 
trace of the ancient Bursa. 

For more than 600 years, this famous Republic en- 
joyed the empire of the seas, extending its conquests 
into Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, and disputing pre- 
eminence with Rome itself. At the beginning of the 

• Cartha or Carta, a word common, with some modification, to 
many languages, appears to imply a walled town. Thus we have 
Klriath, Cirta, Tigranocerta, Gardiki, Stuttgard, Novgrad, &c. 

t Magara is possibly related to magalia, hovels, of which, before 
the time of Dido, Cartilage is said to have consisted : 

“ Miratur mo/m Mneas, magalia quondam." 

/ ^n. i. 425. 

Magalia dicta quasi magaria, quod magar Punici novam villam 
dicunt.’*->-Isidor. in Shaw, p. 222. The word magdr is found in 
Hebrew,’in the sense of a dwelling or place of sojourning. Byrsa 
is clearly the same as the Hebrew Sosra, a citadel, corresponding 
to the acropolis of the Greeks and the gurh of the Hindoos ; as 
the pettah of an Indian city seems to answer to the magara. 
Chateaubriand says : The only name by which Carthage is knovm 
in, the country, is JBersach ; ejpparently a corruption of Byrsa.” 
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first Punic ym (B. €, 280.)) Carthage is said to have 
contained 700,000 inhabitants. The third war with 
Rome was terminated by the destruction of the city, 
B. C. 145. “ We may guess,” Rollin remarks, “ at 
the dimensions of this famous city, by what Florus 
says, viz. that it was seventeen days on fire, before 
it could be all consumed.” What escaped the confla- 
gration was demolished by order of the Roman senate. 
“ Rome,” says Velleius Paterculus, already mistress 
of the world, thought herself not safe so long as even 
the name of Carthage remained.” The most dreadful 
imprecations were denounced against any persons who 
should attempt to rebuild the devoted city. Yet, in less 
than 30 years, and during the life-time of Scipio, one of 
the Gracchi conducted thither a colony of 6000 citizens ; 
and in spite of inauspicious omens and terrific pre- 
sages, the foundations were laid of a new town. The 
project, however, could not have succeeded, as Marius, 
when , he fled from his more powerful rival, found a 
gloomy consolation amid the ruins of Carthage.* Ac- 
cording to Strabo, the second founder of the city was 
Julius Caesar ; f and in the time of that Geographer, it 
had already become one of the largest cities in Africa.^ 
New Carthage suffered greatly from a conflagration 

• — — “ Solatia JiOi 
Carthago Mariusqwe tulit, panferque Jacentet 
Jgnovere Deis.”— Lucan, de bell. civ. lib. ii. p. 91. 
t Plutarch ascribes to Julius Ctesar the establishment of colonies 
both at Carthage and at Corinth, remarking, that, as both cities 
had been taken and destroyed together, so both were re-built and 
re-peopled at the same time. Appian ascribes the re-building of 
Carthage to Augustus, asserting, that he chose a spot near the 
former city, to evade the imprecation denounced on those who 
should restore it. 

% The Roman Carthage, however, appears to have been far In- 
ferior in extent to the ancient city. Pliny says, Cbtonia Car- 
thago magruB in vertigiis Carthaginis.” 
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^ot, the #tony waa;ifid^ted fdr,the reparation of its 
losses. During the ti^ansient reign of the two Qordians, 
Carthage hecame the imperial capital; and from the 
writings of the lAtin fathers and the canons of the 
councils of Carthage, we learn that, in the third cen- 
tury, this city contained temples, theatres, porticoes, 
and baths* The aqueduct is probably to be assigned 
to this period, although the cisterns, Chateaubriand 
thinks, may be remains of the first city* Carthage 
shared in, the persecutions of the Christians in the 
reign of Valerian ; and in A.D. 258, Cyprian, the 
most illustrious of its bishops, suffered martyrdom. 
On the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire, Carthage ranked the second, in dignity 
and opulence, among the ecclesiastical thrones of the 
West ; and a double election to the African primacy 
was the origin of that memorable schism which 
afflicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred 
years, and was extinguished only with Christianity 
itself.* The temple of the Celestial Venus at Car- 
thage, whose sacred precincts formed a circumference 
of two miles, had been shut for some time, and the 
access to it was overgrown with brambles, when, in 
the reign of Theodosius, it was converted into a 
Christian church.f Of Colonial Carthage, as it 

* That of the Donatists ; so called from Donatus* the primate to 
whom the dissidents, supported by the Numldian bishops, attached^ 
the!Buelves.->See Gibbon, ch. xxi. 

t Gibbon, ch. xxviii. The deities to whom the Carthaginians 
paid more especial worship, were, the goddess Cslestls, the same 
as Astarte, the Tyrian Isis, Juno, Venus, or Dian; and Saturn, 
the Syrian Baal and Moloch, to whom human sacriflces were 
offered in Africa so late as the times of Tertullian. The Car- 
thaginians were distinguished by the horrid nature of their reli- 
gious rites, worthy of Ashantee. 
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ijcrnHsHM in iiht fourth and fifth cefitdrieii, the'iion 
of Gibbon has supplied an imposing description. 

Though Carthage might yield to the royal prero- 
gatives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade of 
Alexandria, or the splendour of Antioch, she still 
maintained the second rank in the West ; as the 
Rome (if we may use the style of contemporaries) of 
the African world. That wealthy and opulent metro- 
polis displayed, in a dependent condition, the image 
of a flourishing republic. Carthage contained the 
manufactures, the arms, and the treasuries of the 
six provinces. A regular subordination of civil 
honours gradually ascended from the procurators of 
the streets and quarters of the city, to the tribunal of 
the supreme magistrate ; who, with the title of pro- 
consul, represented the state and dignity of a consul of 
ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia were instituted 
for the education of the African youth ; and the liberal 
arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy^ 
were publicly taught in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. The buildings of Cafthage were uniform 
and magnificent. A shady grove was planted in the 
midst of the capital ; the new port, a secure and capa- 
cious harbour, was subservient to the commercial 
industry of citizens and strangers ; and the splendid 
games of the circus and the theatre were exhibited 
almost in the presence of the barbarians. The repu- 
tation of the Carthaginians was not equal to that of 
their country, and the reproach of Punic faith still 
adhered to their subtle and faithless character.”* 
Salvian, the preacher of the age, declared, that the 
peculiar vices of every country were collected in the 
sink of Carthage. 


* Glbbou; ch. xzxiii. 
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T^^ yioed of a volaptaous peo^^were doomed to 
be “ severely reformed ** by barbarous invaders. 
The city was surprised by Genseric, A.D. 439; 585 
yejiirs after the destruction of the city and republic 
by the younger Scipio. After he had permitted his 
licentious troops to satiate their rage and avarice, 
the Vandal conqueror instituted a regular system of 
rapine ; commanding all persons, upon pain of death, 
to deliver up all their gold, silver, and other valuables. 
Its nobles and senators were reduced to the most abject 
poverty; and Italy and the provinces of the East, 
were filled with Carthaginian exiles, fugitives, and cap- 
tives. The “Arian tyrant” is charged, moreover, 
with having overthrown the churches and theatres ; 
and some Pagan edifices, which were yet standing, are 
said to have been demolished by his command.* The 
former assertion is improbable. When the lieutenant 
of Justinian rescued the city from the Vandal yoke, 
the trade of Carthage, we are told, was not inter- 
rupted, and the shops continued open and busy, while 
^frica changed her master and her government. 
“ The Arians, conscious that their reign had expired, 
resigned the metropolitan temple to the Catholics, 
who loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanasius and 
Justinian.” The -fortifications alone had been 
suffered to decay by the thoughtless or indolent 
Vandals ; and these, Belisarius restored with incre- 
dible^espatch. All that was left for Justinian to do, 
that might deserve the panegyric of Procopius, was 
to embellish the city with new porticoes, thermos^ and 

• Chateaubriand does not give his authority for the as8ertion> 
but adds : ** Mention is made, among others, of the temple of 
Memory and the street of the Celestial Goddess, which was lined 
with splendid structures.” 

+ Gibbon, ch. xli. 
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mnasteHes, At the Saracens came \ ai^d the 
second Carthage, scarcely less polluted with Crimea 
than the first, met Vith the same fate, and was deli- 
vered to the expjating flames. This ts'as in A.D. 
698. “ It is asserted,’* says Chateaubriand, “ that 
the new masters of Carthage razed it to the very 
foundations ; yet, considerable remains of it must 
have existed at the beginning of the ninth century, if 
it be true that Charlemagne’s ambassadors discovered 
there the body of St. Cyprian. Towards the con» 
elusion of the same century, the Infidels formed a 
league against the Christians ; and at their head, we 
aie told, were the Saracens of Carthage.” Edrisi, 
however, the Arabian geographer, describes the site 
of the ancient city as exhibiting, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, only a scene of splendid ruins. The passage is 
curious, as affording the only light which the Moham- 
medan annals throw upon its history. 

At the period in which Carthage flourished, this 
city was one of the most famous in the world, on 
account of its astonishing edifices and the greatness 
of its power, which is attested by these monuments. 
There are still to be seen remarkable vestiges of 
Roman buildings; for instance, the theatre, which 
has not its equal in the world. This edifice is of a 
circular form, and is composed of about fifty arches 
yet remaining. Each of these arches embraces a 
space of about 23 feet. Between every two arches is 
a pillar of equal dimensions, the two pilasters of which 
are about 3 feet 4 inches in breadth. Above each of 
them rise five rows of arches, one above the other^ of 
similar form and dimensions, constructed of stone of 
incomparable fineness. On the top of each arch is ^ 
frieze, on which are seen ^vers figures and curious 
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repr^tatlons o£m0b, animi^ 
ivitb exquisite art. In geuectd^ 
tlie other mins, and the Rnett 
scription, are nothing in comjpariiH|)n with this. It 
was anciently designed, we are inarmed, for games 
And public spectacles. ^ » | j 

Among the curiosities of Ca^^e are the cisterns, 
of which there are as many as fow-and-twenty in a 
line. The length of each of them i^ 1^0 paces by 26 in 
breadth. They are surmounted^itlt cupolas ; and in 
the intervals which separate thdm, evenings and con. 
duits have been made for the passage of the waters. 
The whole is disposed geometricallyi with, much art. 
The waters were brought to these cirtOms from a place 
called the fountain of Shoukar (Shon-l(nr or Zon>gar ?), 
situated in the neighbourhood of Eairowanu The 
aqueduct extends from this fountain| to the cisterns, 
along an infinite number of bridges, jjwhere the water 
flowed in an equal and regular mannenf These bridges 
are composed of arches, which are loMT or of moder^e 
height in the plain, but of great elevation in the vaU 
leys and hollows. This aqueduct is bne of the most 
curious works any where to be seen. I In the present 
day, it is quite dry, the water havingj ceased to flow, 
in consequence of the depopulation o| Carthage, and 
because, from the time of the fall of tjbe city till now, 
there has been constantly carried on a mmmaging 
among its mins, and even under the ^undations of its 
ancient edifices. Marbles have been discovered there 
of so many different species that it yVould be impos* 
sible to describe them. An eye-witndss reports having 
seen taken out blocks 36 feet high/and 6$ inch^ hi 
diameter. These spoliations have'Jnot b^fen; 
tinued. The marbles ^ transpor|^ 


^ shipi^ jealptated 
iiUay be sai^ that 
mifices of this de- 
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cotmtries ; and hobo^ leaves CaHbage without carry, 
ing off considerable cuantities, either in vessels or by 
other means : it is |t notorious fact. Sometimes, 
marble columns hava%een found, 30 feet in circum- 
ference.” ♦ 

This account is the> inore valuable as serving to ex- 
plain the strange disap^j^earance of almost all traces of 
the architectural ma^ificence of the Roman city. 
The description of thelAqueduct is in exact accordance 
with that which is gi A by Shaw. The remains of 
this celebrated structur^,-|- he says, “may be traced 
all along from the greater set of cisterns, as far as 
Zow-wan, and from tlknce to Zimg-gar, which is at 
the distance of at least) Wty miles from them. The 
whole has been a work |df extraordinary labour and 
expense ; and that portibh of it in particular which 
runs along the Peninsula^ was all of it elegantly built 
of hewn stone. We sde at Arriana, a little vil- 
lage two leagues to the I'lprthward of Tunis, a long 
range of its arches, all of them entire, 70 feet 
high, supported by coluiipis 10 feet square. The 
channel that conveyed thb water, lies upon these 
arches, being high and broad enough for a per. 
son to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plastered on 
the inside with a strong! cement ; which,’ by the 
stream running through Jt, is discoloured to the 
height of about three feet. This will sufficiently 
shew the capacity of the ; but, as there are 

* We are indebted for this passake, translated from the original 
Arabic, to M. Amdd^ Jaubert.~Jouriud AsiaU May, 1828. pp. 
376-8. 

t Styled by Procopius o e^iefitxref. The Emperor 

Charles Y. caused a drawing to be made of it, and the design was 
arranged by Titian, to serve as a model for some tapestry to be 
executed forthe Austrian court. ‘ 
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breac^eis in the aquedacjl, sometimes for three 
or four miles together, I had method to determine 
the velocity or angle of descent^^ so as to ascertain the 
quantity of water that might be daily conveyed 
through it to Carthage. Both at Zow-wan and at 
Zung-gar, there was a temple erected over the fountains 
which supplied this aqueduct with water. That at 
Zung-gar appears, by the remaining monuments, to 
have been of the Corinthian order ; where there is a 
beautiful dome, adorned with three niches, placed 
immediately over the fountain. These might, pro- 
bably, receive so many statueO of the deities presiding 
over water. Upon the friez^ of the portal, we have 
a broken inscription.” * 

At the time that St. Loais, the French monarch, 
entered the Bay of Tunis (A.D. 1270), in the pro- 
secution of the eighth crusade, a Jloorish prince had 
begun to rebuild Carthage. “Several new edifices 
were already erected among the ruins, and a castle 
appeared on the hill of Byrsa. The Crusaders were 
struck with the beauty tif the country, covered with 
woods of olive-trees. Louis resolved to reduce 
Carthage, before he laid siege to Tunis, then an 
opulent, commercial, and fortified city. He dis- 
lodged the Saracens from a tower which defended the 
cisterns : the castle was carried by assault, and the 
city followed the fate of the fortress. But no sooner 
had Louis crossed the *keas, than prosperity seemed 
to forsake him. He could not attack Tunis till he 
had received the reinforcements with which his 
brother, the king of Sirily, had promised to join him. 
Being obliged to entrench himself on the isthmus, the 


• Shaw, p. 83, The ins<tlption runs thus . mirii totiusque 
divina domw ejui mitaa Stcchara font et daiicaviU'* 
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army was attacked by a contagious disease, wWdi, in 
a few days, swept away half of his troops. To increase 
the suflFerings of the Crusaders, the Moors raised the 
burning sand by means of machines, and scattering 
it before the southern breeze, they ejqjosed the 
Christians, by this fiery shower, to the effects of the 
kamsin^ the terrible wind of the desert ; an ingenious 
and terrific invention. The living were, at length, 
not sufficient to bury the dead ; their bodies were 
thrown into the ditches of the camp, which were soon 
completely filled with them. The Counts of Nemours, 
Montmorency, and VCndome were already no more ; 
and the King had seen his favourite son, the Count 
of Nevers, expire in his arms. He felt himself the 
attacks of the disease, and was sensible, from the first 

moment, that it would terminate fatally On the 

2dth of August, feeling his end approaching, he 
desired to be placed upon a bed of ashes, where he 
lay surrounded by his weeping family, the dismayed 

princes, and their fainting consorts The trumpets 

of the Sicilian Crusadera sounded, and their fleet 
arrived, full of joy, and bringing useless succours. 
Their signal was not answered. Charles of Anjou 
was astonished, and began to fear some disaster. He 
landed; he beheld the sentinels with their pikes 
reversed ; he flew to the tent of his brother, and found 
him extended lifeless."* With the death of this 
canonized monarch, Chateaubriand chooses to conclude 
the history of Carthage. We may add, however, in 
the words of Gibbon, that, “ in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the second capital of the West was 
represented by a mosch, a college without students, 

• Chateaubriand, vol. ii. pp. 297-304. We have divested his 
narrative of much of its sentimental rhetoric. 
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twtttty-flve or ihirty shops, and the hnts Of fire hun 
dred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, displayed 
t^e arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that paltry 
village swept away by the Spaniards whom 
Charles the Fifth had stationed in the fortress of the 
Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have perished.” * 

FROM TUNIS TO JERBA. 

We must now briefly describe the tract of coast east- 
ward of Tunis ; for our knowledge of which, we are 
indebted almost exclusively to Shaw. Two leagues to 
the E.S.E. of Tunis, is the town of Khades, situated 
upon a rising ground between the lake of Tunis and 
the sea. “ This,” says Shaw, “ is the ancient Ades, 
so much inquired after by Cellarius and others, where 
M. Regulus defeated the Carthaginians. Hard by it 
on. the right hand, are those hills where Ilanno very 
unskilfully placed his elephants to oppose him. As 
the road from Clypea to Tunis lies through a narrow 
defile at a little distance from Ades, the Carthaginian 
general (pardoning that one mistake) could not have 
pitched upon a more convenient place for the security 
of this pass ; neither could the Romans have carried 
it without their usual bravery. Not far from Rhodes 
is the river Miliana, the Catada of Ptolemy ; and 
about a league further is Hammam Leef^ a noted hot- 
bath very much resorted to by the citizens of Tunis.f 

' • Gibbon, ch. 11. 

t ** To the valetudinarian,” says Mr. Bla«:uiere, “ perhaps no 
part of Europe would he so beneficial as the mineral baths of 
Hamam Leef. These waters, very celebrated in ancient times, are 
situated at the declivity of a mountain, close to the sea, at the 
southern extremity of the Bay of Tunis. Their virtues in the cure 
of rheumatic, and indeed all chronic disorders, are wonderfully 
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B^nd these baths, on the right hand, is J^hel 
Resass (the mountain of lead), whose mines are plen- 
tifully stored with that metal ; and two leagues on 
the left, near the bottom of the Gulf, is the 
town of Solyman, situated upon the skirts of a fine 
plain, with a river at two miles’ distance on each side 
of it. This place is chiefly inhabited by Andalusian 
Moors, who, being more civilized than their brethren, 
are very courteous to Christians, and still retain the 
Spanish language. Two leagues to the N.E. of Soly- 
man, is Mo-raisah, the Maxula of Ptolemy. Here 
are several broken cisterns, besides a small harbour. 
The sea-shore, which, from the Goletta, all along by 
Rhades, Hammam Leef, and Solyman, is low and 
sandy, begins here to be rugged and mountainous. 
Two leagues further, we fall into the creek of Gurbos 
(or Hammam Gurbos), the ancient Carpis^ where 
there is a hot-bath and some ruins : these are the 
CalidoB AqucB of Livy, which he very justly places 
over against Carthage. Three leagues to the north 
of Gurbos, we pass by a very high and nigged head- 
land, the Promontorium Herculis of the ancients : 
within it is a small bay, where the Wed el Aheyde 
discharges itself. 

“ The sanctuary of Seedy Doude (Sidi Daoud), sur- 
rounded with the ruins of the ancient Nnua or Aftswa, 
is five leagues to the E.N.E. of the promontory of Her- 
cules. It is so called in honour of David (or Doude, as 
they pronounce it), a Moorish saint, whose sepulchre, as 

great. There are generally several Tunisian families kt Hamam 
Leef, as the inhabitants ascribe the most miraculous Tirtues to the 
spring. It is generally equal to 118° Fahrenheit. A fine spring of 
cold water rises within a quarter of a mile east of it. The taste of 
the mineral is not unlike that of Glauber's salts, but ^ no means 
so nauseating.”— Blaquiere, vol. ii. p. 180. * 

PART III. P 
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it, is five yards lopg ; but this, in reaUty, is 
uoiliuQg more than a fra^ent of some Iloman 
praiorium^ as ^we may conjecture from three tesselated 
ipavements which lie contiguous to it. The pave- 
ments are all wrought with the greatest symmetry 
and exactness ; for, besides the general contrast and 
design, which is executed with all the artful wreath, 
ings and variety of colours imaginable, the many 
figures of horses, birds, fishes, and trees are therein 
so judiciously intermixed and curiously inlaid, that 
they even appear more gay and lively than so many 
tolerably good paintings. The horse, the insignia of 
the Carthaginians, is displayed in the same bold, free, 
and open posture as is exhibited upon the African 
and Sicilian medals ; the birds are the hawk and the 
partridge ; the fishes are the gilt.head (the aurata of 
the ancients, called here jeraffa) and the mullet ; and 
the trees are the palm and the olive. The contriver, 
perhaps, intended to point out the strength, the di- 
versions, the fishery, and the plenty of dates and olives 
for which this country continues to be, as it Avas 
always, remarkable. Misua appears, by the ruins, to 
have been of the same extent as Hippo Zarytus. 

“ Two leagues to the E.N.E. of Seedy Doude^ and 
a little to the southward of the promontory of Mer- 
cury, is Low-hareah, the Aquilaria of the ancients, 
where Curio landed his troops that Avere afterwards 

defeated by Sabura From the sea-shore to this 

village, which is at half a mile’s distance, the inter- 
jacent jpountain, from the level of the sea to the 
height of 20 or 30 feet above it, is, according to the 
disposition of the strata^ very artfully hewn and 
carried away : small shafts or openings are carried 
up quite through the surface above, for the admission 
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of friesh air ; while large piUarg,* with their retpec^ive 
archeS) are left standing at proper distances, to sup* 
port the roof. These are the quarries taken notice of 
by Strabo, whence the buildings not only of Carthage 
and Utica, but of other adjacent cities, received their 
materials. Moreover, as this mountain is shaded all 
over with trees; as the arches here described lie open 
to the sea, having a large cliff on each side, with the 
island JEgimurus placed over against them ; as there 
are likewise some fountains perpetually draining from 
the rocks, and seats very convenient for the weary 
labourer to rest upon ; from such a concurrence of 
circumstances so exactly corresponding to the cave 
which Virgil places somewhere in this Gulf, we have 
little room to doubt of the description (given in the 
^neid) being literally true, notwithstanding some 
commentators have thought it iictitious.f 

“ Cape Bon, the Ras Addar of the Moors, and the 
Promontory of Mercury (or Hermes) of the ancients, 
is situated about a league to the northward of Low- 
hareah, I was informed, that, in very fair weather, 
they could from hence discover the mountains of 
Sicily, which are more than twenty miles distant. 

• The (iwmnii xiovts of Pollux. Pliny says (ch. xxxlH. 
p. 4) : Fomices crebro relinque^ntur d metalluriis motuibus aiu-^ 
tinendis" 

t Virgil, iEn.' vol. i. p. 103. The lines beginning, 

“ Est in sucessu longo locus 

arc too familiar to require citation. The port of Carthagena and 
that of Ithaca have been respectively fixed upon by difi'erent critics, 
as having furnished Virgil’s description } while Addison supposes the 
Bay of Naples to have been intended. But there can be no doubt, 
as Chateaubriand admits, that Shaw has fixed upon the port with 
its nympharum domus, so accurately described by the Roman poet. 
The passage is most inadequately rendered by Dryden. 
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The two islands Zmhrm (or Zowa-moores, as the 
Tuniseans call them) lie under this promontory $ the 
emaller not far from the shore, the larger at four 
piles distance. The fruitful tract of land that reaches 
from this Gape to Nabal and Hamamet, is, from the 
fashion of it, called Dakhid^ the Strip or Corner. Five 
le^es from this Cape, to the S. by £., is Clybea, the 
Clupea or Clypea of the Latins, and the Aspis of the 
Grecians. It is built upon a small promontory, the 
Taphitia of Strabo, which, being in the iigure of a 
shield or hemisphere, gave occasion to the name. 
There is notliing standing of this ancient city,'for the 
castle is a modern structure ; and what they now call 
Clybea, is a miserable knot of hovels at a mile’s dis- 
tance from the old site.* A little way to the south- 
ward, we cross a large river, where Masinissa was 
supposed to have been drowned in his flight from 
Bocchar, who, as Livy tells us, was afraid to ford it ; 
discouraged, no doubt, by the strength and rapidity of 
the stream. In the month of January, when no rain 
had fallen into it for several days, we found the chan- 
nel very deep and of an uneven bottom, full of large 
stones, which we had much dlfiiculty to pass over with 
safety. On the other side lie those open fields where 
Bocchar is said to have killed forty-six of the fifty per- 
sons who attended Masinissa. 

“ Gurba, the ancient Curobis or CurvMs, is seven 

• ** Galipia, the Clupea of the Uomans, fifteen miles from Cape 

Don, contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is defended by a castle 
built on a very strong military position, which commands the 
beach. The land on this part of the coast is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and produces considerable quantities of corn and oil. The 
anchorage of Galipia is sheltered only ftom west and north-west 
wlnd8.”-Blaquiere, vol. il. p, 181, 
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leagues from Clybea, It was fonuerly a considerable 
place, though, at present, the ruing of a large aque* 
duct, with the cisterns that received the waterj are 
the only antiquities. A little brook runs by it to the 
west, where we have the remains of a stone brid^ ; 
and at a neighbouring house is an altar that belonged 
to it, with a Latin inscription. Leaving Gurba^ we 
come to . Nabal, a very thriving and industrious town, 
much celebrated for its potteries. It is built in a low 
situation, at a mile’s distance from the sea-shore ; 
and about a furlong to the westward is the ancient 
Neapolis,* which appears to have been a large eity, 
even exclusive of that part of it which is swallowed 
up by the sea. Here are a great number of inscrip- 
tions upon stones of six feet in length and three in 
breadth, but they are either unfortunately defaced or 
filled up with rubbish and mortar. On the banks of 
the little brook 'that runs through the old city, we 
have a block of white marble with a wolf in basso- 
relievo curiously represented upon it. 

Travelling for the space of two leagues, through 
a rugged road, delightfully shaded with olive-trees, we 
arrive at Hamamet (the city of wild pigeons), 
which, Leo informs us, was built about his time ; 
though the flourishing condition of it is of no longer 
date than the latter end of the last (seventeenth) 
century. f The pillars, the blocks of marble and in- 
scriptions, and some few other tokens of antiquity 

* Nabal is evidently a coRuption, like Nably and Nablous, of 
the original name. 

t " Leaving Gallpia, and passing several inconsiderable villages, 
you arrive at Hamamett, in the Gulf of that name. This place 
contains 8000 inhabitants, and carries on a considerable trade with 
Tunis, in com, wool, and oil. The Gulf Is but little frequented, 
and as little known to navigators as any other part of BArbary-.! 
— Blaqulere, vol. U. p, 181 - 
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t}iat we meet with, were brought from the neighibottr<» 
ing ruins of Cassir Aseite ; the Civitas Siagiiana of 

the ancients A little beyond them, we come into 

a large plain, that reaches as far as Herkla, which is 
as remarkable for the many flocks of the demoiselle or 
Otis that frequent it, as the Lake of Tunis is for those 
of the phanicopterus. Within this plain, two leagues 
from Hamamet, is the Menarah, a large mausoleum 
nearly twenty yards in diameter, built in a cylindrical 
form, with a vault underneath it. Several small 
altars (supposed by the Moors to have been so many 
menara^ t. e* lamps for the direction of the mariner) 
are placed upon the cornice. Near the Menarah are 
the ruins of a small port or creek, formerly belonging 
to Faradeese, * an old Roman city, situated at a few 
miles distance, upon the N.W. side of this plain. I 
was informed that, a century ago, the Faradesians 
were the greatest cruizers and the most experienced 
mariners of the country ; but that the greater con- 
veniences for navigation at Plamamet had, of late 
years, drawn thither all the inhabitants. Near the 
middle of the plain, our prospect is a little interrupted 
by a hemispherical hillock called Sellome ; the seat, 
formerly, of some castle or village. Two leagues 
further, near the shore, there is a large piece of 
marshy ^ound, with an adjacent lake, which is per- 
petually draining through it into the sea. A bridge, 
or sometimes a causeway only, was formerly built 
over the whole length of this morass, to the no small 
conveniency of those who were to pass over it on 
their way to Herkla and Susa. This morass, with 
the rivulet oozing from it, 1 take to be the boundary 

* This name is apparently a corruption of Aphroduiurnt called 
alio Veturia. 
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to [the sea-ward betwixt the Zeugitania an^ BistOm 

This ancient subdivision of the region comprised 
in the kingdom of Tunis, still claims a place in 
geography. The Bey, who- collects the tribute in 
person, visits, for this purpose, with a flying camp, 
once a year, the principal parts of his dominions. In 
the summer season, he traverses the fertile country 
in the neighbourhood of Keif and Baijah, still called 
the Frigeah^ f the Zeugitanian region of Pliny j and 
in the winter, he visits the several districts between 
Kairwan and the Jereed, which nearly correspond to 
the Bizacium of the ancients. 

The first remarkable place in the latter province, 
pursuing the line of coast, is Herkla, the Heraclea of 
the Lower Empire, and, according to Shaw, the Jus- 
tiniana of the middle ages, and the Adrumeium of 
earlier times. “ It was built, as Clypea was, on a 
hemispherical promontory, two leagues to the S» £. of 
the (above-mentioned) morass. It appears to have 
been little more than a mile in circuit ; and, if we 
may judge of its former grandeur by the remaining 
ruins, we should rather take it for a place of im- 
portance, than for one of any great beauty or extent. 
That part of the promontory which stretched to the 
northward, and formed the port, seems to have been 
walled in quite down to the sea-shore ; but the rest 
of it, to the distance of a furlong thence, does not 
dicover the least trace of ruins.” 

• Shaw, pp. 86—92. 

t Supposed to be a corruption of the ancient name, Africa. 
This circuit or province, bounded by the Tusca, is the regxo Car- 
thag'iniensium of Strabo ; the regio Zeugitana, and the Af rica Propria 
of Pliny ; the eastern part of the Africa of Pomp. Mela and 
Ptolemy j and the Zeugis of iEthicus.— Shaw. 
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'• About five leagues fiirther to the S. E., is Suiai^’tliie' 
chief mart of this kingdom for oil and linen, and one 
of the most considerable and wealthy cities of the 
Tunisines. Here,” says Shaw, are several vaults, 
granite pillars, and other tokens of its having been 
formerly a place of some repute.” The town is built 
upon the northern extremity of a long range of 
eminences, which reach as far as Surseff, the ancient 
Sanura. There are no traces of a port at this place, 
or for several miles on each side of it. Mr. Blaquiere 
says, the bay of Susa affords good anchorage in 
summer, but is exposed, during winter, to the north- 
east gales. The inhabitants are computed at between 
eight and ten thousand. The surrounding country 
highly beautiful and well-cultivated. 

Mr. Greaves thus ^describes the town. “ Susa is 
pleasantly situated, the greater part of it being on 
the declivity of a hill, and contiguous to the sea. 
There is no port ; and vessels are consequently 
obliged to lie in the open roads. The city appeared 
to* me to be about a mile and a half in circumference. 
It is surrounded with a wall, and has the additional 
protection of two or three castles. A large mosque 
occupies a considerable space; besides this mosque, 
there are several smaller. Signor Maniicci and others 
estimate the population at 20,000 : of this number, 
1000 may be Jews. I was informed, that they are 
not ill-treated as in Tunis. There are three Christian 
families established in Susa; two Italian, and one 
3Ialtese. The whole number of Christians consists 
of about thirty souls. In answer to inquiries relative 
to slavery. Signor Manucci stated it as his opinion, 
that from 2000 to 3000 negro slaves are annually 
brought to Susa. Many arrive in boats fr<Mn Tripoli. 
He thought it not unlikely that there may sometimes 
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be Christians among them There were eight 

merchant vessels lying in the roads ; six French, one 

Spanish, and one Genoese I was informed that 

about 200 vessels arrive annually on the eastern coast 
of the kingdom of Tunis : they are chiefly French. 
This number appeared to me considerable, and may, 
probably, be somewhat overrated : it is, in a great 
measure, regulated by the demand for oil.” • 

A league and a half from Susa, the road passes 
a valley watered by a “ brisk, transparent rivulet,” 
which finds its way to the sea. Half a league further, 
under the same chain of eminences with Susa, and a 
good mile from the sea, is the village of Sahaleel, 
where are likewise some ancient vestiges, supposed to 
be those of Euspina. The coast here takes the form 
of a bay, with which a small lake communicates, that 
may have served as a port. Five miles over against 
Sahaleel, upon the extremity of a small cape, is 
Monasteer, a neat, thriving walled town containing, 
according to Blaquiere, a population of nearly 12,000 
souls. The manufacture of coarse cloths, and par- 
ticularly of the burnoose* is considerable here. The 
road-stead is better adapted for the reception of ship- 
ping, than that of either Susa or Sfax, being protected 
from easterly winds by a long reef of rocks called the 
Cogniliri. The position is strong, but badly fortified. 
Its ancient name does not appear to have been ascer- 
tained, and yet the situation could not have been 
neglected by the ancients. Two leagues to the south- 
ward is Lempta, the Leptis Parva of antiquity. It 

• Greaves, pp. 505—7, 511. The Writer’s Journal affords us the 
following estimate of distances. From Tunis to Sulyman, five 
hours. From Sulyman to Hamamet, six hours. From Hama- 
met to near Herklai twelve hours. From Hercla to Susa, five 
houn. Total, twenty-eight hours, or about ninety-eight miles. .. , 
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hiss been above a mile in circuit ; Nothing, however, 
remains but the ruins of a castle, with a low shelf of 
rocks that may have served as the northern mound of 
the cothon or port. A few miles inland are the ruins 
of Agar, another of Csesar's stations, still called Boo- 
had^ar (father of stone, t. e, the stony place or city). 
The next site of importance ou the coast is the ancient 
Thapsus^ now called Demass, which, from the extent 
of its ruins, appears to have been the most consider- 
able city on this side Carthage. It is situated on a 
low neck of land ; and there is still remaining, in 
defiance of time and the sea, a great part of the 
cothon. The walls, castles, and houses of the modern 
town, which are of better fashion than those of either 
Susa or Monasteer, have been built in great measure 
of ancient materials obtained from the ruins of Tbap- 
sus and those of Herkla. The capes of Demass and 
Monasteer form the Bay of Lempta, which would 
afford, in ancient times, a variety of ports and sta- 
tions, as it contains several islands, in particular 
the Jewries ( the Tarkhuc of Strabo), over against 
Lempta. 

Five miles S. of Demass,* and twenty-five miles 
to the S.E. of Susa, is Mehdea^ called likewise by 
the modems, Africa : it is situated upon [a peninsula, 
and appears to have been a place of great strength and 
iihportance. The port, an area of nearly one hundred 
yards square, was within the walls of the city, but is 
now incapable of receiving the smallest vessel. Some 
capitals, entablatures, and other fragments of ancient 
masonry, alone remain to attest its ancient date.* 
Five miles further southward is Salecto, the Suilecte 

* According to LeO| the town was founded by Mahde, the first 
patriarch of Xairwaa, and therefore assumed his name. Either at 
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of the Middle Age ; where are rains of a very large 
casSe, little inferior in extent to the To\fer of London, 
which seems to have been erected for the security of 
a small creek or 'port to the S. W. Elalia, a large 
extent of ruins, (supposed to be those of Aohola^) is 
situated upon the borders of a fertile plain extending 
from Salecto to within a few miles of Sbeah {Rmpa), 
Besides ruins of the usual character, several cisterns 
are found here with large paved areas over them to 
catch the rain, the construction of which is ascribed 
by tradition to Sultan Ben Eglib. A little way 
beyond Sbeah, a long, narrow strip of land stretches 
out into the sea ; it is now called Capoudia^ and is 
the Caput Vada of Procopius, the Ammonis Promon- 
torium of Strabo, and the Promoniorium Brachodes 
of Ptolemy. Upon the very point of it, amid the 
ruins of a city built by Justinian, there is a high round 
watch-tower. We meet with two more of the same 
kind between this place and Sfax: they appear to. 
have been intended as land-marks to mariners on 
approaching this low and dangerous coast. Two flat 
islands, anciently called Cercim and Cercmitis, now 
Querkiness, lie to the S. E. of Capoudia, at the dis- 
tance of five leagues. 

At this cape (or, according to Strabo, at the islands 
just mentioned) commences the Gulf anciently known 
by the name of the Lesser Syrtis.* From Capoudia 

this place or at Salecto, Shaw remarks, we must fix the Tower Jof 
Hannibal, whence he embarked after his flight from Carthage. 
Mr. Greaves was told, that Monastecr and Mehdea each contained 
about 20,000 inhabitants. They are, with Susa, the principal 
^6t$o£ oil. 

* Now called the Gulf of Gabls or Cabes. »» Commencing at 
Sfax,” Mr. Blaquiere says, “ it forms a semicircle eighty-miles in 
extent, having a numter of towns, of which Cabes is the prin- 
cipal." The easterly winds, Shaw tells us, were too violent, while 
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to the Island Jeiha, there extends a snMei^ df 
small, fiat islets, sand.banks, oozy bottoms, and sW. 
lows, of which the inhabitants of this coast avail them- 
selves by wading a mile or two into the sea, and setting 
weels in all directions.* About twenty miles 
the Querkiness, is Sfax (Asfax, El Sfakuss), a neat, 
thriving town, walled round, like Susa and Monasteer, 
and carrying on a good trade in oil, sponge, and linen. 
The best soap is also manufactured here. Shaw sup- 
poses the name of the town to be derived from the quan- 
tity of cucumbers (fakouse ) grown in the neighbour- 
hood. Pistachio-nuts, of a superior quality, are likewise 
abundant. According to Blaquiere, this town contains 
about 6000 (Mr. Greaves was told, 20,000) inhabitants. 
It has a communication with Kairwan, and trades with 
Malta. The materials employed in the building of 
Sfax have been chiefly obtained from the ruins of 
Then^, ten miles to the S. W. A pretty large brook 
• still bears the name of Wed el Thainee ; J)ut, strange 
to say, it is five miles on the other side of the sup- 
posed site of the famous maritime city refeiTed to, 
which is in the midst of an arid, rocky country, 
without either fountain or rivulet, and there is neither 
port nor a trace of any cothon. Four leagues S.W. of 

he travelled along the coast, to allow of bis observing the remark- 
able flux and reflux from which it derives its name ; but he was 
informed, that at Jerba particularly, the sea rises, twice in twenty- 
four hours, a fathom or more above its usual height.* 

* — “ A small groupe of islands, called the (^uerquini, lie be- 
tween Sfax and Monasteer, and are separated from the main land 
by a channel three miles wide, navigable for large merchant-ves- 
sels. The reason for mentioning these islands more particularly, 
arises from a hope, that they r/ ay be, on some future day, ren- 
dered eminently useful to Sicily and Malta. There Is a large bank 
extending from thence to Lampadosa, which abounds with flsh of 
every kind ; and this may at any time be converted into a most 
profitable fishery.”— Blaquiere, voL U. p. 184. 
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atr Maliaress, are rains of an old castle ; and 
near it flows the river Tarff, which has its fountains 
near the ruins of Tarfowah {Taphrura\ four leagues 
to the westward. The castle of Unghay • surrounded 
with morasses, and without any anchcring'-ground 
before it, is two leagues from Maharess, It does 
not appear,” Shaw says, “ for what intent the founder, 
Sultan Ben Eglib, made choice of this situation, unless 
it was to secure some wells of good water that are 
dug near it. At Ellamaite, four leagues further, we 
meet with a number of sepulchres without either 
beauty or inscriptions '; and then, passing by Seedy 
Medduh^ a Moorish sanctuary, and crossing the dry 
channel of the Auronde, we come to Woodriff and 
other date-villages of smaller note, each of them 
watered by a rivulet.” 

Twelve leagues from Ellamaite is Gabes* (the 
Epichus of Scylax and the Tacape of Ptolemy), which 
gives to tl^e Gulf its modern name. On « rising 
ground, half a mile from the modern town, there is a 
heap of ruins, with some beautiful square granite pil- 
lars still standing. The old city, to which these ruins 
belonged, was washed by the sea, which here formed 
a shallow hay ; but the greater part of the bay is now 
filled up and gained from the sea. Gabes, according 
to Mr. Blaquiere, contains at least 30,000 souls, and 
carries on a considerable trade with Kairwan and 
Tunis. *The chief trade of this once flourishing 
emporium, Shaw says, now arises from the hennaJi, 
which is cultivated in all the gardens. The river 
which, after watering the plantations, falls into the 
sea to the northward of the old city, is the Triton of 
the ancients. “ Its sources lie no further,” he says, 

* Written by Shaw, Gabs ; by Blaquiere, Cabes. 

PART III. 





than or four leases [soathward of Oajbn^ii $ 
though it becotnes at' once, like many other rivers of 
these southern climates, a considerable stream. The 
little ' village To-bulba (a common name) ^is three 
miles from Gabes ; and ten leagues further is the 
island Jerba {Meninx^ Brachion^ or Lotophagitis)^ 
the southernmost territory of the kingdom of Tunis. 
The lotus-tree (seedra) • still grows" plentifully all 
along this coast, that of the lotus-eaters of the 
ancients.” f 

“ The island of Jerbi,” says Mr. Blaquiere, “ which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Regency of Tunis, 
is separated from the continent only by a narrow 
channel not navigable. The inhabitants, amounting 
to more than 30,000, are considered as by far the most 
industrious and well-disposed under his Highness’s 
government. ‘ The manufactures of shawls, linen, and 
woollen cloths have prospered here tmcommonly, and 
are generally esteemed as the best in all Barbaiy. Its 
communication with the Interior has also added much 
to its opulence. .Terbi has long been a bone of con- 
tention between Algiers and Tunis.. . . .Large quan- 
tities of live stock are occasionally sent to Malta from 
this island, together with other articles of commerce. 
The anchorage is very good during the summer, but 
exposed in the winter months.” :{: 

The district of Gabes appears to be marked by the 
usual characteristics of a border territory. The moun- 
tains in its neighbourhood, Mr. Blaquiere tells us, are 
noted for the warlike and ferocious disposition of the 
inhalntants. “ It is said, that the sheikh of this pro- 
vince can bring into the field 20,000 cavalry, horses 
being very numerous and of a superior quality.” This 

• See p. 43, note. t Shaw, pp, 105— J 15. 

I Blaquiere, vol. 11. p. 183. 
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is doubtless an mggerated estimate; bnt Sbaw speaks 
in similar terms of the character of the natives. Foiif 
leagues to the westward of Gabes, is El Hammah, one 
of the frontier towns of the Tunisines, where they 
have a small castle and garrison. The old city is at 
a little distance, still preserving some tokens of anti- 
quity, though nothing considerable. The Baths from 
which the place takes its modern as well as its ancient 
name {Aqttas Tacapitanas% are sheltered from the 
weather by low, thatched hovels: the basins are about 
12 feet square and 4 in depth, and have, a little below 
the surface of the water, some stone benches for the 
bathers to sit upon. A small rivulet is formed by 
the water that flows from them, which, after being 
divided into numerous ai'tiiicial channels in the ad- 
jacent gardens, is again collecteil into a stream, but is 
ultimately lost in the sand. The water is very sweet 
and wholesome.* Westward of El Hammah, the road 
to Ebillee ( Vepillium) lies for thirty miles through 
“ a lonesome, uncomfortable desert, the resort of cut- 
throats and robbers.’^ It forms part of an extensive 
district called El Jereed^ the dry country ; of the same 
description as the Getulian deserts. Here, as in 
Numidia, the houses in the villages are built with 
mud walls and rafters of palm-trees. There are 
scarcely any remains of antiquity; yet, by several 
fragments o£ granite or marble, by the surprising pre- 
servation of the old names, and by a word or two, 
occasionally, of some ancient inscription, the Romans 
may be traced through most of the villages. The 
trade of the district consists wholly in dates, which 
the inhabitants exchange for wheat, barley, linen, and 
other commodities, and black slaves. The principal 

• It is singular, that Shaw gives us no information as to the 
temperature or medicinal qualities of the springs. 

a 2 
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aort is Tozef {TisumB\ to which the slave-merchahts 
once a year bring a number of black slaves, “ whom 
they usually exchange for dates, at the rate of one 
black for two or three quintals of that fruit.” * 

In this district, there is an extensive salt-lake, 
reaching nearly twenty leagues from E. t(? W., and 
about six leagues in breadth. It is called, Shaw says, 
the Shibkah el Lowdeah^ or lake of marks ; “ from 
the number of trunks of palm-trees that are placed 
over it, at proper distances, to direct the caravans in 
their marches over it. Without such assistance, 
travelling here would be both dangerous and difficult, 
as well from the variety of pits and quicksands that 
could not otherwise be avoided, as because the oppo- 
site shore has no other tokens to be known by, besides 
the date-trees ; and as these are rarely seen at above 
Bve hours' distance or sixteen miles at the most, great 
mistakes might, without such convenient marks, be 
committed in passing over a plain of this extent, 
where the horizon is as proper for astronomical obser- 
vations as the sea itself. This lake is not all a collec- 
tion of water, there being several dry places inter- 
spersed all over it, that look like so many islands. 
To the eastward especially, in the same meridian with 
Telemeen {Almeena)^ there is one of these islands, 
which, though uninhabited, is very large and well- 
stocked with date-trees. The Arabs tell us, that the 
Egyptians, in one of their invasions of this coimtr)% 
lialted here for some time, and that this plantation 
originally sprang from the stones of those dates which 
they brought along with them for their provisions. 
And probably, from this account and tradition, 
the adjacent portion of the circumambient lake may 


Shaw, p. 126. 
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baye been called Bahyre Pharamne^ the plains of 
Fliai’aoh. The situation of this lake with regard to 
the sea, the’ Syrtes, and the river Tritgn, should in- 
duce us to take it for the Palus Tritonis of the 
ancients ; and the island, for the Chersonesus of the 
Sicilian Historian and the Pfila of Herodotus.” • 

In the northern part of the province, there are some 
places of fiir greater interest and importance. About 
eight leagues AV. of Susa, is the celebrated city of 
Kairwan, the lirst seat of Saracenic empire in Bar- 
bary, and still ranking second only to Tunis in trade 
and population. It is said to contain, Mr. Blaqiiiere 
says, more than 50,000 souls. It is a walled town, 
situated in a barren, sandy plain, and dependent for 
the supply of water upon a csipacious reservoir, filled 
by tlie rains, '.and a pond which becomes nearly diy in 
summer, when it emits noxious exhalations. Ill- 
chosen as its situation seems, it appears to occupy an 
ancient site, (supposed to he the Vicus Augusti of the 
Itinerary,) and its position gives it importance. We 
have at Kairwan,” says Shaw, “ several fragments of 
ancient architecture ; and the great mosque, which is 
accounted to be the most magnificent, as well as the 

* Shaw, pp. 12G, 7- According to Ptolemy and other ancient 
geographers, the river Triton passed through this lake in its 
course to the sea. The Lake of MarLs would seem, however, to 
have no outlet ;.and the water is scarcely inferior in saltness to 
sea-water. The river of Gabes, tlie learned Traveller says, lias 
not the least communication with it; yet, it may be supposed, that 
the lake changes its character with die season, and that, when 
swelled by the torrents formed in the rainy season, it communicates 
with tlie sea ; probably by the Auronde (or, as it is written in the 
map, WTcd Ackroude) which Shaw found dry in his route to Gabes, 
and which appears to fall into the head of the Gulf. The learned 
Author’s account of the topography of this part is far from satis- 
factory ; but the region holds out little temptation to future tra- 
vellers. In its general character, it strikingly resembles the coast 
of the Greater Syitis.— See pp. 72— 7^ of this volume. 
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tniMt sacred in Bsri»ry, is supported by an almost 
incredible number of granite pillars. The inhabitants 
told me, (for.a Christian is not permitted in Barbary 
to enter the mosques,) that there are no fewer than 
live hundred. Yet, among the great variety of 
columns and other ancient materials that were em- 
ployed in this large and beautiful structure, I could 
not be informed of one single inscription. The present 
name seems to be the same with caravan^ and miight 
therefore originally signify the place where the Arabs 
had their principal station in conquering this part of 
Africa.* To the westward of Kairwan are the higli 
and extensive mountains of Uselett ( Mons Usalu 
tanus celebrated for the number of its warlike in- 
habitants. *|* Below them, to the southward, are 
those of Tru’zza, watered by the Mergaleel and the 
Dedlah.” X 

El Jemme, about five leagues E. by S. of Elalia, 
appears to have been, in ancient times, a place of con- 
siderable importance. Shaw identifies it with Thys- 
drus or Tisdra. “ Here,” he says, “ we have several 
antiquities ; as altars with defaced inscriptions, a 
variety of columns, a great many trunks and arms of 
marble statues ; one of which is of the coloss kind in 
armour ,* another is a naked Venus, in the posture 
and of the dimensions of the Medicean ; both of them 
by good masters, but the heads are Wanting. But 
Jemme is the most remarkably distinguished by the 

* Kairwan ( Cairoan, Cairouan) was founded by Hucba (or Akbar) 
ia the fiftieth year of the Hejira, « under the modest title,” says 
Gibbon, “ of the station of a caravan.” Thuanus derives the 
name (like that of the Egyptian Kahira) from the Arabic Caiiar» 
vicif s but this appears to be a mistake, not so serious and inexcus* 
able a one, however, as his confounding Cairoan andCyrene. 

t The ancient town of Uaditanum is the moderm Jelloulab. 

i Shaw, pp. 115, 116. 
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bfiiiitiful remains of a spacious amphitheatre, which 
ConsistedV, originally of sixty-four arches and four 
orders of columns, placed one above another. The 
upper order is most of it .tumbled down. Mahomet 
Bey, likewise, in a late revolt of the Arabs, who used 
it as a fortress, blew up four of its arches from top to 
bottom. Otherwise, as to the outside at least, nothing 
can be more entire and magnihcent. In the inside, 
the platforms of the seats, with the galleries and 
vomitoria leading up to them, are still remaining. 
The arena is nearly circular ; and in the centre of it, 
there is a deep pit or well of hewn stone, where the 
pillar that might support the velum, was probably 
fixed. By compai’iug this with other structures at 
Spaitla, Cassarcen, and Ilydrah, it seems to have 
been built near the time of the Antoniues ; agreeing 
exactly, in proportion and workmanship, with the 
buildings of that age. And as the elder Gordian was 
proclaimed emperor at tills city, it is not improbable, 
that, in gratitude to the place where he received the 
purple, he might have been the founder of it. Upon 
one of the medals of the Younger Gordian, we have 
an amphitheatre, not hitherto accounted for by the 
medallists ; but it may be too peremptory, perhaps, to 
fix it here at Tisdra.’' 

The first of the three cities above referred to, 
Spaitla, the ancient Sufetula, situated about twelve 
leagues S. of KefiT, is one of the most remarkable 
places in Barbary for the extent and magnificence of 
its ruins. First, there is a sumptuous triumphal arch 
of the Corinthian order, consisting of one large arch 
with a smaller one on each side. A few words of the 
dedication remain upon the ardiitrave, from which it 
would seem that it was erected by the citizens of 
Sufetula in honour of one of the Antonines. From 
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tW arch to the city, there extends a pavement of large 
hlack stones, with a parapet wall breast-high, on each 
side. Near the end of this pavement, we pass through 
a beautiful portico, built in the same style with tiie 
arch, into a' spacious court. “Here we have the ruins 
of three contigiious temples ; whose several roofs, por- 
ticoes, and facades, indeed, are broken down, but the 
rest of the fabric, with its respective columns, pedi. 
ments, and entablatures, remains perfect and entire. 
Spaitla is pleasantly situated upon a rising ground, 
shaded all over with juniper-trees. A little brook 
glides along the N.E. side of it, which afterwards, in 
directing its course towards Oelma, loses itself in the 
sand.* Gelma, the ancient Cilma or Oppidum ChiU 
manense^ lies six leagues £. of Sufetula : it appears 
to have been a large city,* and the area of a temple is 
still remaining. 

“ Cassareen, the Colonia Scillitana, memorable for 
the martyrdom of its citizens, is situated upon an 
eminence, six leagues W.S.W. of Spaitla. The river 
Derb winds below it. Upon a precipice that hangs 
immediately over this river, there is a triumphal arch, 
more remarkable for the quantity and goodness of its 
materials, than for the beauty and elegance of the 
design. It consists of one large arch with an Attic 
structure above it, having likewise some rude Corin- 
thian-like ornaments bestowed upon the entablature, 
though the pilasters themselves are entirely Gothic. 
Yet, notwithstanding the rudeness of the workman- 
ship, and the oddness and peculiarity of the situation, 
we find the founder of it very gratefully commemo- 

• “ This circumstance,” Shaw adds, “ whicli is common to 
Bcveral other rivers which I have seen, and upon which occasion 
they are said to be raahif't i. e. to run no more, seems to be alluded 
to, Jer. ch. xv. v. 18 ; Job, ch. vi. v, 15,” 
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ra|6d in an inscription.”’*' In. the plains below Cas- 
sareen, there are numerous mausolea of various 
forms, spme of them bearing long Latin inscriptions 
in prose or verse. The modern name of the place, 
Shaw supposes to be derived from these sepulchres, 
which appear at a distance like so many towers 
(cassareen). 

Seven leagues S.S.W. of Cassareen is Ferreanah, 
which appears, Shaw says, to have been the largest 
city in Byzacium, notwithstanding that the only i^e- 
mains of its ancient grandeur consist of a few granite 
and marble pillars, which, by some extraordinary 
chance, have been suffered by the Arabs to retain 
their place upon their pedestals. “ It has been ex- 
ceedingly well watered ; for, besides a plentiful brook 
that runs under the walls, there have been several 
Avells within the city, each of them surrounded with 
a corridor and vaulted with cupolas. Yet this and a 
good air are the only benefits and conveniences that 
Ferreanah can urge in favour of its situation. If we 
except a small spot of ground towards the S., which 
the inhabitants cultivate by refreshing it at proper 
times with the rivulet, all the rest of the circumjacent 
country is dry, barren, and inhospitable. The 'pro- 
spect likewise to the westward terminates, for the most 
part, upon some naked precipices ; or else, where the 
eye has liberty to wander over some broken diff, or 
through some narrow, rugged valley, we are enter- 
tained with no other view than of a desert scorched 

* •' Colonice ScilUtana: q. Mnnlius Felix C. Filivs Papiria receptua 
jmt alia a>vu?n <]uoque cum imignibus colonix sulita in pntriam 
lU>eralitate crexit ob cujus dcdkalimiem decurionibus sportulaa curiis 
epukta.”- . . - Below this inscription is one in smaller characters, con- 
taining the date, “ An. cv.,” which Shaw supposes to refer to the 
era of the Roman conquest of Africa, and to answer to B. C. 41, 

t ^ ^ 
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Up witSi petpetual drought and glowing with the mm* 
beams.** The learned Traveller gives at some length 
his reasons for supposing this place to be the ancient 
Thakt^ to which, Sallust informs us, Jugurtha lied 
after his defeat by Metelins. He supposes it to be 
also the Telepte of the days of Cyprian, ~.a frontier, 
town of softie importance, and whose bishop held 
precedence in the province ; as well as the Feraditana 
of the middle ages. 

Capsa, another of the strong cities of Jugurtha, 
twelve leagues S.E. by £. of Ferreanah, retains its 
name in the slightly altered form of Gafsa. It is 
built upon a rising ground, surrounded with the same 
barren hills and melancholy solitudes as Ferreanah ; 
but, in the immediate vicinity, there are plantations of 
palm, olive, pistachio, and other fruit>trees, whidi are 
watered by a stream formed by two fountains within 
the city. In the walls of the modern houses and 
castles, there is a confused mixture of altars, granite 
columns, entablatures, and other fragments. Gor- 
bata, the ancient Orbita, is four leagues S.S.W. 
of Gafsa, and appears to contain no vestiges of in- 
terest. It stands upon the borders of the desert of 
El Jereed already described. 

Hydrah is the most considerable place on the wes- 
tern side of the province, being near the Algerine 
frontier. It is situated in a narrow valley watered 
by a rivulet. Its ruins are very extensive. “ We 
have here,” Shaw says, “ the walls of several houses, 
the pavement of a whole street entire, with a variety 
of altars and mausolea. A great number of the latter 
are very well preserved. Some lie open to the air, 
and are built in a hexagonal or octagonal figure, sup- 
ported by four, six, or eight columns ; while others 
are square, compact, and covered buildings, with 
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k one or other of the facades, pr with wide 
open places like balconies upon the tops. The inscripf 
tions are defaced either by time or by the malice of the 
Arabs. Upon a triumphal arch, more remarkable for 
its largeness than its beauty, we have an inscription 
(to the Emperor L. Septimius Severn), wherein not 
the least notice is taken, as was usual in other places, of 
the city, or of the people that erected it.’* The conjec- 
ture of the Author makes it to be the ancient Tyni- 
drum or Thumdronum^ to which, however, its present 
name bears no sort of resemblance. 

Besides these principal sites, there are considerable 
heaps of ruins at numerous places, the ancient names 
of which are involved in uncertainty. The reader 
may be disposed to regard as already tedious, our dry 
topographical details ; but he must be reminded, that 
these are the only memorials of an extinct population, 
which once found not only the means of subsistence, 
but of wealth and luxury, in this part of Roman and 
Christian Africa. These flourishing towns and cities 
must have occupied the line of a lucrative trade, the 
sources of which have been partly dried up, as civi- 
lization has lost ground to barbarism ; but, under a 
civilized government, its channels might, doubtless, 
be again opened, and fresh access be obtained for the 
arts, literature, and religion of Christendom 'into the 
dark recesses of Africa. 

It remains to notice some remarkable places in the 
Zeugitanian province, westward of Tunis. 

FROM TUNIS TO BIZERTA. 

About forty-five miles N.N.W. of Tunis, on the 
coast, is the city of Bizerta, the Hippo Zaritensis of 
the ancients. With this place, there is a regular com- 
munication from Tunis two or three times a week ; 
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the caratans^ however, are sometimes very emaili 
After passinj^ through the olive-grounds in the neighs 
hottrhood of Tunis, which extend in this direction 
seven or eight miles, the road enters on a very exten- 
sive and fertile plain. At the end of six hours, the 
traveller crosses the wide bed of the Mejerdah, where 
the banks of the river are about 60 feet apart ; but, at 
the time that Mr. Grejives passed it (December), the 
sluggish stream was only 30 feet Avide and 2 feet 
deep : it becomes rapid, however, after heavy rains, 
and sometimes rises very suddenly. Near the spot 
where he crossed it, there are remains of an ancient 
bridge, which had been partly rebuilt ; and a sufficient 
number of hewn stones for its completion were lying 
by the side of the river, which had been dug out of 
the ruins of Utica ; but the work had been stopped. 
After leaving the Mejerdah, the country continues 
more or less cultivated till you descend into the plain 
of Utica. Here the ground is low, and in a great 
measure overgrown with rushes. The supposed 
ruins of the ancient city are seen at the distance of 
nbout a mile and a half from the road.* At the ex- 

* The Bite of this ancient city may still be regarded as doubt- 
ful. ” My eyes,” says Chateaubriand, in his rhetorical strain, 
“sought the site of Utica; but alas! the ruins of Tiberius still 
exist at Capii, while in vain you look for the spot occupied by 
(’ato’s house at Utica !’’ The spot fixed upon by Shaw as the site 
of thh famous maritime city, is now called Iho-shatter ; “where, 
besides the eminence taken notice of by Livy, we have a great 
variety of old walls, a large aqueduct, cisterns, and other traces 
of buildings of great extent ami magnificence. Tliese ruins lie 
about thirty-seven Roman miles from Carthage, as the distance is 
recorded in th6 Itinerary; and behind them, to the S.W., are the 
large.fields {matfni campi) which the Romans have made famous 
l;y tlicir military exploits."— Sliaw, 7i>. These ruins are, however, 
f>atcn miles from tlio sea; and it is, therefore, necessary to suppose 
that the flat ground, to the breadth of three or four miles from the 
sea-shore^ Is “ on nc<]uisition to the continent,’' and that the 
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of the plain:, there is a line o£ very ru^ed 
hills, on ascending which the country assumes a less 
fertile aspect. A few inconsiderable piles Of ruing 
may be observed here and there. The town of El 
Alia, situated on high ground (as the name denotes), 
is left at some distance on the right, and a small 
village is passed within about five miles of Bizerta."* 
This town is situated at the head of a deep bay, on 
the western side of a very irregular channel, which 
communicates with the sea on the north, and, on the 
south, with an extensive lake, the Paius Sisara of 
Pliny, “ We crossed the channel,” says Mr. Greaves, 
“ from the eastern side, by a stone bridge, from 
15 to 20 feet wide ; on the right of which is a 
portion of the channel which anciently formed a 
commodious harbour : it is now, however, too shal- 
low to admit of the entrance of vessels. In conse- 
quence of the danger to which vessels are exposed 
while lying in the open roads, it is but seldom that 
masters of ships can be induced to proceed to this 
port during the winter season. The principal article 
of exportation is corn. Like other Turkish towns, 
Bizcrta has a neat appearance at a distance, but 
is, in reality, very mean and filthy. It is surrounded 
with a wall, and is fortified toward the sea by 
two or three castles.f A cliain of considerable thick- 

Bagraila, which flowed to the northward of Utica, has, by shifting 
its channel, come to be on the southward of the ancient site. Upon 
the present coast, in this part, there is no eminence nor any trace 
of ruins. 

* “ A continuance of wet weather for several days, would render 
many parts of this road impassable. Travellers would, in such 
case, take their route by El Alia, by which the plain of Utica and 
other low grounds are avoided.” 

t “ The town,” Mr. Blaquicrc says, is poorly fortified, but 
is surrounded with the most beautiful country imaginable. By 
a strange fatality, the castle which is intended to defend the town 
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nm ip thrown (kwopb tho mouth of ohanneip 
Xhoiie are, likewise, still existing, the r^oaains of an 
audent pier, which seems to have been carried out to 
some] distance into the roads. About 15 yards of it 
are still in a tolerable state of repair. Signor Ma- 
nuod informed me, that the town contains about 
14,000 inhabitants. I should have formed a much 
lower estimate, judging from its dimensions.* I 
found four Christian families, consisting of about 
30 individuals : the whole were unfurnished with the 
Scriptures. The Jews are said to amount to 500; 
and were represented to me as being very poor. They 
have one synagogue and four Rabbies ; of whom one 
is considered as their superior, two superintend the 
education of children, and the fourth conducts the 

service of the synagogue It had been stated to me 

in Tunis, that Bizerta was annually visited by nearly 
200 boats, chiefly Sardinian and Sicilian, employed, 
during the summer months, in the coraUfishery. 
Signor Manucci, however, informed me, that the 
number has not, of late, exceeded sixty or seventy. 
A portion of them now resort to the island of Tabai'ca ; 
with which island the Genoese have had very consi- 
derable connexions ; insomuch that, at Tunis, some 
of the Franks are commonly called Tabarohini” f 

Some years ago, Mr. Biaquiere states, such was the 
commercial importance of Bizerta, that, in 1800, there 
were shipped from this port for different European 
markets, no fewer than 130,000 quarters of wheat ; 

and bay, ia commanded by a hill, a quarter of a mile distant, so that 
it cannot be considered as having any military strength ; but its 
sitiiation isin every respect admirable.”— Biaquiere, vol. ii. p. 150. 

* Mr, Biaquiere says, that the inhabitantH of Biserta, including 
40U Jews, are computed at 8000, and are living in a state of the 
greatest poverty. This was In 1811. 

. t Jowett, pp. 4911-502. 
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but, ^nee that period, no eneonragemOnt has boefet 
given to its farther exportation. In the hands of 
any other power, this place might become one of the 
greatest emporiums in the Mediterranean. By deepen- 
ing the channel, ships of large burden would be 
enabled to enter the great lake. Close to the town, 
and separated from the sea only by a narrow neck of 
land, there is a capacious harbour, sufficient to contain 
any number of shipping. The present channel has, in 
some places, live and six fathoms water, but, owing 
to neglect, becomes every day more shallow.* A 
famous fishery is established here, which is farmed at 
a high rate to the highest bidder ; mullet of a large 
size and fine flavour are the principal fish taken. The 
lake is seventy miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded with a country extremely productive. The 
depth of water varies from twenty to fifty fathoms. 
From this, a narrow channel leads into another superb 
piece of water that has a circumference of about sixty 
miles. Strange to relate, there is not a boat on 
either. They abound in fish of every kind ; and their 
banks, left almost uninhabited, are only occasionally 
frequented by those who go for the amusement of 
fishing and fowling.” t 

Pliny tells us, that this lake, alternately, according 
to the season, discharged its waters into the sea, or 
received a stream from it. The correctness of this 

• Shaw says, that this channel must fonnerly have been the 
safest as well as the most beautiful haven of this part of Aft-ica. 
“ Were the Turks proper encouragers of trade and Industry/’ be 
adds, « no place certainly could lay a better claim to that title than 
Bizerta. inasmuch as, besides fish and fruit of all kinds, it abounds 
Witih corn, pulse, oil, cotton, and a variety of .other valuable pro« 
ductions.” 

f Blaqulere, vol. ii. pp. 156, ?• Mr. Greaves speaks of this lake 
as teaching only six or seven miles inland. 
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albienrAtion is confirmed by Shaw.. In the hotter 
seasons,*’ he says, nay, sometimes when the weather 
is calm and teidperate, the same phenomenon that has 
been taken notice of between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mediterranean Sea, is to be observed betwixt the 
latter sea and this lake : what the lake loses at these 
times in vapour, is proportionately supplied by the 
Sea, which then runs very briskly into the lake, to 
make up the equilibrium. The like happens when 
the winds are northerly, whereby a great quantity of 
water is usually accumulated upon the southern coast 
of these seas. But, when the winds are from the 
southward, whereby the water is blown away from 
this coast, or when any considerable rains have fallen, 
then the contrary happens, and the lake empties itself 
into the sea.” The ancient name of this place is said 
to be taken from the lake and its channel ; * and in 
Bizerta, we seem to have a corruption of Diarrhjtxis 
or Zarito. 

The Gulf of Bizerta {Sinus Hipponensis) is a 
beautiful sandy inlet, nearly four leagues in breadth. 
The land at the head of it is low ; but, to the east- 
ward, a high, rocky shore reaches as far as Cape 
Zibeebf (so called from the quantity of ziheeb^ i.c., 
raisins produced there.) the Fromontornm ApoUinis of 
the ancients.f This promontory forms the western 

* Hippo, the Pheiiician name, Bochart says, is properly UJi6o, a 
bay or lake. THanhytus is apparently from ^iufpvtu^ and Pliny’s 
Jqmrum Iirigua seems a translation of the appellation.—Shaw, 
PP< 47 , 7(1. The present inhabitants, we arc told, derive the 
modem name from their own language, giving it a similar mean- 
ing. Bizerta, they affirm, is Bmshertd, i, e., the offspring of a canal. 
D’Anville says, it is written Bmza-t by the Arabmii geographers. 

t The eastern extremity of this Cape is remarkable for tl»c 
whiteness of its cliffs, and for a high, jwinted rock below it, called 
ihe PillttUt from its resembling in shape that favourite dish. 
Between this tad the white promontory are some low flat islands 
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point (as Cape Bon, or Ras Adar, the PromoniorUm 
Mercurii, does the eastern) of the Gulf of Tania. 
Four miles to the westward of Cape Zibeeb, within 
the cape, is Porto Farina, or, as it is called by the 
natives from an ancient salt-work. Gar el Mailah^ thh 
cave of salt : its ancient name was Rmcmma,* Thia 
port, especially the inner part (or cothon), Shaw says, 
is safe in all weathers, opening into the “ large navi- 
gable pond ” formed by the Mejerdah in its way to 
the sea, which he supposes to have been formerly an 
open creek. This pond, however, he adds, continues 
to be every day more and more choked up with mud 
and slime, while the bar, which, till of late, received 
vessels of the greatest burden, is now too shallow to 
admit one of the smallest cruizers, till it be discharged 
of its ballast. *1* 

“ Porto Farina,” says Mr. Blaquiere, “ which i& 
forty miles from Bizerta, has long been the naval 

called the Dogs (Gani), and anciently Draixntia: they ought care- 
fully to he avoided by mariners. 

* Supposed to be compounded of Rea, Cape, and Anttma, corn; 
in whu^ case, Porto Farina would l)e almost a translation of the 
ancient name. Thuaiius supposes this to he the site of Utica. It 
may be said to have succeeded to it. 

t Shaw, pp. 76j 7- Silius Italicus describes the character of 
this river with topographical accuracy (lib. vl. p. 140) ; 

“ Turbidus arentes lento pede sulcat arenas 
Daghada, non uUo Libycis injinibus amne 
Victus limosas extendere latim undai, 

Jit stagnunie vado patulos involcere campos” 

Near the sanctuary of Seedy Ammer Buktowah, « there is the 
ancient bed of a river, with a large mountain that ends in a 
precipice above it. And in travelling ITom this sanctuary to 
Geliah (two leagues east of Boo-shatter), we see the Interjacent 
plains dispersed all over with pine-apples, trunks of trees, and 
other tokens of large inundations. Besides tlie ancient channel 
just mentioned, wc pass over others, which, to all appearance, 
must have been, at one time or other, either the natural or the 
occasional beds of this river.*' The whole shore^ from Carthage to 



IMSdaftlof Us HiglmoM ; but, lUce tBe mher ports of 
iheBegency, it has been suffered to receive all the 
sand driven in by the N. E. gales, and is no longer 
capable of accommodating large ships. The town is 
Ibmarkable only for being placed in the neighbourhood 
of a most luxuriant country* The Mejerdah dis. 
fsharges itself a few miles S. of this place. The num. 
her of inhabitants does not^ exceed 9000 : they are 
supported chiefly by agricultural pursuits. A French 
ship-builder is established there, and continues to 
build small vessels for the Bey. The defences are in 
a very poor condition, and by no means formidable, 
aldiough the town is surrounded with a wall, and has 
a castle, upon which there are several guns mounted. 
The number of Soldiers kept here is seldom more than 
a ^hundred. Ships of a large burthen and men of war 
can anchor in flve fathoms water within two miles of 
the harbour’s mouth ; they will, however, be much 
exposed to easterly winds : with all others, it is per- 
fectly safe, the holding-ground being excellent,”* 

The western promontory of the Gulf of Bizerta is 
now called, from' its white, chalky appearance, Ras el 
Abiad and Cape Blanco, as anciently it bore the name 
of Prmontorium Candidum,’f A little to the S. W. 
of the great lake is Jebel hkel^ the Mom Cemaoi the 
ancients. About ten leagues further S. W., and seven 
from Tabarca, not far from the Algerine frontier, is 
the city of ,Bajuh, identified by Shaw with the Vacca 

Porto F^kia, Is very little higher than the ordinary level of the 
sea; and the learned Traveller expresses his opinion, that, in a few 
years, the Mejerdah might again shift its channel, and return to- 
wards the south. . The subject well merits the careful investigation 
of future travellers. We must confess that Shaw’s account appears 
by no means conclusive. 

* Blaquiere, vol. 11. p. 158. 

t h is also, Shaw supposes, the Prommtoritm FUicftrwfftofLivy, 
where Sclplo land^ in his first African expedition. 
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of SftUast, the Oppidum Vagente of ' Pliny, and tfao 
B«y« of Plutarch. It still, he says, “ keeps up 
character that Sallust gives Us Vacca, of bemga town 
of gl'eat trade i the chief mart, indeed, of the whole 
kingdom, particularly for com, from which all other 
commodities are estimated. In the plains of Busdera, 
which lie below it along the banks of the Mejerdah, 
there is kept every summer, a fair, frequented by the 
most distant Arabian tribes, who resort thither with 
their flocks, manufactures, and families. The present 
city is built upon the declivity of a hill, with the con. 
veniency of being well-watered ; and upon the highest 
part is the citadel, of no great strength ; the walls are 
raised out of ancient materials.'* 

In nearly the same parallel as Bajah, upon the 
banks of the Mejerdah, is the small town of Tuburbo 
(the Tuburbum Minus o£ the ancients), already referred 
to as colonized by Andalusian Moors. In the adjacent 
valley, a former Bey, named Mahamet, erected out 
of the ruins of a neighbouring amphitheatre, a massy 
dam, with sluices and flood.gates, to raise the river to 
a convenient height for watering the plantations (of 
fruit-trees) ; but this is now entirely broken down and 
destroyed.” Other ancient sites yccur in pursuing the 
course of the Mejerdah ;* but the only other place in 
the province which retains any importance, is Keff 

* At Tubenoke, a small walled dty on the right side of the Me> 
jerdah, are obscure vestiges with inscriptions which identify it 
with Thibursicumbure. In nearly the same parallel, three leagues 
to the W., is Lorbus or Lcrba, the ancient Jjaribus Cohnia, About 
half way between these two places, Is the ancient Musti, now called 
Se^ AbtJcl Abbus, where arc rentains of a beautiful triumphal 
arch ; and upon a stone that probably belonged to it, Shaw found 
this; inscription : •' Invictmimo feliciasimoquo imperatoH AvgWo 
Qmri orbk pacatmi • < • • • •Mwticemum dd. , ^ 
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(S^cea Veneria)^ situated seventy 4w6 miles from 
Tunis, upon the declivity of a hill (as its name im- 
ports), with a plentiful source of water near the centre 
ei it. It is a frontier town, and the third in the 
whole kingdom, Shaw says, for riches and strength.* 
“ In the late civil wars, the greater part of the citadel 
was blown up, which has since been rebuilt with 
greater strength and beauty. In levelling an adjacent 
mount, to find materials for this building, they disco- 
vered an entire statue of Venus, which Avas no sooner 
found than it was broken to pieces by these iconoclas- 
ties. This statue may not a little authorize the appella- 
tion of Veneria] that was attributed to Sicca. There 
was an equestrian statue dug up at the same time, dedi- 
cated to Marcus Antonius Rufus, which shared the 
stole fate.”f 

■ It is singular, that of the existence of the city which 
may be supposed to have given its name to the Zengi- 
tanian region, there should be no certain trace. Shaw 
suggests, that in Zowan(orZagwan),Avhere the stream 
has its source, which supplied the great aqueduct of Car- 
thage, Ave may possibly have a corruption of Zeugis. 
That mountain appears to be the Mom Zeugitams 
or Ziguensia of the ancients. It noAV takes its name 

* This must be the place referred to by Mr. Blaquierc in the fol- 
lowing description. 1“ A large and populous town called El Kief, 
about sixty miles S. of Tabarca, and nearly the same distance from 
La Cala, is built in the centre of a very woody country. The 
timber cut down here is of a most excellent quality, and calculated 
for constructing the largest ships of war. Several of his Highness’s 
subjects are continually employed in cutting and preparing it for 
the naval arsenal ; and it is conveyed to the coast with great facility 
by means of the TVad el (the Rvbrimtas of Ptolemy), which 
passes near -El Kief, and joins the sea at [near] Tabarca.”— Bla- 
quiere, vol. fl. p. 155. ^ 

i Shaw, pp. 92— 96. 
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fi^dm the small flourishing tfwn of Zowan, built upon 
its north-eastern extremity. Upon an ancient gate 
facing the S. E., there is sculptured in bas-relief, a 
ram’s head, armed, with the word auxilio below it. 
This may, perhaps, indicate, Shaw remarks, that the 
ancient town was under the immediate protection of 
Jupiter Ammon, It is not easy, however, to conjec- 
ture, why the province should take its name from 
either this obscure town or from the mountain ; and 
the derivation of Zeugitania - must still remain the 
matter of conjecture. 

To return to the coast. From Cape Blanco west- 
ward as far as Cape Serra, the northernmost point of 
Africa, there occurs, apparently, neither port nor 
ancient site. The coast line then trends to the south- 
west as far as Cape Negro, where the French African 
Company had a settlement. The high-pointed rocky 
island Jalta (the Galata of the ancients), lies a few 
leagues to the N. W. Near the bottom of the bay of 
wliicb Cape Negro fomas the eastern point, is the 
island of Tabarca, which, up to the close of the] last 
century, was in possession of the Genoese.* It is de- 
scribed by Mr. Blaquiere as a small island, having 

• The Lomelllnes, a noble Genoese family, have been in imm- 
session of the little island that lies before Tabarca, ever since the 
time of the famous Andrea l)oria, to whom the Tuniscans gave it 
with the solemn consent of the Grand Signor, in ransom for one of 
their princes, whom Andrea had taken captive. This place is 
defended by a small castle, well armed and in good order, and pro- 
tected the coral-lishery which was carried on in these seas. But, 
A. D. 1740, that monster of princes. Ally' Bashaw, the reigning 
king of Tunis, took it by treachery from the Genoese;, and, con- 
trary to all justice and the right of nations, put some of them to 
the sword; and the rest, to the number of three or four hundred, 
he carried into captivity.”— Shaw, p. 49. It would seem that the 
Genoese afterwards regained possession of it. 
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good uidioragfi f(h? thipping. From its Stmg mili- 
tary position, it is peculiarly adapted to every purpose 
of commercial intercourse with the coast, and at the 
same time afforded protection to the (KMral-fishery suc- 
cessfully established here by the Genoese ; who retained 
possession of it till the middle of 1798, when motives 

jealousy induced the Barbary powers to drive them 
away, together with the French Company from La 
Gala. The country about this bay is uncommonly 
fine, and generally well cultivated. At this moment 
(1811), there are more than two hundred French 
coral-boats employed: the profits arising from the 
fishery are immense. The duties paid to the Bey of 
Tunis are comparatively trifling.” * 

Tabarca ( Thabraca) is properly the name of an 
ancient city upon the continent. The modern town 
has a fort to defend it, but can boast of few vestiges of 
antiquity. The word, according to Shaw, is of the 
same import with Zaine, the name of the river upon 
the western bank of which it stands, and which, in 
the language of the neighbouring Kabyles, signifies 
an oak. The sources of the river, the ancient 
Tusca,t are in the adjacent mountains of Tabarca, 
which abound with forests of oak, as well as beech 
and fir. 

Here, having now arrived at the western confines 
of the kingdom of Tunis, we must close our imperfect 
description of this once flourishing and populous 
region,— so long lost to civilization and science. With 
regard to the total population of this kingdom, it is 
impossible to form any but vague conjectures. It is 
usually estimated, Mr. Blaquiere says, at between four 


• Blaquiere, vol. li. p, 154. 
t See note at page 206 of this volume. 
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and five millions ; it may be mnch more, and per> 
haps even less.’* The number of Jews is said to exceed 

100.000. In the anonymous statistical memoir given 
by Chateaubriand, it is stated, that the population 
was calculated at four or five millions of souls, before 
it was thinned by the plague, which may be computed 
to [have swept off one-eighth. The number of the 
Arabs exceeds that of the Moors.” Since then, more 
than^ forty years have elapsed, and the population 
might be supposed to have increased. Balbi, indeed, 
in his recent Tables, assigns to the kingdom of Tunis 
only)!, 800, 000 souls ; and to Tripoli, not more than 

600.000. This estimate must, however, be regarded 
as below the truth. South of the range of mountains 
called Jebel Mejerddh^ which bounds the kingdom of 
Tunis in that direction, there is an extensive region, 
called the Country of Dates, from which, Mr. Bla- 
qniere says, the Bey derives a considerable revenue } 
but its limits are unknown, and the contribution is 
altogether obtained from the inhabitants of a few large 
towns. “ It cannot be said,” he adds, “ that this 
country forms an integral part of his Highness’s domi- 
nions, as they are governed by their own laws, and 
pay the tribute only to avoid greater evils.” 
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ALGIERS. 

The modern kingdom of Algiers extends, according 
to Shaw, from the river Zaine (orTusca) on the east, 
to Mount Trara on the west, the northern extremity 
of which forms Cape Hone ; having the Mediterranean 
for its northern boundary, and the Sahara on the south. 
Its length, he estimates at 480 miles, while its breadth 
varies from 40 to 100 miles. A recent writer (Pa- 
nanti) assigns 'to it above 800 miles of coast, with 180 
miles as its extreme breadth from the sea to the Belled 
ulJereed, The Dey’s absolute dominion, however, 
extends only four days’ journey from the capital. 
Beyond that distance, the country is inhabited by 
nomade tribes, who pay an'uncertain annual tribute. 

The kingdom is divided into four provinces ; Mas- 
cara (or Tlemsan) to the west ; Algiers ; Titeri, to 
the south of it ; and Constantina, to the east, whicli 
is conterminous with Tunis. There are three beys 
or viceroys, appointed by the Hey ; one who resides at 
Oran, in the western province, another at Constantina, 
while the third is generally encamped, with a largo 
military force, which is employed in keeping down the 
turbulent tribes of Arabs.* 

The population of this extensive territory has been 
loosely estimated at five millions, while Balbi’s Tables 
allow it only a million and a half.. It must be owing 
to the barbarous and oppressive nature of the govern- 
ment, if this kingdom is really less populous than 
Tunis. According to M. Hesfontaines, the territory of 

• Pananti, 108 ; 3l0.~Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. who 

includes Algiers in Titterie, the southern province, makes only two 
others t the western, which he styles the province of Tlemsan, and 
the eastern, that of Constantina . 
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Algiers, with the exception of thepftrts bordering on 
the Desert, is less sandy and more fertile]than that of 
Tunis. He found the climate more temperate, the 
mountains higher and more numerous, the rains more 
copious, the springs and streams more frequent, and 
the rotation consequently more vigorous and diver*i^ 
sided** 

The country within the limits above described, an* 
swers to the Numidia and Provincia Nova classic geo- 
graphy. It was anciently divided between two nations ; 
the Massyli on the side of Africa Proper, who were 
the subjects of Masinissa ; and the Masscesyli towards 
Mauritania, who were under the dominion of Syphax, 
a Detuilan prince.f By attaching himself to the 
Romans, Masinissa was ultimately established in the 
possession both of his hereditary dominions and of those 
of his enemy. Numidia continued to be thus united 
under Jugurtha and Juba $ and on the conquest of 
the latter by Caesar, it was reduced to a province. 
But Augustus having bestowed on the son of Juba a 
part of the kingdom of his father, the Numidian pro- 
vince lost that part which had taken the name of 
Mauritania Cmariensis^ and was bounded by the 
Ampsaga, now called Wad el Kehir, which falls into 
the sea near the Sehba Rous (Seven Capes), the Tri» 
turn Promontorium of the ancients, and the Boujarone 
of the Italian geographers. This Cape was the ancient 
point of separation between the two Numidias. 

BONA (HIPPO REGIUS). 

We shall now resume our description oi the northern 
coast ; and the first remarkable place, beginning from 

• Malte Brun, vol. ii. p. 183. 
t D’Anvillfi. voJ. U. p. 204. Shaw, 45, 46. 

PART HI. ^ 
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tile easttrard, is Bona, the ancient or Hippo 

Regius^ the episcopal see of the celebrated Augustine. 
The modern town, situated in lat. 36® 52' N., long. 
7® 46' E., stands about a mile to the N. of the ancient 
dty, with the ruins of which it has been built. The 
intermediate plain is low and marshy, and seems, 
Shaw says, to be an acquisition from the sea ; it may, 
therefore, have been the haven of Hippo. “ The 
river Boojeemah, which has a bridge of Roman work- 
manship built over it, runs along the western side of 
this marsh, as the Seibotise (.^muo), a much larger 
river, does to the eastward, both of them having their 
influx t(^ether into the sea. Both are very subject to 
inundations, and bring along with them at such times, 
a great many roots and trunks of trees.* The ruins 
of the ancient city are spread over the neck of land 
that lies betwixt these rivers ; which, near the banks, 
is plain and level, but rises afterwards to a moderate 
elevation. They are about half a league in circuit, 
consisting, as usual, of broken walls and cisterns ; some 
of which were shewn by the Moors (who have an in- 
terest in keeping up such a profitable tradition) for 
the convent of St. Austin. This city was called Hippo 
RegittSf not only in contradistinction to the Hippo 
Zarghis, but from being one of the royal cities of the 
Numidian kings. Silius Italicus acquaints us, that it 
was one of their favourite seats.-f- And, indeed, if a 
city strong and warlike, commodiously situated, as 
well for trade and commerce as for hunting and diver- 
sion, that enjoyed a healthful air, and took in at one 
view, the sea, a spacious harbour, a diversity of moun- 

• The low situation of the adjacent country, and its exposure 
t) inundations, sufiiciently justify, Shaw remarks, the etymology 

Hippo given by Bochart. See note at p. 268. 

“ t AntiqifU dilectus regibus Wppo,^’ Lib. Hi, v, 259. 
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taln» loaded with trees, and plains cut through with 
rivers, could engage the afifections of the Numidian 
kings, Hippo had all this to recommend it.”* 

Bona is called by the Moors, Blaid el Aneb (thejTowu 
of Jujebs), from the abundance of that fruit produced 
in the neighbourhood. During the middle ages, the 
inliabitants carried on an extensive trade in figs, call- 
ing them after their favourite saint. Besides its capa- 
cious harbour to the east, it had formerly a convenient 
little port to the southward under the very walls ; 
but, owing to the constant discharge of ballast into 
the one, and the neglecting to cleanse the other, both 
of them are daily becoming less commodious and safe.f 
“ A large quantity of corn, wool, hides, and wax, 
however,” Shaw adds, “ are every year shipped off 
from this place, J which, by proper care and encourage- 
ment, might become the most flourishing city in Bar- 
bary ; as, by removing the rubbish, repairing the old 
ruins, and introducing a supply of fresh water, which 
is much wanted, it would be one of the most conve- 
nient^ and delightful.” Its principal defence consists 

♦ Shaw, 47 .— Hippo sustained a siege of fourteen months from 
the Vandals, before It was evacuated by the besieged under the 
pressure of famine. Augustine, the light and pillar of the Catho- 
lic Church, was gently released, in tlie third month of tl\e siege 
and in the seventy-sixth of his age, from the actual and the im- 
pending calamities of his country.” “ The old Hippo Regius was 
finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh century ; but a new 
town, at the distance of two miles, was built with t^e materials : 
and it contained, in the sixteenth century, about 30i) families of 
industrious but turbulent manufacturers.”— Gibbon, c. 33. 

t “ The river Seibouse is choked up at its Entrance with sand, 
and is consequently not capable of admitting large vessels.”— Pa- 
nanti, p. (j2. 

^ In the course of one year, during the time that the French 
African Company was there, there were exported from Bona, 
10,000 quhitals of wool, 5000 ditto of wax, 50,000 bullocks’ hides, 
and 100,000 bushels of corn (Winchesterj measure).— Blaquierc, 
vol. li. p. 142. 
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oF a strong fort, which commandrihe town, and the 
conquest of which, tt^ether with that of fiona itself, 
formed a memorable event in the enterprising days Of 
Florentine history. The French had once a settle, 
meat here, which carried on a considerable trade, but 
they ceded it to the English in 1805. 

LA CALA. 

The spacious bay at the head of which Bona is situ, 
ated, has for its western promontory, Has el Homrak 
(Red Cape), the Hippi Promontorium of the ancients ; 
and foi* the eastern, Cape Rosa. To the east of Bona, 
it receives the river Mafrag^ which, according to 
Shaw, is the Rvhricatm of ancient geography.’* After 
doubling Cape Rosa (five leagues N. E. of the Mafrag\ 
there is a small creek, called, from a ruined fort, the 
Bastion. The French African Company had formerly 
their factory at this place; but the unwholesomeness of 
the situation, occasioned by the neighbouring ponds 
and mamhes, obliged them to remove to La, Calk, 
another inlet three leagues further to the east. Here, 
they had a magnificent house and garden, 300 coral- 
fishers, a company of soldiera, several pieces of ord- 
nance, and a place of arms. They had also, at Bona, 
Tuckush, Sgigata, and Cull, the monopoly of corn, 
wool, hides, and wax ; for which, Shaw says, they 
paid yearly to the Government of Algiers, the Kaide 
of Bona, and the chiefs of the neighbouring Arabs, the 
inconsiderable sum of 30,000 dollars. Of this once 
flourishing factory, which bade fair, apparently, to be 
the germ of a French Africa, the following more par- 
ticular account is given by Mr. Blaquiere. 

There is a small creek called La Cala dc Francia, 
a few leagues to the westward of Cape Roux, an4 in 

• D'AnviUe makes the Rubricatusfall Into the sea near Tdbarca. 
Thuanus conducts it to the Gulf of Carthage ! , 
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the immediate vicinity of the coral banks. The town 
of La Gala stands on a peninsula of spongy rock, ten 
leagues to the eastward of Bona, N. W. and S. £. by 
compass. The harbour opens to the N. W., and is 
about fifty fathoms wide, with rocks on eadi side s 
its length is 150 fathoms, terminating in a sandy 
beach of 100 fathoms. The town is walled round, and 
has three gates, two of which communicate with the 
country, and the other with the quay. The main 
street, which is well paved, divides the peninsula lon- 
gitudinally, and is about 00 feet wide. The buildings 
on each side consist of a church, a Governor’s house, 
various private buildings, large magazines, and seve- 
ral granaries, a cattle-mill, guard-house, barracks, 
cisterns, &c. Most of the houses are two, and 
some three stories high, substantially built' of stone, 
and covered with tiles of European manufacture. 
The quay is in a dilapidated condition, and the 
bastion to the northward is in ruins. There is plenty 
of room for additional fortifications. The new part of 
the town is in a ruinous state ; yet, the whole may be 
made habitable at a moderate expense. At the bottom 
of the harbour, there are several detached buildings ; 
among the rest, a mosque and buryiug-ground, a laza- 
retto, an excellent wall in good repair, and two gar- 
dens with a well on each side of them. The whole of 
these are encompassed with a good wall. On an emi- 
nence to the westward,^ there is a windmill, which 
serves as an excellent land-mark. The adjacent conn- 
try consists of hill and dale, rocky and forest land ; 
the soil near the settlement is light and sandy ; the 
gardens are planted with orange and lemon-trees and 
vines Besides grain and pulse, this country is capa- 

ble of producing hemp and fiax of a superior quality, 
E 3 
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Add in my ^antity, by pr(jving^to the Ambs that it 
would be their interest to cultivate them. But the 
most impoii;ant object appears to be ship-timber. The 
fbrests commence near La Cala, and extend eastward 
along the sides of the mountains which divide Algiers 
and Tunis, and westward along the extensive plains 
towards Bona. This timber, I have been assured, is 
superior to English oak. The roads made by the 
French for its conveyance to La Gala, might be easily 
repaired. This fplace, during the time that France 
possessed it, was usually garrisoned by 500 men.”* 

La Gala was the chief source of the numerous ad- 
vantages enjoyed, during more than 150 years, by the 
French African Company. Since their expulsion, 
the great importance of this place, in both a commer- 
cial and a political point of view, has not been wholly 
Overlooked by the British Government, although it 
does not appear that any great advantage has accrued 
from its being in our nominal possession. In 1806, 
the British Government contracted with the Dey of 
Algiers for the possession of La Gala, Bona, and 
Cool, stipulating to pay the annual sura of 50,000 
dollars for the same.f It was supposed that the 
coral-fishery abne would reimburse the Government 
for a great portion, if not the whole, of this an- 
nual payment. Singular, however,” adds Mr. 
Blai^uiere, “ as the fact may appear, we have con- 
tinued to pay the money without having reaped 
the smallest benefit, either from the fishery or the 
place itself ; on the contrary, several hundred French 
and Neapolitan coral-boats have been incessantly 

• Blaquiere, vol. IJ. p. 139—142. 

+ The violation of this contract by the Dey in 1816, by the 
maasacre of a number of fishermen at Bona, led to the bombard- 
ment of Algiers. Ilia Highness subsequently expressed a wish to 
retain these places in his own hands. 
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emplojred on'tHe banks of Tabaros, as well as La Gab« 
and with the greatest success.” • As a military posi- 
tion, it is added, this place possesses every advantage, 
as the heights in its immediate vicinity might be 
rendered impregnable ; and an abundant supply of 
water and a most salubrious climate may be added to 
the list of its other recommendations. 

CONSTANTINA. 

“About thirty leagues south of Bona,” (according to 
Mr. Blaquiere, but Shaw assigns it a very different 
position, fmore than a degree further west,f ) is Con- 
stantina, the chief city in the eastern province, and 
the Cirta of antiquity. It is built on a high hill, 
which, properly fortified, might be made a strong 
militaiyr post ; in the midst of a very rich country, 
covered with ancient ruins. “ You enter the city 
towards the north, over a stupendous Roman bridge, 
having three rows of lofty arches ; and when inside 
the town, are every where struck with remains of its 
former splendour. Granite pillars, broken friezes, 
pedestals, and innumerable Greek, Latin, and Punic 
inscriptions are frequently met with. The river 
which passes the town is, during winter, both deep 
and rapid.” Its population, consisting chiefly of 
Turks, Moors, and Jews, is said to amount to 30,000 

* A company, Mr. Blaquiere says, was formed at Malta, during 
the administration of Sir A. Ball, to oirry on this trade; It being 
expected that a British force would occupy and fortify La Calat 
but, from causes unknown to the Writer, the latter part of the 
scheme was not put in execution, and the project failed. 

t The Gazetteers place it in longitude 6° 24', latitude 36° 25'; 
which nearly correspond to Shaw’s map. According to Pliny, Cirta 
was forty-eight miles from the sea ; and if its river be the Ampsaga, 
It mutt stand not far from the frontier of the ancioit Mwritaim 
Ccmriensis, 
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iiilxabitatits.* Shaw’s account of the place is as foU 
lows. 

* “ We learn from history, that Cirta t was one of the 
chiefest, as well as one of the strongest cities of Nu. 
midia. The first circumstance is confirmed by the 
extent of the ruins ; the latter, by its particular situ- 
ation, for the greater part of it has been built upon a 
peninsular promontory, inaccessible on all sides except 
towards the S.W., where it was joined to the con- 
tinent. This promontory, I computed to be a good 
mile in circuit, lying a little inclined to the south- 
ward r to the northAvard, it ends in a precipice of at 
least 100 fathoms in perpendicular, whence we have a 
beautiful landscape over a great variety of vales, 
mountains, and rivers. To the eastward, our prospect 
is bounded by an adjacent range of rocks much higher 
than the city ; but, towards the S.E., the country is 
more open, entertaining us with a distant view of the 
mountains of Seedy Rougeise and Ziganeah. And in 
the'se directions, the peninsular promontory is separated 
from the continent by a deep, narrow valley, perpen- 
dicular on both sides, where the Rummel or Ampsaga 
conveys its stream. The neck of land to the S.W., 
where we find the principal gate of the city, is about 
the breadth of half a furlong, being entirely covered 
with broken walls, cisterns, and other ruins, which 
are continued quite down to the river, and carried on 
thence over a strip of plain that runs parallel with 
the deep, narrow valley. Such were the situation 
and extent of the ancient Cirta ; but the present city 
is confined to the peninsular promontory. 

* In Malte Bran, it is said to contain nearly 100,000 souls. 

t Cirta, s. Cirtha ; Punice, Cartha, ue., Civitas. Bochart. 
Called also Cirta SitHanortim, from the Sittiavi, 
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Besides Uie general traces of a diversity of nuns 
scattered all over this place, we have still remaining, 
near the centre of the city, those capacious cisterns 
which received the water brought from Physgeah * by 
an aqueduct ; a great part of whidi still remains, and 
is very sumptuous. The cisterns, about twenty in 
number, make an area of fifty yards square. The gate 
1 have mentioned, is of a beautiful reddish stone, not 
inferior to marble well polished : the side pillars are 
neatly moulded in pannels. An altar of pure white 
marble makes part of a neighbouring wall : the side of 
it in view presents a well-shaped sitnpulum (chalice) in 
l)old relief. The gate towards the S.E. is in the same 
fashion and design, though much smaller, and lies 
open to a bridge that was built over this part of the 
valley. This, indeed, was a master-piece in its kind ; 
the gallery and the columns of the arches being 
adorned with cornices and festoons, ox-heads and 
garlands. The key-stones, likewise, of the arches, are 
charged with caducei and other figures. Below the 
gallery, between the two principal arches, we see, 
well-executed in bold relief, the figure of a lady tread- 
ing upon two elephants, with a large escalop-shell for 
a canopy.f Below the bridge, the Rummel turns to 
the northward, where it runs nearly a quarter of a 
mile through a rocky subterraneous passage, laid open 
in several places for the convenieucy of drawing up the 
water and cleansing the channel. This, according to 
all appearance, seems to be an extraordinary provision 

* Physgeah, formerly a Roman city, is situated at the foot of 
Ziganeahj a high mountain east of Constantina, towards Jebel 
Aiiress; where there is a plentiful fountain and reservoir, ac- 
cording to the import of the name." 

t Shaw was no artist, and his representation of this "groupe" 
does not alt(%ether correspond to the text ; but the design sin)eBi6 
to he gross and vulgarj-^ny thing but classical. 
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nature for the admission of the river, which must 
otherwise have formed a most extensive lake, and 
thereby laid a great part of the neighbouring country 
under water, before it could have found its way to the 
sea. Among the ruins to the S.W. of the bridge, upon 
the narrow strip of land above described, M'e have the 
greatest part of a triumphal arch, called Cassir 
Goulah (the castle of the giant), consisting rf three 
arches ; the middlemost, as usual, the most spacious. 
All the mouldings and friezes are curiously embellished 
with the figures of flowers, battle-axes, and other or- 
naments. The Corinthian pilasters on each side of 
the grand arch, are panneled, like the gates of the city, 
in a style peculiar to Cirta. 

“ Without the precincts of the city, under the great 

precipice, are some sepulchral inscriptions.* A 

quarter of a mile eastward of Seedy Meemon, the 
Kummel falls from its subterraneous channel in a large 
cascade. The highest part of the city, with the mag- 
nificent portico already noticed, lies above it, whence 
criminals continue to be precipitated into the river, as 
they used to be in former times. A little beyond the 
cascade is Kabat-beer~a*haai, as they call a neat 
transparent fountain, full of tortoises. 

“ Five leagues (or, according to the Itinerary, 
twenty-five miles) to the N.W. of Constantina, is the 
city Meelah, the Milevum or Mileu of the ancients, 
built in the centre of a beautiful interchange of valleys 
and mountains. It i.s surrounded with gardens, and 
plentifully stocked with fountains; one of which, 
bubbling up in the centre of the city, is immediately 

• Two are given by the Author. One Is upon a cippiis, with the 
figure of a loaded bceve in bas-relief above it, and a crab below it : 
it forms one of the steps leading to the tepid springs of Seedy Mee- 
mon, so called from the tomb of a Maraboot. 
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received into a large square basin of Roman workman^ 
ship. Constantina is supplied chiefly from this place 
with herbs and fruit.: the pomegranates particularly 
are of so large a size, and have so delicate a mixture 
of the tart and the sweet, that they are in great esteem 
all over the kingdom. 

“ In travelling from Constantina to the eastward, 
passing by Alleegah and Aimounah, (at each of which 
places there are large heaps of ruins,) we come to the 
Hamam Meskouteen, (the silent or iiichanted baths,) 
situated on a low ground surrounded witli mountains* 
There are several fountains that furnish the water, 
which is of an intense heat, hnd falls afterwards into 
the river Zenati. At a small distance from these hot 
fountains, are others ol& as intense a coldness ; and a 
little below them, somewhat nearer the banks of the 
Zenati, are the utins of a few houses, built perhaps 
for the conveniency of such persons as came thither 
for the benefit of the waters. All this country, from 
Constantina to the Zenati, is a fruitful interchange of 
hills and valleys, diversified with forests and olive- 
grounds. 

“ The district of the Bookahvaii (with the Aquar 
Tihilitance^ called at present only llamam^ the Baths) 
lies to the eastward of the Hamam Mcskouleen^ on the 
north side of the river Seibouse. On the other side 
is the district of Mownah, the possession of the Beni 
*Sa/a, a warlike tribe, with tho ruins of Gelma or 
Kalma (as the Turks pronounce it), the Calama of 
the old geography* Behind Mownah is TifFesh ; the 
Theveate, Thebes^ Theha^ or Thebeatis of the ancients. 
This is the only city in the district of the Ihnneiahah* 

• The Hennelshahi Shaw describes .os “not only a powerful 
and warlikei but a genteel and comely tribe.” Their country is 
“ full of ruins.” 
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which iuM presenred its old name, though it eotdd &ot 
seeare its walls from the devastations of the Arabs^ It 
has been situated, like the rest, in a fine plain, with a 
little rivulet running by it, and lies about nineteen 
leagues E.S.E. of Gonstantina. This district, the 
most fniitful, as well as the most extensive of Nu^ 
midia, lies between the rivers Hameese and Myski, 
anah ; the latter, the most southern, the former the 
most northern branch of the Mejerdah. There is 
scarcely an acre of it but what is watered by some 
choice fountain or rivulet.* 

“ To the southward of the Henneishah^ near the 
banks of the Melagge, is Tipsa or Tibessa, the T^pasa 
of the ancients, a frontier city and garrison of the 
Algerines. This place, whiclnenjoys a fine situation, 
still preserves the principal gate, several fragments 
of odd walls, and other marks of the gank it formerly 
obtained among the cities of Numidia. There is a 
large subterraneous quarry in the adjacent mountains ; 
the same place, perhaps, that Leo was informed had 

been formerly inhabited by giants Ten leagues 

from Tiflfesh, near the western banks of the Serratt 
(or Melagge), is Collah or Gellah ad Sndan^ a consi- 
derable vilkge, built upon a high, pointed mountain, 
with only one narrow road leading up to it. This 
place, which is to be conquered only by hunger or 
surprise, is a convenient sanctuary for the rebels and 
villains both of this and the neighbouring kingdom, 
where they are hospitably entertained, till their 
friwids have either procured their pardon or com- 
pounded for their crimes.’’ f 

• We have had occasion already to refer to this account of the 
course of the Mejerdah and the territories it waters.-~See note at 
p. 205. 

X t Shaw, pp. 00—66. 
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From this account of the eastern part of the pro- 
vince, it would appeal*, that the ridge of mountains 
which terminates in the promontory of Sebba Rouse^ 
divides the head-waters of the Seibouse and the 
Mejerdah, flowing eastward, from those which con- 
tribute to swell the Ampsaga. Jehbcl Auress 
Audus or Aurasius) would seem to be, in fact, the 
nucleus of a chain of mountains which diverge from 
a common centre, sending their waters in all di- 
rections. The mountainous tract to which that name 
is given, is supposed by Shaw to be 120 miles in cir- 
cuit ; and its rugged fastnesses are in the possession of 
a number of higliland clans, whom it requires a con- 
siderable force to bring under contribution.* Into 
some of its recesses, the Turkish soldiers have rarely 
the courage to penetrate. The Tipsara range {Mans 
Marnpsaf'us)^ which stretches far into the kingdom of 
Tunis, towards Suffetula, supplies the most distant 
sources of the Mejerdah, A second ridge of lower 
hills, in the Henneishah district, probably separates 
the valley of the IMelagge from the more northern 
branch of the Mejerdah ; while, from the southern 


• "The Kabyles of these mountains of Auxess,” Shaw says, 
" have a quite different mien and aspect from their neighbours. 
Their complexions arc so far from being swarthy, that they are 
fair and ruddy ; and their hair, which, among the other Kabyles, 
is of a dark colour, is, with thme, of a deep yellow. These 
circumstances, notwithstanding they are Mahometans and speak 
the common language of tlie Kabyles, may induce us to take them, 
if not for the tribe mentioned by Procopius, yet at least for some 
remnant or other of the Vandals.”— Shaw, p. 69. Malte Brun 
appears to have overlooked thispi^sage in Shaw, referring only to 
the authority of the " romantic traveller, Mr. Bruce,” who says, 
he met with a tribe in the mountains of Auress, distinguished by 
a white complexion and red hair, who mark their foreheads with a 
Greek cross. 


PAllT III. 
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declivity of a tfiird and lower ridge must descend the 
streams which, by a shorter and more direct course, 
discharge'' themselves into the Gulf of Bona and that 
of Stora. The latter, the Sinus Numidicus of the 
ancients, lies between liaa Hadeed (the Iron Cape) on 
the east, and the Seven Capes on the west : within its 
bays are the maritime towns of Sgigata {Rusicata or 
Stora) and Cull ( Coiiops Magnus). The inhabitants 
of its inhospitable coasts are troglodytes, who bear a 
very indifferent character: their savage treatment 
of any vessels driven on their shores, too closely re- 
sembles that which has not long ceased to be practised 
on some parts of our own coast, by the desperate gangs 
called wreckers. These clans, Shaw says, set the 
Algerine Government at defiance. 

* The streams which flow down the south-western 
declivities of the Jehbel Auress and the mountains to 
the westward, discharge themselves into an extensive 
salt lake or marshy plain, called the Shott^ which ap- 
pears to resemble in its general character the Pahs 
Tritoms in the kingdom of Tunis. No fewer than 
five considerable streams, Shaw states, empty them- 
selves into this basin, which, according to the season, 
is either covered with salt or overflowed with water. 
To the south-eastward of the Shott, is the district of 
Zaab [Zahe\ a narrow tract of land lying under the 
mountains, and watered by the rivulets which form 
the Wed eU Jiddee (or river of the kid). This river 
(which Shaw identifies with the Gir of Ptolemy and 
the Gurrar or Jirad of Abulfeda), flowing to the 
S.E., loses itself in another salt lake of the Sahara, 
called the Mel-jig. The district of Zaab is full of 
villages ; the inhabitants of which, the descendants of 
the ancient Getuliaus, yield a very doubtful obedience 
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to the Algerines.* To the south-west of the Mel-jig^ 
there is a collection of villages called the Wad-reag,, 
built in a plain without any river running by it : 
it might seem to deserve the name of an oasis, 
except that there are, properly speaking, neither 
fountains nor rivulets. In order to obtain water, the 
natives dig through different layers of sand and 
gravel, till, at a depth of from 100 to 200 fathoms, 
they reach a stratum of slaty stone, which is known to 
lie immediately above what they call the hahar taht el 
erd (the river under ground). This is easily broken 
through, and the flow of water w'hich follows the 
stroke is so sudden and copious, that the person let 
down into the well, though drawn up with the 
greatest dexterity, has sometimes been overtaken by 
it and drowned. 'j* About thirty leagues S.W. of this 
district is “ the noted and populous city of Wurglah, 
the most distant community on this side the Niger.” 

The Roman masonry, Shaw says, may be traced 
out all over this province, and a number of ruins are 
spread over all the mountains and their fruitful 
valleys. The most remarkable of these are found at 
Tezzoute or L’erba, the ancient Lambesa* The 
ruins occupy an area nearly three leagues in circum- 
ference. Resides the magnificent remains of several 
of the city gates, (which, according to the tradition 
of the Arabs, were forty in all,) we have the seats and 
upper part of an amphitheatre ; the front of a beauti- 

• “ The eating, the flesh of dogs, for which the Carthaginians 
were formerly remarkable, continues in practice to this day among 
the inhabitants of the Zaab.”— Shaw, p. 07. They are probably 
Berbers. Malte Brun states, that they are called Biscaris ; but, 
according to Shaw, Biscara is the name of the capital of Zaab, 
where there is a Turkish garrison, 

t Shaw, p. 07. Of this nature, the learned TraveUer remoilu, 
might be the well described Numb. ch. xxi. v. 17> 
s 2 
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2ul Ionic temple dedicated to Esculapias ; a large 
oblong chamber with a great gate on each side of it, 
intended, perhaps, for a triumphal arch ; and the 
Kuhbe Arrosah (cupola of the bride), as the Arabs 
call a little beautiful mausoleum, built in the fashion 
of a dome supported with Corinthian pillars. These 
and several other edifices of the like elegant structure, 
sufficiently demonstrate the importance and magnifi^ 
cence of this city.” 

The part of the province which lies to the eastward 
of the meridian of Constantiua, is for the most part 
filled with rugged mountains in the possession of in. 
dependent dans. “ Mount Atlas,” says Shaw, “ which, 
quite through the province]of Titterie, as far as hlount 
Jurjura, runs nearly parallel with the coast, thence 
begins to incline towards the S.E.* A few 

‘ • The chain of Jurjura {Mom Ferratim), according to Shaw 
the highest in Barbary, Is about twenty-two miles long from N.E. 
to S,W. The chains of Wannoogah and Auress are said to form 
the continuation of it towards the east. " If we except a pool of 
good water, bordered round with arable ground, that lies near the 
middle of it, the whole, from one cud to the other. Is a continued 
range of naked rocks and precipices.” According to an authority 
cited by Malte Brun, the snow does not disappear from the sum- 
mits of Jurjura and Felizia till May, and covers them again before 
the end of September. Malte Brun, vol. iv. pp. li>4, 183. Shaw, 
p. 36. The Jef^el Attresn would seem, however, tto be of a very 
different geological character, and probably of much inferior eleva- 
tion, since Shaw states, that/* both thc.higher and the lower parts 
of it are most of them of the utmost fertility, and still continue to 
be the garden of the province.” We are, indeed, disposed to ques- 
stion the accuracy of the statement which makes this mountain iin 
any respect a continuation of Jurjura. Shaw’s geographical state- 
ments are extremely vague and confused ; and yet, he is almost 
our only modem authority. Desfontaines, learned French 
botanist, who explored great part of Mount Atlas, considers it as 
divided Into two leading; chains : the southern' one, adjoining 
the Sahara, which he'calls the Great Atlas, and the smaller chain, 
bordering on the 'Mediterranean. Both run E. and W., and are 
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leagues to the S.E. of Mount Jurjura, among the 
mountains of the Beni Abbess, we pass through a 
narrow, winding valley, continued for above halfu 
mile under two opposite ranges of exceedingly high 
precipices. At every winding, the rocky stratum that 
originally went across it, and thereby separated one 
part of this valley from another, is hewn down like so 
many door-cases, each of them six or seven feet wide, 
which have given the Arabs occasion to call them the 
Beban or gates ; while the Turks know them by the 
appellation of Dammer Cappy, t. e. the gates of iron. 
Few persons pass through them without horror; a 
handful of men (and the masters of them are a race 
of sturdy fellows) being able to dispute the passage 
with a whole army. A rivulet of salt water, which 
attends us all along this valley, might first point Out 
the way that art and necessity would afterwards im- 
prove. Two leagues to the S.S.E. of the Beban is the 
Accaha, or ascent, another dangerous pass. Here, as 
in the noted Mount Cenis, the road lies upon the nar- 
row ridge of a high mountain, with deep valleys and 
precipices on each side, where the least deviation from 
the beaten path exposes the traveller to the almost 
inevitable danger of his life. Yet, notwithstanding 
all these difficulties, [the common road from Algiers 
to Constantina lies over this lidge and through the 
Beban; being preferred to another a little on the 
right hand, by being wider, and to the route over 
the mountain of Wannougah, in being more direct.” 

The road to Constantina, after passing the Accaba, 
lies over the extensive and fertile plains of Majanah, 

connected by several intermediate mountains running N, and S. 
This is a description far from satisfactory ; especially as the 
Wanaahreese is believed to form a third chain between the maritime 
one and that of the Interior, and probably the highest. 
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to the east of the Wannougah mountains, to Seteef 
(Sitipha)^ the metropolis of this part of Mauritania, 
^hich is recorded to have made a stout resistance 
ajg^nst the incursions of the Saracens. Few vestiges 
of W^qnity are left. A little'to the south of Seteef 
are. the nch pastures of Cassir Attyre^ belonging to the 
Raigahy an Arab clan famous for rearing the i)est 
breed of horses in the kingdom. The Boosellam, the 
river of Seteef, according to Shaw, ultimately joins 
the waters of the Jurjura, which discharge into the 
Gulf of Boojeiah. These plains, therefore, would 
seem to be a high table-land between the ridges 
which severally give rise to the head-streams of the 
Ampsaga and the river of Boujeiah. 

Boujeiah (commonly written Bugia) is a garrisoned 
town and a place of some trade. Great quantities of 
oil and wax ai’e brought down to this place by the 
neighbouring Kabyies, where they are shipped for the 
Levant. The inhabitants also manufacture plough- 
shares, mattocks, and other utensils of the iron ob- 
tained from ,the adjacent mountains. The port of 
Boujeiah (called by Strabo the port of Sarda, or 
rather Saida) is much larger than that of either Oran 
or Arzew. It is formed, however, in the same manner, 
by a neck of land running out into the sea, a great 
part of which was formerly faced with hewn stone ; 
over thw an aqueduct was conducted, for the supply 
of the port with water. The wall^ the aqueduct, and 
the reservoirs are now all destroyed, and the tomb of 
Sidi Busgi-ee, “ one of the tutelar saints of Boujeiah,” 
is the only remarkable object. The town stands amid 
the ruins of a very extensive city. Besides the citadel 
upon the summit of a hill commanding the town, 
there are two castles below for the security of the 
port. Several breaches still remain in the walls, 
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which were made by the cannon-balls fired against 
them by Sir Edward Spraggs, in his memorable ex- 
pedition against this place in the year 1671* The 
line of coast from Boojeiah to the month of the 
Booberak, the western boundary of the pnmnce, k 
very high and rocky; ‘which is indeed the general 
character of the whole coast. 

The province of Constantina originally belonged 
to Tunis, but was wrested from that power by the 
Algerines. It is, according to Shaw, upwards of 
230 miles in length and 100 in breadth, and forms 
by far the most fertile, as well as the largest province 
of the Algerine territory. Its Bey, though nominated 
by the Dey, is, within the limits of his own jurisdic- 
tion, almost despotic, and may be regarded as a tribu- 
tary prince, rather than a dependent. He can bring, 
Mr. Blaquiere says, nearly 20,000 men into the field, 
half of them cavalry ; and he pays an annual tribute 
of 200,000 dollars, about 30,500^. sterling.* 

The province of Titteri‘,*|- bounded, according to 
Shaw, eastward by the Booberak, and westward by 
the Masalfran, js much inferior to the eastern pro- 
vince in extent as well as in fertility ; being, exclu- 

• Blaquiere, vol. ii. p. 143. — Shaw says; “While the Titteric 
bey brings every year into the treasury of Algiers little more than 
12,000 dollars, and the Tleinsan bey, from 40,000 to 50,000; the 
viceroy of (lonstantina pays in never less than 80,000, and some- 
times 100,000.” 

t Tityms, according to the ancient critics, signified, in the 
Libyan language, a goat. “But the people of this district in- 
formed me,” says Shaw, “ that Titterie, or Itterie, was one of 
their words for cold or bleak; a circumstance, indeed, which, in the 
nights and mornings especially, 1 often experienced to be very appli- 
cable to this region, and so far it may well justify the etymology.” 
The district of Titterie, properly so called, lies in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Kadiar Titterie, or, as the Turks call it, 
Titterie Hash ; a remarkable ridge of precipices, four leagues in 
length. 
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sive of the Sahara, scarcely sixty miles in either length 
or hreadth. In this tract, he includes the territory of 
Algiers, which other authorities make to be a separate 
The coast, to the breadth of five or six 
fs for the most part a rich champaign country, 
bolitided by a range of very rugged mountains running 
in a line almost directly parallel with the coast. 
Behind ’ them, in the neighbourhood of IMehdea, 
Titeri Dosh, and Hamza, there are otlier extensive 
plains ; but they are not equal in extent to those of 
the Mettijiah or plain of Algiers. 

CITY OF ALGIERS. , 

The capital which gives its name to the kingdom, is 
situated nearly opposite to Minorca, 360 miles W. of 
Tunis, in lat. 36° 42', long. 3° 30'. It is built on the 
declivity of a hill facing the N. and N.E., rising from 
the sea-shore in the form of an amphitheatre, at the ex- 
tremity of a fortified anchoring-ground, which, however, 
is not safe in a north wind. “ The port itself,” Shaw 
says, “ is of an oblong figure, 130 fathoms long and 
80 broad. The eastern mound of it, which was for- 
merly the island that gave name to the city, is well 
secured by several fortifications. The Round Castle, 
built by the Spaniards while they were masters of the 
island, and the two remote batteries erected within 
this century, are said to be bomb-proof; and have 
each of them tlieir lower embrasures mounted with 
thirty-six pounders. But the middle battery, which 
appears to be the oldest, is of the least defence. Yet, 
none of these fortifications are assisted with cither 
mines or advauced works ; and as the soldiers who are 
to guard and defend them cannot be kept up to any 
regular course of duty and attendance, a few resolute 
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battalions, protected by a small squadron of ships, 

nrohld find little difiiculty to take them The trails 

(of the city) are weak and of little defence, unless 
where they are further secured (which is chiefiy at 
the gates) by some additional fortification. 
Cassaubah or citadel, built upon the highest part of 
the city towards the S.W., is of an octagonal figure : 
each of the sides in view has port-holes or embrasures 
defended with cannon. A ditch formerly surrounded 
the whole city to the landward, which at present is 
almost entirely filled^ up, except at the western and 
southern gates, called Bab el Wed (gate of the river) 
and Bab Axoonoy where it is still of little consequence 
or defence. But, towards the sea, it is better fortified, 
and capable of making a more strenuous defence ; for 
the embrasures, in this direction, are all employed ; 
the guns are of brass, and their carriages are in good 
order. The battery of the Mole Gate, upon the east 
angle of the city, is mounted with several long pieces 
of ordnance, one of which has seven cylinders, each of 
them three inches in diameter. Half a furlong to the 
W.S.W. of the harbour is the battery of Fisher’s 
Gate (or the sea-gate), which consisting of a double 
row of cannon, commands the entrance into the port 
and the road before it.” * 

' * Shaw, p. 33. The following description of the state of the 
fortifications, at the time of the bombardment of Algiers by the 
British, is given by Mi. Salamd. On the north side, about a 
mile Arom the town, there is a small castle, and several batteries, 
one after another ; and the last is joined to the wall of the city. 
From this north side, they do not fear any thing, because there fs 
not water enough for anchorage, nor for landing. From this wall 
to the mole, there are several batteries more, because the mole is 
situated in the middle of the third part of the city, which is on the 
sea side. On the north head of the mole, there is a semi-circular 
battery of two tiers of forty-four guns, called the Lion's battery, 
the guns of which beer on the north, on the east, and on the south, 
s 5 
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Such is Dr. Shaw’s description of a place which had 
for ages braved the greatest powers of Christendom, 
when, in the year 1816, a British fleet under Lord 
Exmouth, effected the total destniction of both the 
Algerine fleet and the batteries which protected the 
harbour, compelling the humbled Dey to submit to 
the treaty imposed upon him. Of this memorable 
expedition, we have an interesting narrative, drawn 
up by the Interpreter who attended the British 
Admiral, an Alexandrian Christian. The extent to 
which the white slave-trade was carried on by the 
Algerines, had long reflected deep disgrace upon the 
European powers, who had tamely suffered so atrocious 
a system of piracy to be persisted in by a petty bar- 
barian state, without making any united or earnest 
effort to put it down. At length, the Government of 
this country interposed, and Admiral Lord Exmouth 

After this is another round one of three tiers, and of forty-eight 
guns, In the middle of which there is built a tower or light-houBe ; 
and they call it the Light-house battery. This is supported by 
another, a long one, still more strong, of tiuree tiers containing 
sixty-six guns, and called the Eastern battery. This is flanked by 
four others, of two tiers, one joineil to the other, which contain 
sixty guns directed towards the S.E. and the S. On tiie south 
head of the mole, tliere are two large sixty-eight pounders, I be- 
lieve of 20 feet long. (One of these, in the subsequent engagement, 
was thrown with Its carriage into the sea, and the other was knocked 
off its carriage by a shot in its mouth.) Almost opposite, there 
are, on the city side, two small batteries of four guns each ; but 
these are followed by a strong battery of twenty guns and a very 
ancient building, situated ujwn two large arches, through wlncli 
they pass to the fish-market; and they call it the Fish-market bat- 
tery. From this to the south wall of the city, there are two bat- 
teries more : and from that to a distance of about a mile and a 
half S., there are several other batteries and a large castle. These 
arc their fortifications on the sea-side ; but the rest of the works 
round the walls of the city, and the two castles situated upon the hills, 
were too far for me to observe them well ; they say that the whole 
of their fortifications mounted 1500 guns.”— Salam6, pp. 30—34. 
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was sent out to open/if possible, an'amicable'negotiai. 
tion with the Barbary States upon the subject. The 
appearance of the British fleet alarmed the Dey ; he 
consented to put an end to all piracy, and 1792 
Chi’istian slaves were released from their chains. But 
it could hardly be expected, that a treaty so imposed 
would be long observed by a sovereign and people 
characteristically faithless. The Dey soon evinced 
how little he felt bound by the engagements into 
which he had unwillingly entered, by the massacre of 
a number of defenceless Christians who had come 
from the opposite coasts of Europe to the coral- 
fishery at Bona. These persons being under the im- 
mediate protection of Great Britain, it was of course 
impossible to pass over the outrage ; and a larger fleet 
was immediately prepared, with which I^ord Exmouth 
appeared a second time before Algiers. A flag of 
tnice was in the first instance sent in, bearing letters 
for the Dey from the British Admiral, containing in 
substance the same demands which were afterwards 
acceded to by him ; * and it was intimated, that an 
answer must be returned within two or three hours... 
In the meantime, a breeze springing up, the fleet ad- 
vanced into the bay, and lay to at about a mile off 
Algiers. The Admiral’s ship (the Queen Charlotte) 
passed through all the enemy’s batteries without firing 
a gun, and, to the utter astonishment of the natives, 
took up a position within 100 yards from the mole head- 

• These were, the abolition of Christian slavery ; the delivery of 
all Christian slaves in the kingdom of Algiers; the restoration of 
all the money that had been paid for the redemption of slaves by 
their Majesties the King of the Two Sicilies and the King of Sar- 
dinia; peace with his Majesty the King of the Netherlands; and 
the immediate liberation of the British Consul and the two boats’ 
crews of his Majesty’s ship Prometheus who had been put in chains 
by the Dey, on hearing of the British expedition. 
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batteries ; upon which, says M'. Salami, we gave 
them three cheers. The batteries as well as the walls 
being crowded with troops, they jumped upon the top 
of the parapets to look at us ; for our broadside was 
higher than their batteries ; and they were quite sur- 
prised to see a three-decker, with the rest of the fleet, 
so close to them. From what I observed of the 
Captain of the Port’s manner, and of their confusion 
inside 'of the mole, (though they were making great 
preparations,) I am quite sure that even themselves 
were not aware of what they were about, nor of what 
we meant to do ; because, according to their judge- 
ment, they thought that we should bo terrified by 
their fortifications, and not advance so rapidly and 
closely to the attack. In proof of this, I must ob- 
serve, that, at this point, their guns were not even 
loaded ; and they began to load them after the Queen 
Charlotte and almost all the fleet had passed their 
batteries. At a few minutes before three, the 
Algerines, from the Eastern battery, fired the first 
shot at the Impregnable, which, with the Superb and 
the Albion, was astern of the other ships, to prevent 
them from coming in. Then, Lord Exmouth, having 
seen only the smoke of the gun, before the sound 
reached him, said, w'ith great alacrity, ^ That will do ; 
fire, my fine fellows.’ And I am sure tliat before his 
Lordship had finished these words, our broadside was 
given with great cheering, and at the same time, the 
other ships did the same. The first fire was so ter- 
rible that, they say, more than five hundred persons 
were killed and wounded by it. And I believe this, 
because there was a great crowd of people in every 
part, many of whom, after the first discharge, I saw 
running away, like dogs, walking upon their hands 
and feet.” For five hours, the Algerines fought ex- 
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tremely well, but they then began to slacken their 
firing. “ At eleven p.m., his Lordship, having observed 
the destruction of the whole Algerine navy, and the 
strongest parts of their batteries with the city, made 
signal to the fleet to move out of the line of the bat- 
teries ; and thus, with a favourable breeze, we cut om* 
cables, as did the whole of the squadron, and made 
sail, when our firing ceased, at about half-past eleven. 
At this time, their navy, with the storehouse^ within 
the mole, was burning very;*apidly. The blaze illu- 
minated all the bay and the town with the environs ; 
the view of which was really most awful and beauti- 
ful ; nine frigates and a great number of gun-boats, 
with other vessels, being all in flames, and carried by 
the wind to difierent directions in the bay.” ♦ 

On the next morning, Lord Exmouth sent another 
letter to the Dey, renewing the offer of the terms of 
peace originally proposed. In a short time, a signal 
gun announced that they were acceded to ; and in the 
negotiation which ensued with the Dey in person, the 
humbled barbarian made every concession that was 
demanded of him. By virtue of the new treaty 
(dated 28tli Aug. 1811), 1211 slaves were released, in 
addition to the 1792 liberated by Lord Exmouth in his 
previous visit to the coast of Bai'bary ; forming a total 

* Salame. pp. 37—51. The British loss sufiiciently attests the 
desperate nature of the struggle; amounting to 160 killed and 692 
wounded, besides Skilled and 52 wounded in the Dutch squadron ; 
total, 917 . It is calculated, that nearly 118 tons of powder and 
more than 500 tons of shot were expended by the two squadrmu in 
the nine hours that the attack lasted. The loss of the Algerines 
can only be conjectured, the reports varying from 4000 to 8000. It 
would have been much more severe, h^ not the greater part of 
the inhabitants fled from the city before the attack commenced. 
The Dey was himself in the batteries during the action, encourag- 
ing his people to fight. 
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of 3003.* * On the 8d of September, every object of 
the expedition being completely attained, the British 
fleet sailed from Algiers. 

The Dey with whom this treaty was concluded, 
was named Omar Bashaw. He was a native of the 
island of Mitylene, and came to Algiers as a common 
soldier. Having distinguished himself by his bravery, 
he was successively appointed hulook-bashlik and beeng 
bashlik (chief of a company and chief of a thousand) ; 
and at length, for his services in suppressing a rebel- 
lion raised by the Bey of Oran in 1813, he was created 
agha of the janissaries. The cruelty with which he 
treated the captive Bey, if the stoiy told by Salamc 
may be relied upon, was truly African. On the assas- 
sination of Haji AH Bashaw, who appears to have 
been a monster of cruelty, Omar was raised to the 
throne. He was, at the time of the British expedi- 
tion, between forty-five and fifty years of age; but 
did not long survive his humiliation, “ The present 
Dey,***i* says M'. Salame, “is the third after our 
friend Omar Bashaw, who was taken from the throne, 
and thrown out of the windows of the gallery, (the 
room in which we negotiated with him,) to the court- 
yard of the palace, where he was immediately de- 
spatched.” 

The government of Algiers is a species of military 
republic. What is called the Regency, is composed of 
the Dey, the Turkish Janissaries, and a council of 

• Of these, 471 were Neapolitans, 236 Sicilians, 173 Romans, 
6 Tuscans, 161 Spaniards, 1 Portuguese,.? Greeks, and 28 Dutch; 
total, adding 73 others from Constantina and Bona, whose nation 
is not specified, 1211. Some of them, Salamd says, had been for 

thirtyrfive years in slavery. 

t Houwan Bashaw, the reigning Dey, acceded to the throne in 
1818. 
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state called the Dowane (Di^an). The Dey is elected 
by the Janissaries from among themselves, hereditary 
succession being unknown in this state ; and the elec- 
tion is generally attended by a conflict more or less 
tumultuous and sanguinary between the rival factions.* 
When once chosen, the power of the Dey is littlQ short 
of absolute ; but it is at the same time very precarious, 
it being a phenomenon for a Dey of Algiers to die in 
his bed. The Algerine militia, which has so, much 
influence on the political destiny of the people, is 
divided into bands called oldaks and othas^ into which 
none but Turks are admitted. The Moorish armed 
force, styled Zouavi (or Zwowah)^ is also commanded 
by Turkish officers. “ The Turks, who form the 
great sinew of the Algerine army,” Signoir Pananti 
tells us, “ seldom exceed 15,000 ; f the corps of 
Chiloulis and Zouavi increase it to many more; while 
the Dey’s call to the Bedouins brings in all those of 
the latter whose chiefs happen to be well affected to- 
wards his Highness. On occasions of great emergency, 
it is supposed that a popular chief could bring an army 
of 120,000 men into the field. During the late expe- 
dition against Tunis, the Algerine army amounted to 
nearly half that number. In the spring of every year, 
three separate corps leave the capital, for the purpose 
of collecting the tribute, plundering the tribes, and 
increasing the territ(wy of the Dey. In passing 
through the different provinces, they are joined by a 

* “ All Dey, who was elected after the tragical death of Ibra- 
him, sumamcd the Madman, caused no fewer* than 1700 Individuals 
to be massacred on his accession to power,” — Pananti, p. 2JW. 

t Signor Salamd states the number of Turks at little more than 
half this estimate. The kingdom of Algiers, he says, ‘ ‘ is governed 
by the Dey and about 8U00 Turks ; the whole mass are collected 
out of the greatest vagabonds of Turkey, who have fled firom their 
country, and taken refuge at Algiers.’*— p, 184. 
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body of vohinteers from each. On quitting Algiers, 
his Highness appoints an aga to command each corps, 
which is also accompanied by a caia {kiaya) to ad- 
minister justice : as no officer can chastise a soldier 
before sentence is pronounced by him, he is attended by 
two of the chiaux (serjeants), who execute all punish, 
ments. The Algerine soldiery march on foot, as also 
their officers, with the exception of the Aga and Caia. 
In marching, the army is not divided into battalions 
or squadrons, but into tents, each large one containing 
twenty men.* There are Moorish guides for the 

' * The common name, among the Algerines, for a band or tent 
of Turkish soldiers, (consisting for the most part of twenty persons,) 
M suffrah I •* so called from being such a number or mets as, for 
the conveniency of eating, can sit about one si\ffrah (table). This 
is like the contubemium of the Romans, though that consisted of 
no more than ten persons, who lived in one papilio (pavilion) or 
barrack ; as these Turks live under the same tent. The Demms 
who commanded the former, answers to the Oda-batha (lieutenant) 
who commands the latter.”*-Shaw, p. 37, note, 

“ The Algerines, in the month of April, have three several 
camps go forth ; one to the east, another to the west, and a third 
to the south. The first is the greatest, and consists of about 100 
tents,'each tent containing twenty men (t. e. sixteen soldiers, an 
otha bashepx seijeant, a beulik bathe or captain, a cook and a stew- 
ard). The western camp consists of about seventy or eighty 
tents; and the southern but fifteen. Each of these divisions hath 
a hey or general, who gives so many thousand pieces of eight 
monthly for his place to the Dey or governor of Algiers; besides 

which, he is to defray the whole cost.and charges of his camp 

T^e Bey’s tent is pitched in the middle of the camp, and ^1 the 
others are pitched so close together that a horse cannot pass ; and 
this is so ordered, that there may be but one entrance into the 
camp, which is dire«ftly toward the door of the Bey’s tent; I sup- 
pose for the better security, and also to signify that that way they 
ate to take upon their next removal, to which the door of the Bey’s 
tent points. Each Bey may have, as I conjecture, about four or 
five hundred miles in his circuit, excepting him that leads the 
soutl^ camp, for the country is not far inhabited to the south- 
ward.* >• .In ffieir march, they move but two abreast, each rank 
Keeping at a considerable distance, so that a thousand men make a 
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horses, of whidi a certain number fs allowed to each 
tent, to carry the baggage and other necessaries. 
Every man carries a day's provision about his person. 
The sick and wounded are placed on mules, and fresh 
relays of horses always follow, to replace those which 
fall from over-fatigue. The cavalry is distributed in 
like order, and is accompanied with a proportionate 
increase of attendants. 

“ The Algerine soldiery are very obedient, not so 
much through fear of chastisement, as a fondness for 
their calling : they also possess an esprit de corps^ 
which in them is equivalent to patriotism. Besides 
being excellent marksmen, they are brave and resolute 
in battle ; nor has their cavalry lost any thing of its 
ancient spirit, so warmly panegyrized by the Roman 
historian. It is, however, to be observed, that if the 
enemy resist their first charge, or surround them by'an 
unexpected and rapid ‘movement, they are soon thrown 
into confusion without the power of rallying. The 
armies of Barbary are also extremely ill provided 
with artillery ; and owing to the quantity of baggage, 
and the numbers of women and children, cattle, &c., 
which follow in their train, the march is constantly 
retarded. Totally ignorant of providing for winter 
quarters, the season no sooner changes, than all are 
anxious to return home. This inclination gives rise 

great show and a very long train. They inarch in a day not alxwe 
eight, ten, or twelve miles, unless it he at the season of their re- 
turning home ; and then they travel from morning to night. The 
eastern camp makes its return from a town* called Constantine, 
about fourteen days* journey from Algiers, after having kept out 
about six months. The western camp stays out about four, and 
the southern, about three months.’ —Pitts’s Account of the Ma- 
hometans, ch. iv. The statement given at p. 276, on the authority 
of Pananti, somewhat differs from this; but the altered circum- 
stances of the country may have [produced the change of policy 
Bs to the buthem circuit. 
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to matiily and tnmnlt, which, frequently ends in the 
decapitation of their unfortunate chiefs, as practised 
by the Punic legions of former days. 

“ The groundwork of the Janizary’s influence is 
laid in his vigilance and activity $ which are greatly 
aided by a constant recollection of the terrible ex>. 
amples already made of those Moors who may have 
dared to raise a hand or to express dissatisfaction 
against the iron sway of their oppressors. Knowing 
that the slightest efforts at resistance or most trifling 
murmur of disapprobation is sufficient to involve the 
lives and fortunes of a whole family, the Moorish 
father never fails to inculcate the necessity of the most 
passive silence and implicit obedience into the minds 
of all his children, even from their earliest infancy. 
The wonderful power which a comparatively small 
military force frequently obtains over a disunited, 
vitiated, and indolent people, is by no means a new 
phenomenon in the history of nations. A Roman 
legion was sufficient to retain the whole Cyrenaica, 
from Berenice to the Deserts of the Thebaid. A 
handful of soldiers, under the enterprising Cortez and 
sanguinary Pizarro, destroyed the throne of the Incas, 
and succeeded in conquering the vast empire of 
Athaliba and Montezuma. A few Norman knights 
effected the conquest of Sicily. Brandenburgh and 
Prussia suffered themselves to be governed by some 
hundred half-civilized 'knights of the Teutonic order. 
Eight thousand Mamelukes dominated over the fertile 
plains of Egypt. Even the great dynasty of Fohi was 
overturned by an inconsiderable banditti, which, in 
placing another family on its throne, gave rise to the 
longest succession ever known in Asia. It would ap- 
pear that the Janizaries in Barbary have imbibed a 
large share of that self-importance and arrogant spirit 
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whioh have enabled their predecessors in the art of 
pillage and oppression, to impose on the fatal igno- 
rance and baleful credulity of other nations. Full of 
animation and vigour, the Turkish soldier seems bom 
to command. At the earliest period of this Regency’s 
history, a few thousand well directed Janizaries were 
enabled to make the most terrible incursions into the 
territories of Tunis and Morocco. More recently, and 
during the war carried on by the ferocious Muley 
Ismael against Cheban Dey, the latter went forth to 
meet him with only GOOO Turks and 4000 Moors, and 
gained a tremendous victory over the enemy, whose 
army amounted to 70,000 men. The Morocco chief 
was, on that occasion, not only obliged to sue for 
peace, but to send his own son to Algiers with rich 
presents, as one of the conditions on which it was 
granted. At another time, when Cheban suspected 
that there was a secret understanding between the 
Bey of Tunis and Muley Ismael, he marched against 
Mehemed Bey with 3000 Turks and 1500 Moors; 
and although his opponent was strongly encamped 
with a force of 20,000 horse and foot, it was carried 
by assault; Tunis was taken (a.d. 1689) and Ben 
Shoukes, a rival chief, was placed on Mehemed's 
throne, the former becoming a tributary of Algiers.* 
After this brilliant expedition, Cheban returned to his 
capital, followed by 2000 camels laden with the richest 
booty. The various memorable attacks made on 
Oran, while in the possession of the Spaniards, furnish 
another proof of what the Janizaries were capable in 
former days. 

• The Signor ^oes not tell the whole story. Mchmed Bey sub- 
sequently advanced against Ahmed Ben Shoukes. defeated him, 
and regained possession of his capital/where he retained his autho- 
rity till his death. 
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‘‘ It must be confessed, that if, on the <me hand, 
these soldim of fortune are not improved either by 
study or by education, yet, when elevated to powen 
or command, they contrive to assume an air of dignity,' 
which is particularly calculated to impose on ordinary 
minds : these apparent qualities are considerably 
embellished by their line and majestic forms, venerable 
beards, large turbans, and flowing costumes. Animated 
by the greatest unanimity among themselves, and 
forming an integral part of the government, the 
Turkish soldier has every inducemeut to defend his 
property with zeal, and his power with unshaken 
resolution. Besides, those who compose the bands 
called o/daAra, have,j in Algiers, a decided advantage 
over all other Turkish subjects, or, indeed, any of the 
Mahomedan persuasion. Throughout the eastern 
governments, every individual is obliged to serve for 
many years as an Icolano, or private soldier, in which 
condition he passes through a noviciate of the utmost 
humiliation and servility. In Syria, Egypt, and Con- 
stantinople, it is thought a mark of great distinction 
in society, if a man can boast of having been first sold 
as a slave. Whereas those who are enlisted for the 
service of Algiers, are thenceforward perfectly inde- 
pendent, and enjoy the privil^e of at once throwing 

themselves into the field of fortune and emulation 

Respected, * feared, and looked up to as masters, 
the veiy Dey himself may be regarded as their 
creature, for he is raised to power by their elec- 
tion, and must treat them with a corresponding at- 
tention and deference. They are regularly paid, 
and are certain of a provision for old age or infirmity. 
A Turkish soldier may also aspire to all the offices of 
th^ state. As the Dey is usually chosen from among 
the dldaks, each warrior may reach that sublime post, 
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and is thus a species of presumptive heir to the 
throne. Even their crimes and vices carry an air of 
splendour along with them.” * 

Such was the original constitution of all the Turkish 
states of Barbary ; and, as the necessary result of such 
a political system, their natural condition was one of 
hostility against every civilized power. The trade of 
Algiers was piracy, and this formed the basis also of 
the government. Thus, policy and avarice concurred 
to render a war with other states not only desirable, 
but necessary. A Dey has been frequently obliged to 
declare war against some Christian power. Signor 
Fananti says, to avoid being deposed and strangled. 
It has even passed into a proverb, that if Algiers was 
at peace with all the world, its inhabitants would die 
of hunger. This, he adds, accounts for their bitter 
complaints against the King of England for having 
obliged them to make peace with so many of their 
enemies. They were equally [dissatisfied with those 
political changes which united Italy to the overgrown 
French empire, and, for the time, seemed to snatch 
the former out of their rapacious fangs. By a strange 
fatality, he remarks, the northern coast of Africa has 
ever been the abode of a piratical race. Even the 
Carthaginians were little better than pirates of a 
higher order ; and Dragoot Rais and Barbarossa were 
but the successors of the ancient corsairs of the Syrtic • 
and Numidian coasts, who were the scourge and terror 
of the peaceful navigators of the Mediterranean long 
prior to the Christian era. 

The circumstances which usually attended capture 
by a Barbary corsair, are thus detailed by Signor 
Fananti. “When the squadron makes a prize, a 


* Pananti, pp. 335-343. 
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crew, composed of Turks and Moors, immediately 
replace that of the diptured vessel, which is received 
on board the ship of the Grand Rais; she is then 
ordered to proceed to Algiers, or the nearest port 
on the coast. If taken by a private corsair, the prize 
is towed within sight of the capital ; when the flag of 
the vanquished enemy is displayed under that of the 
corsair, and several guns announce the capture. The 
prize is then consigned to the captain of the port, and 
the cruizer returns to sea in search of more booty. 
An inventory of the prize’s cargo being taken, it is 
presented to his Highness, who is the legal proprietor 
of all captures, but is satisfied with merely an 
eighth. If the cargo is composed of such articles as 
can be conveniently divided among the captors, a 
division of the spoil is made according to their re- 
spective rank; othen^dse, the whole is sold, and a 
distribution of prize-money follows. Should there be 
none of the Moorish merchants disposed to purchase 
the cargo, the Jews are forced to buy it. It is re- 
markable, that all Christian slaves who may have been 
on board an Algerine when any capture is made, are 
entitled to their share of the prize ; it being presumed 
that their good fortune contributed to the event. On 
the squadron’s or corsaii^’s return to port, the crews 
are landed, and having remained a few days with their 
families, present themselves before the Rais to receive 
their quota of prize-money. In disposing of the 
captives, some are given to the Dey, while the rest fall 
into the hands of those who purchase them. The 
most comely have the honour of being selected to 
attend his Highness in the capacity of pages, and are 
soon decked out in the richest habiliments. Those 
who have any trade, are let out to hire among the 
Moors, a third of their earnings being left to them- 
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selves. Those who become the property of indivi- 
duals, are, of course, treated better or worse, accord, 
ing to the character and disposition of their masters. 
Those destined to attend the troops in the Cassariasy 
are treated with great mildness. 

“ Slaves intended for sale, are marched to the 
Basistariy or auction-mart, and made to walk back- 
wards and forwards, as we shew Che paces of a horse ; 
a crier being in attendance, to announce their number, 
trades, and respective qualities. Every one present is 
at liberty to bid, and each oflTer is registered by a 
clerk, before the slaves are delivered up. Another 
sale takes place at the Dey’s palace, when his High- 
ness conscientiously retains for himself whatever may 
be offered over and above that of the first day’s sale.* 

• The accuracy of this account is confirmetl by the ingenuous 
statement of Joseph Pitts, who was made prisoner by an Algerine 
corsair in and passed many years in slavery. ” Soon after our 
arrival at our undeslted, haven, Algiers, we were carried ashore to the 
captain's house, and allowed nothing but' a little bread and water 
that night. The next morning, (as their custom is,) they drove us 
all to the Dey’s, nr King’s house, who makes his choice, and takes 
the pengick, i.e. the eighth part of the slaves for public use, and the 
same part of the cargo. After which, we were all driven from 
thence to the battistan, or market-place, where Christians are wont 
to be sold. There we stand from eight of the clock in the morn- 
ing, until two in the afternoon, (which is the limited time for the 
sale of Christians,) and have not the least bit of bread allowed us 
during our stay there. Many persons are curious to come and 
take a view of us, while we stand exposed to sale ; and others, who 
intend to buy, to see whether we be sound and healthy, and fit for 
service. The taken slaves are sold by way of auction, and the 
cryer endeavours to make the most he can of them ; and when the 
bidders are at a stand, he makes use of his rhetoric, Behold, what a 
strong man is this ! What limbs he has 1 He is fit for any work. 
And, see what a pretty boy this is 1 No doubt his parents are very 
rich, and able to redeem him with a great ransom. And with 
many such like fair speeches do« he strive to raise the price. After 
the bidders have done bidding, the slaves are all driven again to the 
Bey’s house, where any that have a mind to advance above what 
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No sooner is a slave knocked down, (to use the technical 
phrase,) than his pucchaser must pay the purchase 
money. Women who have any prospect of being able 
to pay their ransom, are consigned to the Chekebeld^a 
care, and remain in his house till the arrangements 
for their emancipation are completed ; while the poorer 
female captives are sold at the Basistan, and thencefor- 
ward abandoned to the brutal ferocity of the Moors and 
Turks. Among the various brokers who parade the 
streets, some get their bread by dealing in human 
beings. These are called Tegoranm^ and attend all 
sales with the view of buying sucli slaves as they con- 
sider likely to bring a higher price when fattened up, 
or in the hope of their getting friends to come forward 
with a ransom. Some of the Tegorarini let their 
slaves out to consuls and other inhabitants, at tlie 

rate of a piastre per month Some of those who 

understand a useful trade, get permission to work at 
it, by merely paying a monthly stipend to the Guardian 
Basha.** * 

“ No sooner is any one declared a slave, than he is 
stripped of his clothes, and covered with a species of 
sack-cloth ; he is also generally left without shoes or 
stockings, and often obliged to work bare-headed in 
the scorching rays of an African sun. Many sulFer 
their beard to grow as a sign of mourning, while their 
general state of filth is not to be conceived. Some of these 
wretched beings are destined to make ropes and sails 
for the squadron : these are constantly superintended 
by keepers who carry whips, and frequently extort 
money from their victims, as the price of somewhat 

was bidden at the Battistan, may; but then, whatsoever exceeiis 
the bidding in that place, belongs not to the plckaroons, or pirates, 
but goes to the Dey. 

* Panaati, pp. ] 
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Ifess in th^ etecution of tHeir dnty. ' Others 
belong to the Dey’s household $ and many are eitt. 
ployed by the rich Moors, who may have bought them 
at market, in the lowest drudgery of domestic employ, 
ment. Some, like the beasts of bui'then, are employ^ 
in carrying stones and wood for any public buildings 
that may be going on : these are usually in chains, 
and are justly considered as the worst among their 
oppressed brethren.* Two black cakes are their 
principal daily sustenance ; and had it not been for 
the charity of a rich Moor, who left a legacy for that 
purpose, Friday, the only day they are exempt from 
work, would hav^e seen them without any allowance 
whatever.f Shut up at night in the prison, like so 

* *'There are three classes of chains; of 100, of 60, and of 301b. 
weight. The one-hundrecl-pounders are for strong men ; the sixty 
for old men ; and the thirty-pounders for young persons. These 
heavy chains are placed round the body as a sash, with a long 
piece of chain hung on the right 1^, and joined by a heavy ring, 
to be placed on the foot. All these chains are shut by a lock, and 
never can be taken off. Thus, these poor slaves must walk any 
distance whatever, and work, and sleep, and live always with these 
chains ; the marks of which I have seen round their bodies and 
their legs, in very deep furrows eaten into the flesh, which becomes 
dark and hard as bone. After these poor creatures are put in 
chains, they make them work at cutting stone from the moun- 
tains, felling trees, carrying sand and stones for building, moving 
guns, and such kinds of laborious works. Every ten slaves are 
bound together and guided ly a guard with a whip hi his hand. 
They sleep all together on the ground. In a large stable, with a mat 
under them. If any of them have money, they can make them- 
selves rather more comfortable.”— Salarad, pp. 103—6. 

t “ The Government allows to each person, for every day of the 
week, except Friday, a loaf of eight or ten ounces of a very black 
kind of bread, made of barley and beans ; one handful of peas, and 
a small measure, not larger than a thimble, of oil. That is the 
whole of their food ; and on Friday, nothing at all. An agk of the 
Janissaries observing the miserable state of these unfortunate p*jb- 
ple, and the Inhumanity with which they were treated, was in- 
duced by his feelings to allow them a portion of meat and wheattm 

PART ZII. T 
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many malefactors, tliey are obliged to sleep in the 
Open corridor, exposed to all the. inclemency of the 

seasons It is usual for one or two hundred slaves 

to drop off in the year, from want of food, of medical 
attendance, and other necessaries. The slightest 
offence or indiscretion is punished with two hundred 
blows on the soles of the feet, or over the back ; and 
resistance is often punished with death. 

Although a price is set on each captive, that the 
whole may encourage a hope of freedom, yet, from the 
peculiar mode in which their liberation must be 
effected, this hope is almost unavailing. If, after 
having obtained leave to exercise their trade, they 
acquire any pi*operty, they are not allowed to pay it 
for their ransom. Offers of this kind have always 
been rejected, on the ground that the Dey is legal 
heir to all the property of his slaves. And frequently, 
in order to get possession of it a little sooner, tins 
honourable revenue is anticipated by the owner’s 
being despatched * Whenever a captive is taken 

bread for every Friday, on which day they would else have had 
nothing. This allowance continued for several years; but, for 
their misfortune, this good man died of about .a middle age ; and 
nobody after him was so humane as to follow his benevolent ex- 
ample. And thus, these unfortunate creatures were deprived again 
of assistance, till the Divine Providence released them through the 
medium of the exalted and merciful government of Great Britain.’' 
— Salamd, p. 105. 

• The religious order of the Fathers of the Trinity was formed 
with a special view to promote the liberation of Christian slaves ; 
and formerly, these beneficent missionaries used to visit the Barbary 
coast with funds for the redemption of the c&ptives ; on which, 
however, a per-centage was to be paid on landing, besides a usanza 
to the Dey and the Divan. Out these liberations, S. Pananti says, 
had become very rare at Algiers, owing to the enormous demands 
of .the pirates, which, during late years, amounted to not less than 
1500 dollars for each seaman. If they suspected a slave of being 
rich, they required a most exorbitant sum for his release; as in 
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ill at Algiers,^ motives of self-interest call upon tbe 
Moorish proprietor for a little indulgence ; but, w«re 
it not for the benign charity of Spain, which has 
established a small fund to support a hospital for the 
reception of Christian slaves, the latter, when over- 
come with disease, would be left to perish in the 
streets. By means of the above benevolent institution, 

they may, at least, hope to die in peace It is only 

ten years ago, that even the tomb afforded no shelter 
to the remains of a Christian in this country. The 
rites of sepulture were, for a long time, absolutely 
refused to the bodies of Christian captives, and they 
were often left exposed in the open air to be devoured 
by reptiles and birds of prey. It was with consi- 
derable difficulty that Charles IV. of Spain obtained, 
at an enormous price, a small space near the sea, 
which has since been the Christian burying.ground ; ♦ 
but it is not distinguished by any mark to denote the 

the case of the Sicilian Prince Pateino, for whose ransom £00.000 
dollars were demanded* ** So languid had Christian charity 
become in Europe towards the slaves of Barbary, that several 
years had been suffered to elapse without any visit to Algiers am 
the part of the missionaries.” The Sicilian minister, Prince Villa- 
francs, at one] time, effected the release of 400 of his unfortunate 
countrymen ; and Lady Wm. Bentinck is gratefully eulogised as 
having promoted the liberation of 100 Sicilian captives. Two se- 
parate funds exist in this country, arisbig from legacies bequeathed 
for the express purpose of liberating English slaves. One is under 
the direction of the Ironmonger’s Company ; and the other is in 
the hands, we believe, of the Recorder. 

* The Signor has made a great mistake in attributing this pur- 
chase to Charles IV., as tlie burylng-ground for Christians at 
Algiers has been applied to that purpose at least 150 years. "As 
for the burial of Christian slaves,” says Joseph Pitts, " I was in- 
formed, that formerly they would not permit such to be interred, 
but threw their dead bodies into the sea. The King of Spain, 
being moved at thLi, purchased a piece of ground for a burial- 
place, where they are buried to this day. It is without Bab^- 
tvgit, a^olnlhg to_the Jews’Jburying-place,’* 
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qinojts from barbarous intrusion. Thus do Christians 
Uve and die in Algiers.” ♦ 

iSucih is the system of piracy and slavery which has 
fnr centuries maintained itself on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in defiance of all the' powers of 
Christendom; as if it was the will of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that the wrongs of Africa should in some 
small degree be avenged upon the Christian nations 
who have so long pursued the same nefarious traffic on 
a far larger sc^e. That a few thousand intrusive 
Turks should have beeu suffered continually to wage 
a predatory warfare against Spaniard and Portuguese, 
Sicilian and Roman, Hollander and Greek, as well as 
sometimes to hold in bondage the subjects of Great 
Britain and France, — and this while scarcely able to 
retain in subjection the millions of natives ready at all 
times to shake off their yoke, — is a phenomenon which 
cannot be contemplated without astonishment. Yet, 
the amount of crime and of suffering chargeable upon 
the Mohammedan slave-trade, sinks into nothing, 
compared with the accumulated horrors of negro- 
slavery as carried on by the Christians. The domestic 
servitude of the Mohammedans is, for the most part, 
of a mild description ; and the conduct of the Algerine 
Government presents a barbarous exception to the 
general practice even of tlie Turks. But the annals 
of the English slave-trade afford cases which rival the 
worst atrocities of the Barbary corsairs; while the 
contrast between the general condition of the Christian 
slaves and that of the slaves of Christians, is any thing 
but advantageous to the professors of the purer faith.t 

, • Pananti, pp. 88—93. 

t At Tripoli. All Bey says, the Christian slaves are well treated. 
Sm p. 46 of this volume. Signor Pananti adndts. that, even] at 
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Little remains to" be* added’ to the topogra|>liicfd 
description of Algiers, as, within the city, there is 
nothing that merits attention. Its appearance from 
the sea is both singular and beautiful. Situated upon 
a steep declivity between two hills, it assumes a figure 
nearly triangular, or resembling the topnsail of a ship.** 
The white buildings rising in terraces, have an imposing 
effect ; while the numerous country mansions scattered 
over an amphitheatre of hills, amid groves of olive, 
citron, and banana trees, present a peaceful and rural 
landscape very opposite in its character to that of a 
nation of pirates. On entering the city, however, 
the charm dissolves. The streets are so extremely 
narrow, that, in some of them, two persons can 
scarcely walk abreast. This strange style of building, 
Fananti reraai’ks, is adopted on account of its afford- 
ing a better shade and more protection in case of 
earthquakes, by one of which Algiers suffered severely 
in 1717. “ The streets being concave and rising on 
each side, the greatest inconvenience results, both to 
men and animals, in passing through them. When a 
Moor passes on horseback, you are obliged to get close 
up by the houses to prevent being trampled under 
foot. There are nine great mosques and fifty smaller 
ones in Algiers ; three public schools ; and several 
bazars. Its finest public buildings are those of the 
five cassaiias which seiwe as barracks for the soldiery. 

Algiers, this is often the case. Fallen into the hands of a Turk 
or Moor, a slaves conduct,’* he remarks, *' should be well regu- 
lated and correct. Propriety of demeanour is always sure to gain 
firiends. A strict observance of religious duties is also a great re- 
commendati(m ’with Moslems. iEsop and Epictetus were slaves, 
and knew hbwt(o|gain the esteem of their master s.”—p. 356. Joseph 
Pitts, though it was, as he tells us, his hard lot to be treated with 
prouliar cruelty, vindicates the Mohammedans from the charge of 
generally Ql-ualag their slaves. His artless narrative is, upon such 
a subject, the.best authority. 
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Thera are also fire lodc-up houses for the slaves, near 
which is a market for the sale of them. The Pasha- 
lik, or Dey’s palace, has two great courts, surrounded 
with spacious galleries supported by two rows'of mar- 
ble columns : its interior ornaments consist chiefly of 
mirrors, clocks, and carpets. There are several taverns 
in the city, kept by Christian slaves, which are often 
frequented even by the Turks and Moors.”* 

Algiers is said to contain upwards of 20,000 houses ;f 
and if so, the population cannot be under 100,000 
souls. Shaw states, that the city, though not above a 
mile and a half in circuit, is computed to contain about 
2000 Christian slaves, 15,000 Jews, and 100,000 Mo- 
hammedans, among whom were about thirty rene- 
gades. By other authorities, the population is rated 
at 80,000, and even as low as 50,0004 The police is 
very strict, and the utmt^t care is taken to preserve 
order and tranquillity in the city. Every house has 
its cistern ; but as it seldom rains, the inhabitants 
would be often distressed for water, were they not 
supplied from a spring on an adjacent hill, by means 
of a long course of pipes and conduits, which distribute 
the water all over the city. The common reservoir is 

* Panantii pp. 113, 114.— The appearance of the city after the 
bombardment, is thus described by Signor Salamd. ” When we 
entered the city, I saw every thing contrary to Its fine api)eorance 
outside. The streets are very narrow, dirty, and dark ; and were 
then full of rubbish. The buildings arc all of stone, as well as the 
tops and floors of the houses, wiUi very little of wood. Every 
four or five houses are bound together by arches ; and they have 
but a few very small windows : this city, therefore, never can be 
burned by rockets; for Its destruction, shells, such as we used, are 
the surest means.”— Salami, p. 51. 

t Salami, p. 177.— This writer'assigns to the city, on conjecture, 
a circumference of four miles ; but he must be in error. 

% Shaw, p, 33. Malto Brun, v(fl. iv. p. 1Q4. • Balbi, Balance 
Politique. 
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at the end of the mole, where the ships take in theic 
water. This supply is liable, however, to be cut oflf 
in’ the event of a siege ; as the aqueduct was de- 
stroyed by the bombardment of 1816 . 

This city was originally called Mesgana^ the family 
name of its founder. It derives its present name 
{Al-gezir or Al-jczeire^ the island) from the eisteru 
mound of the harbour, which, before the time of the 
Turkish conquest, was severed from the continent. 
In their public records, Shaw says, they style it, Al 
Jczeire Meghcrbi (the island in the west), to distinguish 
it from a city of the same name near the Dardanelles. 
By the Turks and Moors, it is honoured with the 
title of At-jezeirc al Ghazi (the warlike).* There are 
some broken inscriptions upon the tower of the great 
mosque ; but no vestiges of antiquity have been dis- 
covered, which enable us to connect the site with any 
historical associations. It is soarcely possible, how- 
ever, that such a situation could be neglected by the 
Romans. 

Four miles to the S.E. of Algiers, on the banks of 
the Haratch (the ancient Sams\ are the mins of a 
Roman city, which, Shaw quaintly remarks, “ bids 
fairer than Algiers to be the ancient Icosium.'* Con- 
tinuing in the same direction fifteen miles further, 
the traveller' crosses the Ilamaese, another considerable 
stream ; beyond which a low cape runs out, called 
Temendfase or Metafus. “ The Turks have here a 
small castle for the security of the adjacent roads, once 

* Shaw, p, 34.--PanantI writes its former name Gezir Beni Mo- 
dana. It is generally supposed, he add8> to he the ancient Jom- 
nium typographical blunder, apparently, for IcoHum, with which 
Shaw, in hk map, identifies it Mr. Salam6 is quite sure that it is 
the loUCeesarea of Strabo, remarking, but erroneously, that there 
Is no other dty on the coast which has an island oppodte to it. 
D'AnviUe supposes the city to be altogether modem. 
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the chief station of their navy ; where we have still 
the traces of an ancient Co/Aon, with several heaps of 
ruins, which have contributed to the fortifications of 
Algiers.** They are supposed to be those of a town 
called, by the ancient geographers, Rusguni<s Colonia^ 
Rmttmium^ Rusconia, and Ruthisia, After fording 
five Sther streams, which descend from the adjacent 
mountains, and fall into the sea at no great distance 
from each other, (called by Shaw, the rivers Regya^ 
Budwowe, Corsoe, Merdass^ and Hwer,) we come to a 
little port or creek, with a tolerably good anchoring- 
ground before it, called Jinnet ; whence, in Shaw’s 
time, a great quantity of corn was annually exported 
to Europe. Beyond this point, the coast begins to be 
very rugged and mountainous; and three leagues 
further E., the Booberak falls into the sea, forming 
the eastern boundary of the province. 

A few miles to the N.W. of Algiers, the coast forms 
the promontory called Ras Akon-natter^ or Cape 
Caxines ; which appears to be the termination of a 
high mountain called Boojereak. Beyond this cape, 
the coast trends to the S.W. ; and a few leagues fur- 
ther in this direction, the Masaffran (saffron river) 
discharges itself, dividing the territory of Algiers from 
the western province. Near its mouth are some few 
walls and cisterns, and several traces of a Roman way 
are met with at intervals between this part of the 
coast and Algiers. 

? The only inland cities in the southern province, 
according to Shaw, are Bleeda and Medea ;* “ each 
about a mile in circuit ; but their walls, which are 
chiefly of mud, perforated all over by hornets, cannot 
much contribute to their strength or security. Some 

* Supposed by Shaw to be corrupted ^ftom Bida Colmia and 

Xomidsr 
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of the houses are flat-roofed, others tiled** « « .Both are 
weU watered and have around them very fruitful gar- 
dens and plantations. A branch of an adjacent rivulet 
may be conducted through every house and garden at 
Bleeda; and at Medea, the several conduits and 
aqueducts that supply it with water (some of which 
appear to be of Roman workmanship) are capable of 
being made equally commodious. Both these cities lie 
over against the mouth of the Masaffran ; Bleeda* at 
live leagues distance, under the shade of Mount Atlas, 
and Medea tlii'ee or four leagues on the other side 
of it.” 

That part of Mount Atlas which lies between the 
cities above*mentioned, and reaches as far as Mount 
Jurjura, is inhabited by numerous kabtjles^ or clans, 
few of whom have been brought under tribute by the 
Algerines. Five leagues to the S. of Medea is the 
Titieri Doih^ a remarkable ridge of precipices four 
leagues in length ; “ if possible, more rugged even 
than Jurjura.” Upon the summit, there is a table- 
land or small plain, to which the only access is by a 
narrow road : “ here, for their greater security, the 
Welled Eem have their granaries.” Five leagues to 
the eastward of the Rock of Titteri, is the castle of 
Hamza, where the Turks have a small garrison. “ It 
is built out of the ruins of the ancient Auzia^ called by 

♦ About ten miles off. Algier, to the westward, is a pretty 
little town called Bleda, accommodated with fine gardens, fuU of 
all manner of fruits and plenty of water ; insomuch that there are 
upon the river grist-mills,— which is such a rarity as I seldom <nr 
never saw in any other part of that country. In this town, I lived 
many years with ray second patrom. . . . This town lying so near to 
Algier, and being so exceedingly pleasant and delightful, many 
Turks marry and reside there ; so that there is no need of keeping 
garrison there, as they do in most other towns within the territory 
of Algier.”— Pitts’s Narrative. 
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the Arabs, Sour or Sour Guslan (the walls of the 
antelopes). A great part of this ancient city, fortified 
at proper distances with little square turrets, is still 
remaining : it seems to have been little more than six 
furlongs in circuit. Tacitus has left us a very just 
description of this place ; for Auzia was built upon a 
small 'plat of level ground, every where surrounded 
with such an unpleasant mixture of naked rocks and 
barren forests, that, through the whole course of my 
travels, I scarcely ever met with a more gloomy and 
melancholy situation.* 

“ A few miles to the southward of Sour, we enter 
upon Getulia. The first remarkable place in this di- 
rection is Jfbel Dera, where the river Jinenne has its 
sources, which, after it has run about thirty miles 
through a dry, sandy soil, loses itself gradually in the 
Shott. Most of the Getulian Arabs who dwell upon 
the banks of it, are Zwowiah^ as they call the children 
and dependents of their Marab-boots ; who, like those 
of the same denomination in all the Mahomedan do- 
minions, enjoy great privileges, and have their posses* 
sions free from taxes. The Welled Seedy Eesa, the 
northernmost of these communities, have the KiMa 
(sepulchre) of their tutelar saint at the distance of five 
leagues from Sour. Hard by it, on the one side, is a 
large rock upon which Seedy Eesa was daily accus- 
tomed to offer up his devotions ; on the other, is the 
Ain Kidran (fountain of tar) supposed to have been 
miraculously bestowed upon them by this their pro- 
genitor, which they constantly use, instead of common 
tar, in salving their camels and other uses. Six 

• Menander, as cited 'by Josephus, '‘mentions an African city 
P ftmH Ausla ( Aw^atrfjy), built by Ithobaal the Tyrian, which 
Shaw Is inclined to identify with Sour. He found several Roman 
Inscripttons here, apparently of the second century. 
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leagues further are the Welled Seedy Hadjeras^ called 
so from another of these Marab-boots. Here, the Jin- 
enne changes its name to Wed el Ham (the river [of 
carnage), from the number of people that have been at 
one time or other drowned in the fording of it.” 

. To the south-westward of the Shott, the country 
rises, and becomes very rugged and mountainous. 
The Wed el Shaier (barley river), a considerable 
stream, which has its source near a ruined site called 
Herba, flows towards the N. N.E., and enters the 
Shott on its south-Avestern side. During the latter 
part of its course, it acquires the name of Mailah^ from 
the saltness of its waters. Over against the Titteri 
Doah and Burgh Swaary, at thirteen leagues distance, 
are what are called Theneate el Gannim (the sheep 
cliffs) and, by the Turks, Ede Tepclaar (the seven 
hills). “ These, with many other rugged districts in 
the Sahara,” Shaw remarks, may well illustrate 
what Strabo may be supposed to mean by the moun- 
tainous country of the Gaetulians.” 

The rich and delightful plain called the Metti^h 
{Mateeja), in Avhich Bleda stands, together with that 
of Hadjoute, Avhich is a continuation of it to the west- 
Avard, forms an area of nearly fifty miles in length and 
twenty in breadth, Avatered in every part by a variety 
of springs and rivulets. The numerous country-seats 
and mashareas (farms) of the principal inhabitants of 
Algiers, are in these plains, from Avhich the metropolis 
derives its chief supply of provisions. Flax, henna, 
rice, fruit, vegetables, and grain of all kinds are pro- 

• Shaw, pp. 35—42. In the Bmi Mezzab, a tribe of a more 
swarthy complexion than the Getullans further northward, and 
Inhabiting a district without rivulets, far to the southward, the 
learned Traveller thinks that we may recognize the most western 
branch of the Melano^Gatiili. 
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dticed to such jyerfection, that the may 

he justly reckoned the garden of the whole kingdom." 
From Algiers to Tefessad in the western province, the 
coast, to the breadth of from two to three leagues, is 
either woody or mountainous ; “ thereby,” Shaw rei 
marks, “securing the fine ‘plains of the Mettijiah 
which lie behind it, not only from the more imme- 
diate influence of the northerly winds, but from the 
spray of the sea, which is equally noxious.” 

To the S.W. of the mouth of the Massafran,*|- the 
coast forms a broad and deep gulf ; at the head of 
which, under a rising-ground, are the ruins of Tefessad 
{Tipasa), called also Blaid el MadoonCy extending for 
two miles along the shore. Here are found several 
arches and walls of bride, a material not commonly 
used in Barbary. The bricks are “ of a fine paste 
and colour, two inches and a half thick, and nearly a 
foot square.” Seven miles to the eastward of these 
ruins, there is a remarkable sepulchre, called Rubber 
Romeah (the sepulchre of the Christian women), and 
by the Turks, from the shape of it, Mail Tapasy (the 
treasury of the sugar-loaf). It stands upon a moun- 
tainous part of the coast, and is described by Shaw as 

• Sliaw, p. 31. The plain of Bleda, to which the'name properly 
belongs, is, according to Pitts, of much smaller extent. This 
Mateeja, or plain, contains about twenty miles in length and seven 
In breadth. It is very fruitful, and abounds with many handsome 
farm-houses. There are several markets weekly kept on it. The 
Turks do frequently, for their diversion, take their muskets, and 
make a- progress, two or three in a company, through this plain, 
for ten or twenty days, living at free quarters, at one farmer’s 
house or other, none daring to refuse them- -These and many more 
injuries, the poor Moors sufl'er from the Turks of Algiers.”— -Pitts. 

t This river, Shaw says, is very little inferior to the Shellett, 
but his map is at utter variance with the statement. It has a very 
winding course. In passing through the deep valleys of that part 
of Mount Atlas, where some of its branches have their sourcesi be 
crossed it, he says, fourteen times within an hour. 
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a solid and compact edifice of the finest free-stone, 
about 100 feet in height and 90 feet in diarileter at its 
base. It is of a round figure, rising with steps quite 
up to the top, like the Egyptian pyramids.’’ The 
elegance of the workmanship is equal to the beauty of 
the materials ; and Shaw supposes it to be the mau- 
soleum of the Numidian kings, which Mela places 
between lol and Icosium. The supposed tomb of 
Syphax, (called Medrashem, or Mail Cashem, the 
treasury of Cashem,) on the northern skirt of Jebel 
Auress, is nearly of the same fashion, but larger. 

To the west of Tefessad, the small river Gurmant 
discharges itself into the bay; and beyond it is the 
port of Amoushe, very safe in westerly winds.” 
The western point of the bay is formed by the Has el 
Amoushe^ “ a pretty large cape,” the termination of 
a ridge of hills inhabited by the Shenooah. These 
hills are covered, to their very summits, with a suc- 
cession of plots or terraces of arable ground, diversified 
with plantations of apricot, peach, and other fruit- 
trees. Below the western declivity of these hills is 
found the site of the ancient capital of Numidia ; Jol, 
the city of Juba, now called Shershell. 

When Shaw visited this place in 1730, a modern 
town stood amid the ancient ruins, where a consider- 
able manufacture was carried on of iron tools, cutlery, 
and earthen vessels ; but eight years afterwards, 
Shershell was entirely thrown down by an earth- 
quake. * The ruins he describes as not inferior in 
extent to those of Carthage. We may likewise con- 
ceive ho small opinion of its former magnificence from 
the fine pillars, capitals, capacious cisterns, and beau- 
tiful mosaic pavements every where remaining. The 
water of the river Ilashem was conducted hither 
through a large and sumptuous aqueduct, little in’* 

Paht III. u 
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ferior to that of Carthage in the height and Bti^ngth 
of its archip : several fragments of it scattered among 
the neighbouring valleys to the S.E., continue to be 
so many incontestable proofs of the grandeur and 
beauty of the work. Besides these, two smaller con- 
duits continue perfect and entire, plentifully supplying 
Shershell with excellent water : that of the wells is 
brackish. Nothing, certainly, could have been better 
contrived, either for strength ur beauty, than the 
situation of this city. A strong wall, 40 feet high, 
supported with buttresses, and winding nearly two 
miles through the several creeks of the sea-shorc, 
secured it from all encroachments from the sea. The 
city, to the distance of two furlongs from this wall, 
lies upon a level ; and afterwai'ds rising gradually for 
the space of a mile to a considerable elevation, (im- 
plied in the ancient name, /o/,*) spreads itself over a 
variety of hills and valleys, and loses entirely the 
prospect of the sea. One of the principal gates this 
way, is placed about a furlong below the summit of 
these hills, and leads to the rugged possessions of the 
Beni Manasser. Of the other two near the sea-shore, 
the Avestern lies under the high mountains of the Beni 
Yifrah, and the eastern under that of the Shenouah. 

“ As Shershell is thus shut up in the midst of 
mountains and narroAv defiles, all communication with 
it may be easily cut off, whenever the neighbouring 
tribes are disposed to be mutinous and troublesome ; 
as it frequently happens even to this day. And this 

• Ab quod ceUum smnt : nude Iliberiii, Iliturges, civitaten 
qiUB (dtttin situm habent.”~U this etymology he correct, the places 
called El Alia owe their name to the same circumstance. Tliis de- 
rivation will serve to explain why, in many parts of the East, wo 
find summits of hills dedicated to Elias, probably through igno- 
rance of the meaning of the word ; while the Greeks, as if through 
a ilmilaz error or pwmomaaia, dedicated them to Helios^ the Sun. 
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circumstance will afford us one argument^ tliat Slier* 
shell is Julia Cmarea^ by interpreting Procopiuses 
description of it in our favour ; viz., that ‘ The 
Romans could come at Caesarea only by sea, access by 
land being rendered impracticable, as all the passes 
were then seized upon by its neighbours.’ They have 
a tradition, that the ancient city was destroyed, as the 
new one was lately, by an earthquake ; and that the 
port, formerly very large and commodious, was re- 
duced to the miserable condition wherein we find it at 
present, by the arsenal and other adjacent buildings 
being thrown into it by the shock. The cothon^ that 
had a communication with the western part of the 
port, is the best proof of this tradition ; for, when the 
sea is calm and the water low, (as it frequently hap- 
pens after strong southerly or easterly winds,) we then 
discover, all over the area of it, so many massy pillars 
and pieces of great walls, that it cannot well be con- 
ceived how they should come there without such a 
concussion. 

“ The port is nearly in a ciroilar form, of 200 yards 
in diametci*. The securest part of it, which, till of 
late, was towards the cothon, is now filled up with a 
bank of sand that daily increases. However, there 
still lies in the mouth of it, a small, rocky island, 
which, at present, is the main shelter and defence 
against the northern tempests. A haven with an 
island at the entrance of it, is only to be met with at 
Siga or Tackumbreet ; a place at too great a distance 
to the west, to be taken for Csesarea. Tniss, where 
Sanson and others hjive placed the Julia Cmarea^ 
has, indeed, an island before it, yet without the least 
rudiments of a haven or any heaps of mins. Algiers, 
likewise, the other city that is brought into the dis- 
pute by Dappei' and later geographers, was formerly 
u2 
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in the same situation with Tniss ; its present port 
h&viug been made, since the Turkish conquests, by 
Hayradin Barbarossa, A. D. 1630, who United the 
island that formerly lay before it to the continent. 
The principal characteristics, therefore, whereby the 
ancients describe their lol Ccssarea^ cannot with 
propriety be attributed to any other place than Sher- 
shell.” * 

The country round about Shershell is exceedingly 
fertile and well watered by the Hasham, Billak, and 
Nassara. There is also a beautiful rill of water, re- 
ceived into a large basin of Roman workmanship, 
called Shrub we Kruh {bile et fuge^ drink and away) ; 
“ there being,” says Shaw, “ the like danger of meet- 
ing there with rogues and assassins, that the dog is 
said to have of meeting with the crocodile in drinking 
of the Nile.” No other site of interest occurs in this 
part of the line of coast, till after passing Ras el Nak~ 
koa (Cape Bell), so called from a grotto below it in 
the shape of a bell ; the Promontoriiim Apollinis of 
Ptolemy, In advancing towards this cape from the 
Spanish coast, it has the appearance of the head of a 
wild boar. It is also called Cape Tennis, or Tniss, 
from the town of that name, situated at a short dis- 
tance from the sea, behind this promontory. “ Before 
the Turkish conquests, this was the metropolis of one 
of the petty royalties of this country ; though a few 
miserable hovels are all that remain of it at present. 
A little brook runs winding by it, which afterwards 
empties itself into the sea, over against a small 
adjacent island. Tniss has long been famous for the 
many loads of corn which are shipped off from thence 
to Christendom ; but the anchoring-ground (for a har- 

• Shaw, pp. 18—20. Here, as at Tefessaci, are found arches and 
walls of Roman masonry. 
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hour we cannot call it) that lies before it, being too 
much exposed to the north and north-west winds, ves- 
sels are frequently cast away, (as they ai-e likewise at 
Hammose, Magrowa, and other dangerous roads on 
this side of the Shelliff,) unless they fell in with a 
season of calm weather. The Moors have a tradition, 
that the Tnissians were formerly in such reputation 
for sorcery and witchcraft, that Pharaoh sent for the 
wisest of them to dispute miracles '!|ith Moses. It is 
certain, that they are the greatest cheats of this 
country, and as little to be trusted as their road, 
Hamet Ben Useph, a neighbouring Maraboot, has 
left us this rhapsodical character both of the place 
and its inhabitants : ‘ Tennis is built upon a dunghill ; 
its soil is stinking, its water blood, and its air poison ; 
and Hamet Ben Useph did not come there.’ ” ♦ 

The coast line beyond Cape Tenuis appears to trend 
decidedly to the S.W. ; and a few leagues further 
in this direction, is the month of the Shelliff, (the 
Chinalaph of the old geography,) one of the largest 
rivers of Numidia. Its sources, Shaw informs us, are 

» Shaw, pp. 17i ] The origioal appears to be meant for rhyme. 
It is thus given by the teamed Traveiier 
*• Tennis 

Mabaneali aii dennis: 

MatvahShem; 

Ma dim ; 

Wa howsa. sim ; 

Wa Hamet Ben Vsepli ma dakkvl Thime," 

The town is supposed to derive its name from its low, dirty situa- 
tion, Tineh being the Arabic for mud. Thus we have a Tineh on 
the site of the ancient Vehmum ; both words referring to the 
muddy soil. Possibly, the Moorish tradition may have transferred 
to the Numidlan town, a legend originally belonging to the Tinefc 
of the Delta. There is also, near Damictta, a town and island 
called Tennis (Thmnem), which may be the same name ; and the 
situation of Tunis might seem to justify the conjecture, that its 
name is another variation of the same word, Tniss, Tennis, or Tineh. 
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seyenty miles to tlie S.E., at a place called Sebbeine 
Ain (seventy fountains). At first, its direction is 
towards the E. and N.E., till it runs into the Tiiteri 
Gewle or lake of Titeri. Then, recovering itself, 
(like the Jordan after its escape from the lake of 
Galilee,) it flows northward to Seedy Ben Tyba, a little 
below Medea. Near that place, Shaw makes it bend 
somewhat suddenly towai'ds the west, running, during 
the remainder of Its course, in the same parallel with 
the sea-coast, an^receiving large contributions, till it 
at length discharges itself under Jebel Diss^ or Cape 
Ivy, after a course little short of 200 miles. Where 
the learned Traveller crossed it, not far from its 
mouth, in the autumn, its stream was nearly as large 
as the Isis united Avith the Cherwell. 

According to this representation, the basin of the 
lower Shelliff would appear to be a long, lateral valley 
intermediate between the maritime chain of hills and 
the interior or second range, which forms the continu- 
ation of the Mauritanian Atlas. The latter chain ap- 
pears to attiiin its greatest elevation in this province 
in lat. 35® 55', where we find the Jvhel Wanmishrccsc 
(Gueneseris, the ancient Ziitacm)^ a rugged mountain, 
generally covered ivith snow, which forms one of tluj 
most noted land-marks of the country ; distinguishing 
itself all the Avay from Medea to El Callah, over a num- 
ber of smaller mountains far and near. The Wed el 
Fuddah (silver river), one of the branches (or tribu- 
taries) of the Shelliff, has its source in this mountain ; 
and after heavy rain.s, flakes of lead ore, with which it 
abounds, are brought down by the river, ’and being 
left upon the banks, glitter in the sun. This 
has given occasion to the name. At El Ehadarah 
(Chadra)^ ^ ruined town on the left bank of the 
Shelliff, iu the same meridian as Shershell, the 
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mountains begin to dose in upon the river on the 
north, fordng it to assume a westerly course ; and 
they continue to overhang its banks^ sheltering the 
valley from the north wind, to very near its mouth. 
A mile south of El Khadarah, is seen a high, insu- 
lated, conical mountain, called' Jebel Dwee, * which 
supplies the beautiful little plains below with a plen- 
tiful rill of excellent water. A little to the east of 
El Khadarah, are the remains of a large stone bridge, 
“ the only one built over the Shellilf, notwithstanding 
the gi’eat inconveniences travellers are put to, espe- 
cially in the winter season, of waiting sometimes a 
whole month before; they can ford.” Seven miles 
further east, are the ruins of another Roman town, 
now called, like many other sites, A7 Hcrba ; that is, 
pulled down or destroyed. Here, the northern moun- 
tains recede from the river to the distance of two 
leagues, leaving a fertile plain. Upon their south- 
western declivity, half a mile above this plain, and two 
leagues east of El Herba, is Milliana {Maninna, d/a- 
liana), a small' village of tiled houses, containing a 
few fragments of Roman architecture, and surrounded 
with fruitful gardens and vineyards, which are well 
watered by streams from Jebel Zikar^ that overhangs 
the town. In the spring, the devotees of Algiers, 
Bleda, hledea, and the neighbouring villages, repair 
to Milliana, to kiss the shrine of Seedy Yousef, the 
tutelar saint of this place. The fatigue of climbing 
up to it is repaid by a delightful prospect of a rich 
ai’able country extending as far as Medea. 

Eight miles E.N.E. of Medea (“ half way betw^a 

• Supposed to be the Mm\s TmmeeUemis of Ammiatius; and El 
Khadarah will then be the Sua;habbari, Smrabar, and Colonia]Au- 
gusta of ancient geography. The town appears, by the ruins, to 
have been three miles in circuit. ; 
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the ShelUff and the 8ea,’0 the Hammam Merfiega^ 
the Aquee CaUidce Colonia of the ancients. The 
largest and most frequented of them is a basin twelve 
feet square and four in depth ; and the water, which 
hubbies up to a heat just supportable, after it has 
filled this cistern, passes on to a much smaller one, 
•which is made use of by the Jews, who are not per- 
mitted to bi^he in the same place as the Moham- 
medans. These baths were formerly covered, and 
had corridors of stone round the basins ; but, at pre- 
sent, they are exposed to the weather, and are half 
full of stones and rubbish. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, a great concourse of people usually resort hither 
in the spring, the season of these waters ; which are 
accounted very efiicacious, as curing the jaundice, 
rheumatic pains, and some of the most inveterate 
distempers. Higher up the hill is another bath, which 
being of too intense a heat to bathe in, the water is 
conducted through a long pipe into another chamber, 
where it is used in duccian (aspersion), an operation 
like pumping. Between this and tlie lower bath, are 
the ruins of an old Roman town, equal to El Herba ; 
and at a little distance from it, are several tombs and 
coffins of stone. The country round about these 
baths is made up of a succession of exceedingly rugged 
hills and deep valleys, very difficult and dangerous to 
pass over.” Beyond them, to the northward, are the 
delightful plains of Hadjoute and the Mettijiah.* 
Descending the valley of the Shelliffi from the point 


' * Shaw, pp. 2&— 32. Of those plains, that which is watered by 
th^ Shelliflf in the upper part of its course, would seem to he a con- 
tinuation towards the S.W. Shaw, describing its course from W. 
to E., says : Here (at El Herba) the Shelliff begins to wind itself 
through a plain not inferior in extent and fertility to any of this 
Kingdom.” From this vague statement, and his apology for a 
map, It is impossible to deduce any thing satisfactory, 
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where it assumes a westerly course, we have, on the- 
northern bank, another ^ Herba^ where Shaw ob- 
served several pillars of bluish marble with Corinthian 
capitals, and some stone sarcophagi >the mud-walled 
villages of Merjejah and Beni Bashed ^ — the latter once 
a considerable place, with a castle now in ruins 
and beyond them, opposite the mouth of the Arhew, 
Mazouna, — “ a dirty mud-walled village, without the 
least footsteps of any such Roman temples and sump- 
tuous edifices as are mentioned by Dapper and Mai*- 
mol : ” it is, however, delightfully situated under the 
southeriL side of the mountains, and possessed, in 
Shaw’s_time, flourishing woollen-manufactories. Pitts 
(who makes it to be much neai’er to Millidna) states, 
that the Turks kept a garrison there. 

On the southern side of the ShellifF, there appear 
to be no places of any interest or importance,^ the 
mountains running parallel with the river. On the 
western coast of this province, however, there are 
several places which claim notice. 

About fifteen miles south of the mouth of the 
ShelUff, is the garrisoned town of Mustigannim (or 


* Shaw mentions only the ruins of Sinaah {Oppidoneum) and 
Memoun, formerly two contiguous cities. About five miles from 
the latter, is a square mausoleum of Roman times, now called 
Memounturm, surrounded with some massy sarcophagi of marble. 
“ This, like many other ancient edifices, is supposed to have been 
built over a treasure ; agreeably to which account, they tell us, 
that these mystical rhymes were inscribed upon it by Prince Mal- 


mouu Tizai 


' Maily 

*• My treasure 

Fe thully: 

is in my shade; 

Wa thully 

And my shade 

Fe maily : 

is in my treasure. 

Elmak 

Search for it ; 

La teis ,* 

Despair not : | 

Wa teis 

Nay, despair; 

La teimak,’* 

. Do not search.’’. 


U 5 
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MusteffoHmy so called^ Sha^ says, from tlie sweet- 
ness of the mutton fed in the neighbourhood,) which 
ranks next to Tlemsan among the cities of this pro- 
vince. It is built in a theatrical form, with a full 
prospect of the sea, backed by a semi-circle of hills 
which inclose and overhang it. At a short distance 
to the south,, is the small mud-walled town of Masa- 
gran (or Mazachran), situated upon the western de- 
clivity of a range of hiUs, within a furlong of the 
sea. All along the shore between these two places, 
gardens, orchards, and country-seats occur in beau- 
tiful variety ; and a copious supply of water is fur- 
nished by the adjacent hills. Shaw supposes, that one 
or both of these places may occupy the site of the 
ancient Cartenna. “ The inhabitants,” he says, 
“ have a tradition, that the present Mustygannim is 
made up of several contiguous villages ; and some 
vacant spaces seem to confirm it. In the middle of 
it, near one of these, are the remains of an old Moorish 
castle. The N.W. corner which overlooks the port, 
(such an unsafe one as it is,) is surrounded with a 
strong wall of hewn stone, where there is another 
castle, built in a more regular manner, with a Turkish 
garrison to defend it. But Mustygannim being too 
much exposed to every troop of Arabs who have the 
courage to make themselves masters of the hills 
behiiiii it, the principal strength and defence of it lies 
in a citadel lately erected upon one of these eminences, 
which has a full command of the city and of the 
country round about it. The strength and beauty of 
the walls of Mustygannim, particularly to the N.W., 
may well allow us to suppose them to have been a 
portion of some Homan fabric.*’ 

About twelve miles to the S.W. of ^Masagran, at 
the head of a wide gulf *or bay, is the mouth of a 
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stream which the learned Traveller identifies with 
the Cartennus, It is now choked up with sand, except 
during the rainy reason, and is called El Mukdah (the 
ford). Yet, several united streams appear to have 
here their outlet. The principal confluents are, the 
Habrah, (so called from the Arabs who inhabit its 
banks,) ancf the Sigg or Sikke, which fertilizes the 
plains of Midley, “ailtivated like a garden,” In the 
midst of a plain watered by one of the branches of the 
Sigg, ten leagues from Mustygannim, is |Mascar 
or Mascara, “ a collection of mud-walled houses, 
\nth a fort garrisoned by the natives, now the resi- 
dence of the Bey. Five leagues N.E. of Mascar, is 
El Callah^ “ the greatest market of this country for 
carpets and burnooses.” It is a dirty, ill-contrived 
town, built, as its name imports, upon an eminence, in 
the midst of a mountainous district containing several 
villages, all very profitably employed in the same 
woollen-manufacture. The Turks have here a small 
garrison. Shaw supposes it to be the site of Qitlui or 
Apfar. 

To the S.W. of El Mukdah, is the port of Arzew 
{Arsenaria). Arzew itself is three miles from its port. 
The ofiuntry behind it is a rich champaign ; but, to- 
wards the sea, it is guarded by a range of steep rocks 
and precipices. “ The water which the inhabitants 
at present use, lies lower than the sea ; a circumstance 
which may account for the brackishness of it. To supply 
it with wholesoraer water, the whole city was formerly 
built upon cisterns, of which several still remain, and 
serve the inhabitants to dwell in. A great many 
capitals, bases, shafts, and other ancient materials 
lie scattered over the ruins. A well-finished Co 
rinthian capital of Parian marble supported the 
smith’s anvil \ and in the Kaide’s house, I accidentally 
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discovered,” continues Shaw, a beautiful Mosaic 
pavement through the rents of a. ragged carpet that 
was ' spread over it. Several sepulchral inscriptions, 
with the names of Regulus, Saturninus, and Gandus, 
still remain in a hypogeum^ fifteen feet square, built 
very plain, without either niches or columbaria,* 

Beyond the port of Arzew, the coast runs out into 
Cape Ferratt or Mefaff, between which and Cape 
Falcon (or Ras el Harshfa^ the rugged headland) is 
the famous maritime city of Oran (Warran, Auran, 
Guharan), long in the possession of the Spaniards.* 
Shaw describes it as a fortified city, about a mile in 
circumference, built upon the declivity and near the 
foot of a high mountain which overlooks it from the 
N. and N.W. Upon the ridge of this mountain are 
two castles, commanding the city on one side and the 
port on the other. To the S. and S.E., are two other 
castles, erected upon the same level with the lower 
part of the city, hut separated from it by a deep, 
winding valley, which serves as a natural trench on 
the south side. A rivulet flows through it, and passing 
afterwards under the walls of the city, affords a copi- 
ous supply of water. At every opening of this valley, 
a pleasing and varied view presents itself, of^rocky 
precipices, Qrange<plantations, and rills of water trick- 
ling (down from the heights. Near the head of the 
rivulet, there is another castle, which not only guards 
the mattamores dug under its walls, but serves as an 
important defence to the city. Yet, strong as the 
place is by nature as well as art, it was taken by the 

* Oran was taken by'the Spaniards under Cardinal Ximencs, in 
I50d; was recovered by the Moors in 1708; and retaken by the 
Spaniards in 1732; but they recently restored the town, retaining 
only the castle of Mers el Kebir. Oran is in latitude 35° 60' N., 
longitude Qo 18 ' W. 
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Spaniards, in 1732, by surprise ; the Bey, “otherwise 
a very valiant man,” abandoning it upon the first 
landing of the enemy, without shutting the gates or 
shewing the least disposition to resist them, —owing, 
as Shaw tells us, to an unaccountable panic.” Dur. 
ing the time that the Spaniards retained possession of 
Oran, they built several beautiful churches and other 
edifices in the style of the Roman architecture, though 
of less strength and solidity. They have imitated the 
Romans further, Shaw says, in carving upon the 
friezes and other parts, several inscriptions in large 
characters, and in their own language. But neither 
at Oran, nor at the adjacent village of Geeza (sup- 
posed to be Quiza Coionia), could Jie nieet Avith any 
Roman antiquities.. 

The port, called Mer-el-quivi^r (corrupted from 
Mcrs* •el.Kibeer^ and answering to the ancient Porfus 
Magnus), is formed by a neck of land which runs out 
almost a furlong into the bay, and thereby secures it 
against the N. and N.W. winds. The castle built 
for the defence of it, is more remarkable for spacious- 
ness and extent than for strength or beauty, though a 
great part of it, particularly towards the west, has 
been, with considerable skill, hewn out of the natural 
rock. This is still in the possession of the Spaniards, 

A few leagues S.W. of Cape Falcon, another head- 
land runs out towards the Avest, called Cape Figalo 
and Ras Azintoure ; beyond A^ihich the Wed-el-Maiiah 
{Flumen Salsum) discharges itself into the Gulf of 
Ilarshgoone.* Five leagues to the south is the mouth 

• Notwithstanding its saltness, its water is drunk by the Arabs, 
At a short distance from its mouth, it receives the Sinan, which 
winds through a very fertile district. On its banks, the elder Bar- 
barossa strewed about his treasure, when pursued by the victorious 
Spaniards; his last, ineffectual effort to retard the pursuit of his 
enemies, Between the river Mailah and Oran Is an extensive salt* 
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of the ; acdording to Shaw the ancient Siga» 
On the western bank are several ancient ruins called 
Tackumbreet^ the site of Siga^ or Sigeum, the metro- 
polis of Syphax and other Mauritanian kings. The 
situation is far from being either agreeable or salu- 
brious, and the adjacent country is liable to ij^undation 
from the rivers ; but it appears to have been chosen 
as adapted for commerce. Over against Tackumbreet 
is a small island, anciently called Acra, which forms 
the port of Harshgoone, wWe vessels of the greatest 
burden may lie in safety. Six leagues west of this 
port, is the long foreland called, by Ptolemy, the Great 
Promontory, and at present, lias Hunneine and Cape 
Hone. It is the* termination of the mountains of 
Trara, which, according to Shaw, form the western 
confines of the kingdom of Algiers.* 

Five leagues up the country from the mouth of 
the Tafna, is the city of Tremesen, pronounced by 
the Moors, Tlemsan or Tillimsan; foimerly the 
capital of the western province, and more anciently 
of an independent Moorish kingdom. •]* It stands 
upon a rising ground, below a range of rocky preci- 
pices, the first steps of Mount Atlas in this part; 
for there is much higher ground to the southward. 
About the year 1670, Hassan, Dey of Algiers, laid 
the greater part of this city in ruins, as a punishment 

marsh, called the Shibkahf which becomes a lake in the winter 
season. The Ammer tribe ol^ Arabs have their encampments in 
this neighbourhood ; " who, from their long intercourse with the 
Spaniards, while they were masters of Warran, retain several of 
their customs, and speak their language with propriety.*’— Shaw, 
p. 24. 

• Sanson and other geographers make the boundary to be the 
river Mullooiah or Mulluvia, about fifty miles to the westward. 

■f Telemsen must always be considered as the chief city of the 
province, although the governing bey has established his residence 
atMascant’^i^Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. 184^ 
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for the disaffecrion of its inhabitants ; so that jn 1727, 
when Shaw travelled, not a sixth part of the old 
Tlemsan was then standing.* When entire, it was 
about four miles in circuit. “ Most of the walls,” he 
says, “ have been built, or rather moulded in frames ; 
a method of building which, Pliny informs us^ was 
used by the Africans and Spaniards in his time. The 
mortar of which they consist, is made up of sand, 
lime, and gravel, which, being well tempered and 
wrought together, has attained a strength and solidity 
not inferior to stone.-f* The several stages and re- 
moves of these frames are still observable ; some of 
which are at least one hundred yards in length, and 
two yards in height and thickness. In the western 
part of the city, there is a large square basin of Moor- 
ish workmanship, .200 yards long and about half as 
broad. The inhabitants entertain a tradition, that 
foiTuerly the kings of Tlemsan took here the divefsion 
of the water ; but the water of the Sachratain being 

! • In Pitts’s “ Faithful Account,” we Imve the following descrip- 
tion of this city. “ The furthest town in the western territory of 
Algler is Tillimsan, a town ;of great note in former days, before 
Mahomet began his imposture ; and indeed, by its strong walls and 
gates, and the ruins thereof, which I saw, It seemed so to have been. 
This is a place abounding in all sorts of curious .and delicious 
fruits. And the women and hoys here are reputed the fairest and 
most beautiful’ in all the Algerine dominions, even to a proverb. 
Here the Turks keep garrison also. When I went into their great 
mosque (1. e. their place of public worship), I admired the great 
door thereof, which was a folding-door, and all solid brass, or bell- 
metal, with curious workmanship wrought on it. This great 
gate, they say, was found by the sea-side, supposed to be some 
wreck, and was brought from thence by a Marabbot (or saint) on 
his shoulders to Tillimsan, which is about twenty miles. Which 
Marabbot lies intomhed just before the said great door.” 

t This ancient mode of constructing the walls of houses is prac- 
tised in many parts of the Spanish and Portuguese dominions. See, 
for a description of the casaa de taipa of the Brazilians, Mod. TiW. 
Brazil, vol.i. p. 228. 
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easily tamed off from its ordinary coarse, this basin 
might rather have been designed as a reservoir in case 
of a siege ; not to mention the constant use of it at all 
other times, in preserving a quantity of water, suffi- 
cient to refresh the beautiful gardens and plantations 
that lie below it.** Amidst the eastern part of the 
ruins are a few shafts cf pillars and other fragments 
of Roman architecture ; and in the walls of a mosque, 
constructed of ancient materials, are a number of 
altars dedicated to the Dii Manes, The ancient name 
of the city is doubtful.* 

The mountains of Sachratain, which rise beyond 
Tlemsan, are the commencement of the chain which, 
under the names of Sout el Tell, Safarowy, El Calla, 
Beni Zerwal, El Kadara, and Milliana, traverses the 
. whole province from S. W. to N. E. ; dividing it in 
some parts from the Sahara. These mountains, 
according to Shaw, are the true continuation of 
Mount Atlas. “ We may well take,” he remarks, 

that remarkable chain of eminences which some- 
times borders upon the Sahara, and sometimes lies 
within the Tell, to be the Astrixis of Orosius, the 
same with the Mount Atlas so noted in hlstoi7. Yet, 
it may be observed, that this mountain is not always 
of that extraordinary height or bigness attributed to 
it by the ancients ; being rarely or ever equal, as far 

,* Shftvr, pp. ffi— 24. It has been asserted, but Shaw questions 
the assertion, that several medals dug up in this place, bore the 
legend, Tremis. Col., *' a city not known In the old geography.'’ 

Timice," he adds, ftom some supposed aliinily in the name, has 
been generally, though with as little reason, taken for Tlemsan ; 
whereas Ptolemy’s Lantgam vTill better agree with this situation.” 
D’Anville says : « The position of RegitB, denoting a royal dwelling, 
is found, by the direction of a Roman way, to be Tlemsan, where 
the Arab princes of the house of Beni Merin also established their 
residence.’* The modem name is probably Arabic. Tlemsan is 
xedUHied 60 miles S. S. W. of Oran, and .320 W. S. W. ttf Algiers. 
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as I have seen, to some of the greater mountams of 
our own Island ; and, perhaps, it can no where stand* 
in competition either with the Alps or the Apennines. 

If we conceive, in an easy ascent^ a number of hills, 
usually of the perpendicular height of four, five, or six 
hundred yards, with a succession of "several groves 
and ranges of fruit*trees and forest.trees, growing one 
behind another, upon them ; and if, to this prospect, 
we sometimes add a rodcy precipice of superior emi- 
nence and more difficult access ; and place upon the 
side or the summit of it, a mud^iwalled dash krah of 
the kahyles ; we shall then have a just and lively pic- 
ture of Mount Atlas, without giving the least credit to 
the nocturnal flames, to the melodious sounds or lasci- 
vious revels of such imaginary beings as Pliny, Solinus, 
and others have in a peculiar manner attributed to it.*’ 
It must be recollected, however, that this chain attains 
its greatest elevation in the kingdom of Morocco, 
where its summits cannot be less than 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; and the Numidian mountains, 
if they may be considered as a prolongation of the 
Atlas, must not be identiOed with the mountain pro- 
perly so called. 

The 7b//, or cultivated part, lying between the 
parallels of 84® and 37", enjoys, Shaw says, a very tem- 
perate and salubrious air, neither too sultry in summer, 
nor too sharp in winter.* The seasons insensibly 
fall into each other, and the barometer shews all the 
variations of the weather within the space of one 
inch and three-tenths. In short, it would seem that 

• “ During the twelve’ years that I .attended the Factory at 
Algiers, I found the therraoineter twice only contracted to the 
freezing point ; and then the whole country (a very unusual cir- 
cumstance) was covered with snow ; nor ever knew it rise to sultry 
weather, unless the winds blew from the Sahara.” p. 138. The 
average fall of rain at Algiers in a year, is twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight Inches. 
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the ancient Numidia fully desenres the encomium pro- 
»nounced upon it by Signor Panajiti, of being “ by far 
the most beautiful part of Africa.” 

It only remains to describe that part of the ancient 
Mauritania Ccssariensis lying between the mountains 
of Trara and t^e Mulluvia, which belonged, in Shaw’s 
time, to the Western Moors. His account of it, com- 
mencing with its western boundary, is as follows. 

“ The Malva (M«xSa or Mullooiah, according to 
the 'pronunciation of the Moors) is a large and deep 
river, which empties itself into the Mediterranean Sea, 
over against the Bay of Almeria in Spain. Small cruising 
vessels are still admitted within its channel ; which, 
by proper care and contrivance, might be made suffi- 
ciently commodious, as it seems to have been formerly, 
for vessels of greater burthen. The sources of it, 
according to Abulfeda, are a great way within the 
Sahara, at the distance of 800 miles ; and the whole 
course of it, contrary to most of the other rivers, lies 
nearly in the same meridian. The Mullooiah, tliere- 
fore, as it appears to be the most considerable river in 
Barbar}', is by far the fittest for a boundary, as the 
ancient geographers and historians have made it, 
betwixt Mauritania and Numidia, or between the Mau- 
ritania Tingitana and Caesariensis, as they were after- 
wards called. The same river, by comparing the old 
geographers, will appear to be the Molochath and the 
Mulucha ^ — the boundary between the Mauri and the 
Masseesyli .Three little islands (the Tres Insula: 
of the Itinerary), where there is a good shelter for small 
vessels, are situated^tothe N. W.of the mouth of the 
river, at the distance of ten miles. 

“ Six leagues to the eastward is the village of Seedy* 

* This is the way in which this Writer (whose orthography we 
have follovred hi (he extracts) always speUa the title which is other- 
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Abdelmoumen, one of tlie tutelar Marabbutts of this 
country, whose tomb they hold in the greatest vene- 
ration. [Below it is a small but commodious road 
for vessels, which the row-boats of this country fre- 
quently touch at ; as they do likewise at Maisearda^ a 
little beyond it to the E. This, which is another of 
the smaller maritime villages of Barbary, whence a 
great quantity of corn is often shipped for Europe, is 
constructed, like those in the inland country, in a 
slovenly manner, with imid, stone, timber, hurdles, 
and such materials as are the most easily procured. 
The Tiugitanians have upon the bauks of the Mul- 
looiah, in the road between Fez and l!^emsan, a well- 
fortified castle, with a garrison of 1000 men." They 
have another at Et^Jouhe (the cisterns), twenty miles 
further eastward. In the wars between Muley Ish- 
mael (Emperor of Morocco) and the Regency of 
Algiers, they were both of the greatest consequence, 
as they still continue to be very serviceable in awing 
the Ang-gadd and other factious clans of Arabs ; inha- 
bitants unworthy of so delicious and fruitful a country. 
Woojeda(GrMa 5 'trfa), the frontier town of the Western 
Moors, lies about half-way between El Jonbe and Tlem- 
san. To the southward is the desert of the Ang.gadd, 
whose numerous and warlike ofispring extend their 
hostilities and encampments to the very walls of Tlem- 
sau. To the northward, nearer the sea, we have, 
together with a celebrated intermitting fountain, the 
mountainous and nigged district of the Beni Zenessel 
(or Jesnet€n\ a not less powerful tribe of Kahyles^ who, 
secure In their numbers and situation, have not hitherto 
submitted to the Tingitanians. .. .During the long 

wise written Sidi, Siddec, Scid, and Cid. It answers to master or 
lord, and is a title of honour attributed to the Marabboots, as, in 
the Levant, such holy persons are entitled Sheikh. 
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reign of the late Muley Ishmael, Tingitania, not less 
than the other districts more immediately influenced 
by tlie capital, were under such strict government and 
regulation, that, notwithstanding the number of Arabs 
every where intent upon plunder and rapine, — a child 
(according to their manner of speaking) * might 
safely carry a piece of money in his open hand from 
one end of the kingdom to the other the merchant 
travelled with his richest commodities, from one fair 
and sea-port to another, without the least danger or 
molestation.*’* 

Here, on tha frontier of Morocco, we are deserted 
by the learned Traveller, whose account of Algiers and 
Tunis, though a hundred years old, still forms our 
chief and best authority in illustrating the ancient, and 
even the modem geography of these kingdoms. All 
that we have to regret is, that his scientific acquire- 
ments were not equal to his classical knowledge, and 
that his observations, invaluable as they are to the 
historian, throw so little light upon those subjects 
which fail within the province of the geologist, the 
naturalist, or the moral philosopher. In proceeding to 
describe the Western Mauritania, All Bey (Badhia), 
Mr. Jackson, Colonel Keatinge, and Dr. Lempriere 
will be our authorities. 


• Shaw, pp, 7—9. 
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MOROCCO. 

The empire of Morocco is a remnant of the great 
African monarchies founded by the Saracens. The 
dynasty of the Aglabites, whose original seat of empire 
wa» fixed at Kairwan, and that of the Eirisites, 
whose capital was Fez, were both subjugated by the 
Fatimites, who, being afterwards occupied with the 
conquest of Egypt,* allowed their western dominions 
to be usurped by the Ziiheirites (Zeintes, Zereids). 
To them succeeded, in the provinces of Tunis and 
Constantina, the Hamadians and Abuhafsians. But, 
in Mauritania, the power of the Zuheirites was sub- 
verted by the Moravedi (or Morabeth)f, who rose 
into military consequence, A.H. 462 (A.D. 1069), 
under Abu Bekr Ben Omar Lamethouni. The sur- 
name of this Maraboot chieftain was taken from the 
place of his birth, a town of Sus. At the head of an 
army of fanatics, he made himself master of the coun- 
try, on which he assumed the title of £mir al Moo- 

* See Mod. Tbav,, Egypt, vol. i. p. 120, 

t According to Col. Keatinge, this is the same word as Mara> 
boot, an honorific title meaning Instructor. ** Those who assumed 
the denomination, embodied and designated themselves first in the 
East, and at a period almost as far back as Islamism itself. They 
were always seccders at least, if not dissenters from the main body 
of this creed. Notwithstanding the presumption of the title, their 
habits were so gross, that they hardly could with any truth lay 
claim to any religion. Their first doctor, when they had risen 
into some degree of note, they received from Cairo; his name was 
Abdallah.”— Keatinge, p. 268. In Make Brun, we find him called 
Abdallah Ben lasin ; he is said to have lived on water, game, Irad 
fish, and to have married and divorced many wives every month 1 
“ A prince of the Lemtunaas” (Lamethounis), it is stated, “chose 
for the reformer of his people, their legislator and high-priest,” 
this artful fanatic, who “ created a sect, marked in the first 
instance by furious zeal, which, issuing from the desert like a fiery 
hurricanei threatened by turns Africa and Europe.” 
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menim (prince of the faithful). His successor, Yousef 
Abu Tashfin, pushed on his conquests, carrying his 
arms into Spain ; and to this prince is ascribed the 
building of the ci|y of Morocco, probably on more 
ancient foundations, about AiD. 1080.* This Yousef 
is immortalized by having gained the battle of Sala 
near RUkdajos in Spain, against the Christians, in 
which King Alfonso was slain, A.D. 108G. The next 
exploit of the Moravedi, was the expelling from Spain 
of the dynasty of the Ommiades (Ommeyah). “ Dur- 
ing the anarchy which preceded the fall of that family, 
some of the rival claimants called the Almoravides to 
their aid. These Africans came, like the first in- 
vaders, with the strengtli and enterprising spirit of a 
new dynasty. The Christians could not have made 
head against them, if they had not found allies among 
the Moorish kings, who established, at this time, 
short-lived sovereignties ; and who, when the Africans 
were expelled, fell themselves an easy prey.” f 

The ecclesiastical and political rule of the Moravedi 
extended from Algiers southward to Timbuctoo and 
Soudan, and lasted for three reigns, comprising about 
eighty years. In the middle of the twelfth century, 
they gave way before the Almohades, a sect or tribe 
of more austere character, and supposed to be hahyles 
of the Berber nation.J They conquered the great 
empire of Mogreb (the West) ; and though less for- 

• ** This prince,” says Col. Kcatingc, ^‘has been subjected by 
historians to strange misnomers. Who would suspect him under 
Baschkehinf** In MaltcUrun, he is called Abutasfln •, and Joosoof 
(Yousef) is given as the name of his successor. He is stated to 
have built Merakash or Morocco in 1052. 

t See an interesting article (attrilmted to Hr. Southey) on the 
Arabs and Moors in Spain, in Foreign Quart. Rev., No. I. p. 50. 

t The A1 Mohadi (Moiadi, Mo^edes) look ^heir name, CoL 
Keatingesaysifrom their leader; the word having the.signification 
of Rabbi. 
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tunate in Sp^n, extended their power in Africa 
as far as Tripoli. Their princes, in addition to 
the title of Emir al Moomenim^ assumed even that 
of Khalif. After the lapse of a century, intestine 
discords exposed the Mohadi to the successful attacks 
of several rival tribes. Among these were the 
Melinites (or Eeni Merini)^ who, about A.D, 1250, 
gained possession of the Idngdoms of Fez and Mo- 
rocco. More intent on retaining, than on extending 
their power, this dynasty made no effort to re-establish 
tlie great empire of Mogreb. Their power was over- 
thrown by the Oatazi, a tribe of obscure origin ; in 
whose time, the Portuguese established themselves on 
the coast, and began to disturb the country with a 
view to the propagation of the true faith. This gave 
an opportunity to the Shereefs settled in Tafilet, to 
work their way into power. In fact,'* remarks Col. 
Keatinge, “ they seem to have been recurred to on 
account of what they were,’* (the supposed descendants 
of Mohammed,) “ under the emergencies of the State, 
menaced with extraneous violence. Ilassan Xeriff 
(Shereef) had the merit, in the eyes of his country, 
of delivering it from the dangers of foreign thraldom ; 
and he compensated himself by the possession of the 
sceptre, which he left to his family.” The present 
Sultan is of this family, which, notwithstanding fre- 
quent revolutions, has maintained itself in the so- 
vereignty of Morocco for nearly 300 years.* 

Such is briefly the history of an empire which still 
embraces a territory nearly as large as Spain, with a 

• Kcalinge, pp. 198, 9; 268. Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. 187* The 
reigning Sultan, Muley AMerrahman, ascended the throne in 
1822. 

t The territory of Spain is computed by M. Walkenaer to con- 
tain 137,400 square geographical miles; Morocco, 130,000. In 
Malte Brun, the latter is stated at 359,380 square miles I 
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population of which the estimates vary from four 
millions and a half to nearly fifteen millions.* Of 
this country, the following general description is 
/urnished by Dr. Lempriere, who travelled through 
Morocco in 1790. 

“ The empire of Morocco commences, in the I\Iedi. 
terranean, at the river Mulvia (or Muluwia), which 
separates the Emperor's dominions from the kingdom 
of Tremecen (Tlemsan), now forming part of the 
territory of Algiers. From this river, the coast takes 
a westerly direction, (presenting, in its way, the small 
town of Melilla, now possessed by the Spaniards,) 
until it approaches so near to that of Europe, as to 
admit of the houses in the town of Ceuta being dis- 
tinctly seen, on a clear day, from the opposite shore. 
From Ceuta Point, to the eastward of which is situ- 
ated the port and extensive city of Tetuan, a range of 
lofty hills, inaccessible towards the sea, runs west- 
ward, in a parallel line with the Spanish coast on the 
opposite side, and foiins the southern boundary of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This range continues in the 
same direction, until interrupted, towards the western 
extremity of the Straits, by an inlet of the sea, form- 
ing the bay and port of Tangier. The coast then 

• Mr. Jackson, who offlr iated as British Consul at Mogadore for 
many years, professes to have collected minute information, ac- 
cording to which he estimates the numbers of the population as 
follow 

Cities and towns of the Empire . 930,000 

Morocco and Fez, W. of M. Atlas . 10,300,000 
Nomade tribes N. of Atlas . 3,000,000 

Tafilet, E. of Atlas . . . 030,000 

14,880,000 

This estimate is, however, wholly at variance with the accounts of 
other travellers, who represent the country as extremely depo- 
pulated. By Chenier and Hsest, the population is supposed not to 
exceed five or six millignsj and Balbi states it at only 4,500,000, 
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again advances to the west, until^it reaches Oape 
Spartel, in the Atlantic Ocean, when it suddenly takes 
a southerly course, in which it continues for nearly 
500 miles, until it is lost in the desert of Zaarha, 
beyond Cape Non, in the latitude of 28“20'N. ; the 
desert forming the southern boundary of the Emperor's 
dominions. Between Cape Spartel and Cape Non, 
are situated those numerous sea-port towns upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, which, if improved, are so admirably 
calculated for opening a commercial intercourse with 
Europe, America, the East and West Indies, and, if we 
include Tangier and Tetuan, with the Mediterranean. 

“ Thus, the empire of Morocco, generally, may be 
said to be bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Straits of Gibraltar; on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south by the desert 
of Zaarha ; and on the east by the kingdom of Tre- 
mecen and the country to the east of Tafilet It, 
however, may be observed, that the Arabs to the south 
of the river Suz, though they nominally acknowledge 
the Emperor of Morocco to be their chief and the 
head of their church, yet, availing themselves of the 
great distance at which they are placed from the seat 
of government, and of other local advantages, pay 
but little attention to his mandates, and, at times, 
have proved extremely troublesome to his government. 
On this account, I have made the river Suz the 
southern boundary of the empire; though, in most 
other publications, his dominions have been extended 
as far as Cape Non, and which, with the exceptions I 
have noticed, is actually the case at the present day. 
With this admission, the Emperor’s dominions may be 
estimated at about 500 miles in length from north to 
south, and 200 from east to west ; the whole being situ- 
ated between the 28th and 30th degrees of N. latitude, 

PART III. X " 
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' “ WitBin such latitude, tBo climate, as might be 
expected, is comparatively mild in temperature; and 
as the country is, in a great measure, free from those 
marshy districts Avhich, in warm climates, not un- 
frequently engender the most fatal diseases ; and as 
the plains are well ventilated and tempered by the 
approximation of lofty tnountaijis ; the country proves 
Uniformly healthy to the inhabitants, and most highly 
beneficial to those Europeans who, from previous in- 
disposition, have resorted thither for a change of air. 
In 'the northern provinces, the climate is nearly the 
same as that of Spain, with the autumnal and vernal 
rains peculiar to that country ; but towards the south, 
the rains are less general and certain, and, of course, 
the heat is more excessive. Indeed, to the south of 
the river Suz, and throughout the desert of Zaarha, 
little or no rain falls throughout the year ; and it is 
principally from this circumstance, that the caravans 
experience so much difficulty in traversing the desert. 
We may, however, generally observe, that, throughout 
the Emperor’s dominions, the air, with exceptions as 
to certain periods of the year, and the occasional in- 
fluence of particular winds, has a congenial softness 
and a degree of serenity, which render the climate 
peculiarly delightful. The sea-port towns have the 
additional advantage of being frequently refreshed 
with sea-breezes ; and Mogadoi'e, though so far to the 
southward, from being subject in the summer season 
to have the wind regularly at north-west, is quite as 
cool as the more temperate climates of Europe. 

“ The soil of the empire of Morocco, though vary- 
ing in its nature and quality, according to the province 
in which it is to be found, yet, generally, is in the 
highest degree fertile, and, under proper cultivation, 
j9 capable of producing all the luxuries of the eastern 
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and western worlds. It howeveir, be confessed, 
that, on some parts of the iea^ast, like every other 
country under similar drcumstances, it is sandy and 
barren. But the plains of the Interior uniformly 
consist of a rich, black loam, which renders them fer- 
tile beyond all calculation. The mountainous parts 
also, -by suitable cultivation, no doubt, might be ren- 
dered capable of producing most of those' fruits and 
plants which succeed best in the hilly countries of 
warm climates ; and 1 see no reason why plantations 
of coffee, cocoa, pimento, and those of most of the tro- 
pical productions, might not be brought to perfection 
in the southern provinces ; as well as of sugar, cotton, 
rice, and indigo, the cultivation of which has already 
been successfully inti’oduced into the country. 

“ From the slight cultivation the country at pre- 
sent receives, which is merely the buraing of stubble 
before the autumnal rains come on, (for manure is not 
required,) and the ploughing it about six inches deep, 
it piSduces, at a very early season, and in most lux- 
uriant abundance, excellent wheat and barley (though 
no oats), Indian corn, alderot/, beans, peas, hemp, 
flax, and a great variety of esculent vegetables. 
Among the fruits may be mentioned, oranges of a 
very superior quality, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 
melons, water-melons, olives, figs, grapes, almonds, 
dates, peaches, apricots, apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
and, in short, all the fruits to be found in the southern 
provinces of Spain and Portugal, with many others 
peculiar to the country itself. To these productions 
may be added, a variety of plants, capable of being 
applied to the most useful purposes, both in medicine 
and in the arts ; and probably a great many others, 
which have not been noticed, or the uses of which 
have not been ascertained. As little encouragement, 
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h given to tt^tion or indtuitfloud te- 
ertion, many of the projUtfons of the country do not 
arrive at the full perfection of which they seem capa* 
ble. Could, indeed, a proper spirit for agriculture 
and foreign commerce be introduced, or, in other 
words, could the sovereign be persuaded that, by 
suffering his subjects to be enriched, he would im- 
prove his own treasury, this empire, from its con- 
venient situation with respect to Europe, and from 
the natural luxuriance and fertility of its soil, might 
beconde of the highest political and commercial im. 
portance. The only material impediment to commerce, 
is the inconvenience and insecurity of the ports.* It 
is melancholy, in traversing the immense tract of so 
fine a country, to observe so much land lying waste 
and uncultivated, which, by a very little attention, 
would be capable of producing an inexhaustible trea- 
sure to its inhabitants. From this representation, it 
would scarcely be supposed credible, that Spain, which 
is also a fertile country, should be obliged to rec^t to 
the Emperor very large presents in money, to induce 
him to allow his subjects to export corn, as well as 
most other kinds of provisions and fruits, from Tan- 
gier and Tetuan.’l' Indeed, the southern provinces 
of Spain can hardly exist without this supply. The 
Jews, in most of the towns of the empire, make wine ; 
but, eithep owing to the grapes not being in such per- 
fection as those of Europe, or to an improper mode of 
preparing it, its flavour proves but very indifferent. 
They also distil a species of brandy from figs and 

* or El Waladia, Is said to have the best harbour : and 

its natural basin might, with little alteration, be] made to contain 
a fleet of almost any magnitude. The other ports, probably, might 
be improved* 

t The reigning emperor in 1813, had, since his accession, totally 
prohibited the exportation of com. 
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raisins, well known by the &^isb name oiaquadenU 
This liquor has a disagreilfle taste, but, in point of 
strength, is little inferior to spirits of wine. It i$ 
drunk without dilution very freely by the Jews on all 
their feasts or days of rejoicing; and there are very 
few of the Moors disposed to forego any private op- 
jiortunity of taking their share of it also. The Moors 
cultivate tobacco. 

“ In my progress through the country, I have 
noticed forests of oaks of a dwarf kind, which 
bear acorns of remarkable size and sweet taste. To 
the southward, we meet with the date.>palm ; the 
arga^ bearing a nut of the almond species ; and the 
olive: from both the latter, the inhabitants extract 
great quantities of oil, which constitutes a considerable 
article of their exports. There is also an infinite 
variety of shrubs and plants. Cotton, indigo, wax, 
honey, salt, salt-petre, transparent gum, and gum 
sandarao are all productions of the empire. In the 
mountains of Atlas, there are numerous irou-mines. 
The neighbourhood of Tarudant produces mines of 
copper; and the Moors assert, that, in the Atlas, 
there are also some of gold and silver, which the 
Emperor will not allow to be touched,” • 

The climate, excepting for three months in summer, 
is very pleasant ; but the dreadful hot wind of the 
desert prevails for a fortnight or three weeks before 
the rainy season, which commences in September. 
The country is also occasionally subject to great 
droughts, when armies of locusts are produced, who 

* Lemprieie. pp. 358—360. To this latter statement, the Author 
attaches no credit. Jackson, however, mentions silver, gold, and 
lead among the minerals. Tin and antimony are also found, hut 
they are worked only superficially ; and iron Is even an article of 
import, the Moors being too Igno^nt to turn their own mines to 
account. 

x3 
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kaire been kiliowis, by (^Iroying all vegetationj to 
occasion a general famiijP The country throughout 
is ill watered. The rivers are comparatively few, and 
except just at their sea-ports, most of them deserve 
only the name of rivulets, being for the most part 
dried up in summer. The largest rivers are, the Mul- 
luwia, already described ; the Seboo, which waters the 
plains of Fez ; the Morbeya (or Ommirabee), which 
divides the territory of Fez from the province of 
Tedla; the Tensift, or river of Morocco; and the 
Suz, which gives its name to the southern province. 
All these (except the first) fall into the Atlantic. 

The empire of Morocco comprises four grand divi- 
sions, answering to the four kingdoms into which the 
territory was originally distributed, which, with their 
provincial subdivisions, are as follow 

I. KOaTHEnif PROVINCES, OR KINGDOM OP FEZ. 

1. Eneef or El Rif. Chief Tomts. 

2. El Gharb. Tetuan. Tangier. Arzilla. 

3. Beni Haasan. Sallee. Rakat. 

4. Temscna. Dar el Deyda. 

B. Shawlya or Shavoya. 

6. District of Faz, or Fez. Fez. Mekencs. 

7. Tcdla. 

II. CENTRAL, OR KINGDOM OF MOROCCO. 

1. Duquella. Mazagan. Azamorc. 

2. Abda. Saffec. 

3. Shedma. Mogodore. 

4. Haha or Hea. 

6. District of Morocco. Morocco. 

III. SOUTHERN, OR KINGDOM OF SUZ. 

1. Suz, orSusa Agadeer. Terodant. Irnoon. 

2. Draha. 


IV. EASTERN, OR KINGDOM OF TAFILET. 
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Tb« rout^ from Tangierjo Fez, and from Mo^ddM 
to Morocco, will comprise sufficient description of 
this extensive but depopulated country. 

TANGIER. 

A PEW miles to the E. of Cape Spartel, and thirtf- 
miles W. S.W. of Gibraltar, is the sea-port of Tan- 
gier* (properly Tanja)^ the Tinja of the ancients, 
which gave its name to the province {Mauritania Tin^ 
gitana)^ Short as is the distance from Eutope, and 
constant as the communication is between the opposite 
shores of the Straits, the transition is immediate and 
striking, to It European, from civilized society to 
Moorish barbarism. This town was long a subject of 
eager contest between the Moors and the Portuguese. 
In 1471 , Alonzo, king of Portugal, succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of it; and in 1662, it came into 
the hands of the English, as part of the marriage 
portion of the queen of Charles 11. While in our 
possession, it was a place of considerable strength ; but, 
on its evacuation in 1684, by orders of the English 
Government, the fortifications were demolished ; and 
only the vestiges of them are now visible. There is, 
at present, only a small fort in tolerable repair at the 
northern extremity of the town, and a battery of a few 
guns fronting the bay. It is, therefore, a jplace of no 
strength. The town occupies a very small space, and 
affords nothing remarkable. Standing upon an emi- 
nence which appears to rise out of the sea, its whitened 
houses, with the walls surrounding the town, the 
castle, and the bay, form altogether a pleasing view ; 
but, on entering the town, the stranger finds himself 
surrounded with every thing characteristic of meanness 

* According to Ali Bey, Tangier is in latitude 35° 47' 64"; lon- 
gitude 6° 53' 46'/. 
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and wretdiedness. “ Incept tlie principal street, 
which is rather large, ana which crosses the town in 
an irregular manner from the sea-gate, E. and W., all 
the streets are crooked, and so narrow that scarcely 
three persons can pass abreast. The houses are for 
the most part mean and ill-furnished, and so low, Ali 
Bey says, that one may reach with the hand the tops 
of most of them. They have, of course, only one 
floor, with flat roofs covered with plaster. The dwell- 
ings of the European consuls have decent windows ; 
but, in those of the other inhabitants, there are only a 
few not above a foot square, or mere loop-holes an inch 
or two wide. In some parts, the prinrfpal street is 
badly paved : the rest of the town is left in its natural 
state, “with enormous rocks, which they hawe not 
even taken the pains to smooth.” For a short distance, 
the surrounding land is laid out in vineyards, orchards, 
and corn-fields ; but, beyond these, are only tracts of 
sand, bounded by lofty and barren hills, which have 
by no means a pleasing appearance. 

On the northern side of Tangier is the castle, which 
is very extensive, but half in ruins. It is the resi- 
dence of the Governor, and contains a royal treasury. 
Near the sea-shore are store-houses for the re-fitting 
of vessels ; and at this port many of the Emperor’s row- 
galleys arehuilt. A number of them are also generally 
laid up here, it being the most convenient sea-port, 
from its situation with respect to the Straits. The 
bay is sufficiently spacious, but is dangerous for ship- 
ping in a strong easterly wind.* The safest anchorage 
is on the eastern part, about half a mile off the shore, 

♦ •* The largest vessels that I have seen enter the port, were of 
150 tons burthen. But, though the, bay is exposed to easterly 
winds, its situation is pretty good ; and it appeared to me that a 
valuable port might Ik made there with little expense.”— AH Bey, 
vol.i.p.l4. 
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in a line with the round ton^/ Oh the southam side 
of the bay, is the mouth of Ibe river, where, before it 
was choked up with sand-banks, the Emperor used to 
winter his large ships, which he#i8 now obliged to 
send to Larache. Over the river of Tangier are the 
ruins of an ancient bridge, supposed to be Roman. 
The centre has been destroyed, but the remainder is 
entire, and, by its solidity, evinces the excellence of 
the ancient architecture. 

Contrary to the usual custom in Barbary, the Jews 
and Moors live intermixed at Tangier, and maintain 
a more friendly intercourse than in most other parts of 
the empire. Instead of being compelled to go always 
barefooted, as at Morocco, this despised race are here 
required to do so only when passing a street in which 
there is a mosqne or a sanctuary. The population, ac- 
cording to Ali Bey, is estimated at 10,000 souls; 
(Mr. Jackson [says, 6000;) “chiefly soldiers, little 
retail dealers, and clumsy mechanics.’^ Their most 
distinguishing characteristic is idleness. Their cos- 
tume is thus described by the Spanish Traveller. 
“ The complete dress of these people consists of a shirt 
withivery wide sleeves; enormous drawers of white 
cloth ; a ^vuollen waistcoat, or small cloth jacket ; and 
a red pointed cap, round which most of them roll 
some cotton or white muslin, so as to form a turban. 
The hhdik^ a large square of white woollen, envel(q>es 
them completely, and is sometimes drawn over the 
head like a hood. Sometimes, a white wrapper, called 
a bourmuse, is worn over the hhdik.* Instead of the 
jacket, some wear a kaftan ; a long robe, buttoned 
before from top to bottom, with very wide sleevei, but 
not so long as the Turkish kaftan. All wear a woollen 


* The btawnm worn over the is the ceremonial dress of 
the toJbes, or learned men, the imaums, and Jitkifu/ 
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or silken sash* The Moor never covers his legs 
wearing nothing on his feet, but very clumsy yellow 
slippers without heels. The women are always^ so 
completely wrapped up, that it is difficult to see even 
one of their eyes from under the deep fold of the 
hhdik. They wear on their feet enormous red slip, 
pers, but, like the men, without stockings.* When 
they carry a child or any other burthen, it is always 
on their backs, so that their hands are never to be 
seen. The dress of the children consists of a simple 
tunic with a sash.” 

The dews are obliged to wear a particular dress, 
consisting of large drawers, a tunic descending to their 
knees, a burnouse thrown on one side, slippers, and a 
very Imall cap : every part is black, except 'the shirt 
or tunic, the sleeves of which are very wide, open, 
and hanging low. They are the principal artizans at 
Tangier, and indemnify themselves for the ill-treat- 
ment they receive, by a particular skill in cheating. 
They have several synagogues. The Jewish women 
are, in early life, generally pretty, some of them very 
handsome, and of a beautiful complexion. The 
Moorish women, on the contrary, are generally^f a 
dead white, like marble statues ; owing either to 
their sedentary habits, or to the manner jn which 
their faces are always wrapped up when in the open 
air. f 

Provisions at Tangier are plentiful and cheap i 
especially meat. They make very good bread, and 
the fruits are excellent. The principal food of all the 
inhabitants of Morocco, however, this Traveller says, 
is CUSCU880U, Coffee was formerly very much used 
in Morocco : they drank it at all hours of the day, as 

» In some parts, the women wear stockings, 

t All Bey, voL i, pp. 16, 33. 
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in the East. But, whe# the English made presents 
of tea to the Sultans, they offered it to the persons at 
that court ; and soon the use of this beverage spread 
by degrees to the lowest ranks of society, so that, at 
this time, more tea is drunk, in proportion, in Moroccoj 
than even in England ; and there is no Mussulman 
in tolerable circumstances, who has not, at all hours 
of the day, tea ready to offer to every one who may 
visit him. It is taken very strong, seldom with milk, 
and sugar is put into the tea>pot. The sugar and tea 
are imported from Gibraltar.* 

Tangier is the residence of the consuls-general of 
the various European nations who are on amicable 
terms with the Sultan.f They are occasionally called 
upon to act as envoys or ministers, ’and their situation 
is represented as far from enviable. They are often 
ordered up to court, and after encountering a tedious, 
fatiguing, and expensive journey, are not unfrequently 
sent back Avithout even being informed of the purpose 
for which they were summoned. The English, 
Swedish, and Danish consuls have erected for them* 
selves country-houses at a short distance from Tan- 
gier, whither tliey occasionally retire, to enjoy the 
amusements of gardening, llshing, and the chase. 
Previously to the reign of Sidi Mahomet, the foreign 
consuls were allowed to reside at Te|uan, a situation 
ill every respect preferable ; but in 1770, a European 
gentleman having accidentally shot an old Moorish 
Avoman, the Emperor swore by his beard, that no 
Cliristian should ever again enter that tOAvn. The 
English are, however, allowed to touch at Tetuan, 
and a oensiderable communication is kept up with 

* All Bey.vol. i. p. 21. 

t The French consul only, Lemprieie says, has a house at Sallee, 
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(Hbraltar* Of this place, Dr^IiemprieTe gives the fol- 

lewizig description. 

« 

TETUAN, 

“ The city of Tetuan is very pleasantly situated 
liear the opening of the Straits* into the Mediter- 
ranean; being built upon a rising ground between 
two ranges of high mountains, one of them forming 
a part of the Lesser Atlas. It lies about ten leagues 
to the East of Tangier,* and commands a beautiful 
prospect of the Mediterranean, from which it is only 
distant five miles ; and the valley below is variegated 
with gardens, plantations of olives, and vineyards, and 
ornamented with a river, which takes its course 
directly through its centre. The barren and gloomy 
appearance of the lofty mountains, which seem almost 
to project over each side of the town, contrasted with 
the beautiful verdure wth which it is immediately 
surrounded ; the distant view of the sea, and the ser- 
pentine direction of the river, which is navigable for 
small craft as far as Marteen ; afford altogether a 
scene highly interesting and romantic. 

“ The town is of considerable extent, and its walls 
are flanked in different parts with square forts, on 
which a few small pieceq of ordnance are mounted. 
This fortification, however, is merely calculated to 
defend the place against the Arabs, who are often dis- 
contented, and disposed to commit depredations ; but 
it^could by no means resist the attacks of a regular 
army. Besides these small forts, there is a square 
castle on the*summit of the hill, on which twenty-four 
pieces of cannon are mounted ; this, though *in itself 

* Tetuan Is thirty miles S.E. of Tangier, In lat. 35° long* 

20 '- 
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set 

but a weak and ill-constructed piece of fortification^ 
commands the town in every direction. The streets 
of Tetuan are narrow and filthy ; and many of them 
are nearly arched over by the houses. Though the 
houses have a mean appearance from the streets, yet, 
their apartments, in general, are roomy, tolerably 
convenient, and well furnished; and, contrary to 
those of Tangier, are built two stories high. The El 
Caisseria, Or fair for the disposal of goods, is filled 
with shops, containing a great variety of valuable 
articles, both of European and of African manu- 
facture. From Fez, the tradesmen are supplied not 
only with the manufactures of that city, but also with 
articles brought thither from Tunis, Algiers, Alex- 
andria, and Tombuctoo, by means of the annual 
caravans ; from Spain and Gibraltar, they import 
European merchandize; and, in addition to these, 
they have many manufactures of their own. Tetuan, 
therefore, may be ranked next to' Fez in commercial 
importance.* 

“ As the Moorish inhabitants are principally 
merchants on a large scale, they are opulent, and 
more polished and accessible to strangers, than those 
of most other towns in this empire. Their com- 
plexions are generally fair, and they are altogether 
a well-looking people The mosques of Tetuan, 

• On the Author’s arrival at Tetuan, the Christians had been 
excluded from the town for nearly twenty years, and the novel 
sight of Englishmen drew all the people from their houses, to gaze 
at the strangers. Upon learning that they were English, the 
people expressed their satisfaction, and many of them invited the 
Travellers to their gardens. The Moors, Dr. Lempricre adds, were 
always partial to the English, in preference to every other Euro- 
pean nation ; and they even professed this athichment at the very 
time tliat their Emperor Sidi Maliomed was upon ill-terms with 
our Court. 

PART IV. Y 
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which are very large and numerous, appear to have 
by far a greater claim to magnificence than those in 
the other towns. The Jews in this place, previously 
to their being plundered by order of Muley Yezid, 
were wealthy. They live in a separate part of the 
town, where they are shut out every night from the 
Moors. Their women are remarkable for their 
clearness of complexion and the beauty of their 
features. 

The port of Tetuan is situated at about two 
miles* distance from the sea, and is named Marteen. 
At this place, however, there is only a single house, 
which is used for the purpose of collecting the cus- 
toms. As the mouth of the river on which it is 
situated, is now nearly choked up with sand, it 
admits only of small craft ; and even these can pro- 
ceed no further than Marteen, where there are usually 
a few of the Emperor’s row-galleys laid up to, winter. 
The entrance of the river is defended by a high, square 
tower, on which are mounted twelve pieces of cannon. 
This fortification might answer the purpose of pre- 
venting the approach of small vessels, but it is by no 
means calculated to oppose any considerable force. 
The bay, or more properly the road, is formed by a 
high point of land which runs out into the sea a con- 
siderable distance to the west of the river, and will 
shelter vessels only in a westerly wind ; when it veers 
round to the east, they are obliged to retire to some 
safer port.” * 

• Lempriere, pp. 410-— 414. Tetuan (or Tetewen) occupies, 
according to D’Anville, the position of the laf^ath of Pto- 
lemy. Windhus, who landed here in 17^1, with the embassy to 
Muley Ismael for the redemption of British captives, descrilxj 
Tetuan as “a very ancient city, called by the Romans Tetuamm: 
t gives name to a large province, and is the seat of the basha.” 
His jurisdiction extended from Oran on the Algerine frontier, to 
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All the other ports of Feas are on the Atlantic coast. 
About thirty miles (eleven hours) south of Tangier, 
is the small sea-port of Arzilla (or Azzilia, the ancient 
Zilis), While in the possession of the Portuguese, it 
was a place of some strength ; but its fortifications 
have been neglected by the Moors, and its walls are 
rapidly decaying. The houses have a miserable ap- 
pearance, and the inhabitants, consisting of a few 
Moors and Jews, live in a state of extreme poverty. 
The castle covers a large area, and though now in 
ruins, appears to have been erected in a superior style 
of Moorish grandeur. 

Two and twenty miles further, the route lying 
chiefly along the beach, is Larache (or L’Araich), 
situated at the mouth of the Luccos.* This town, 
which formerly belonged to the Spaniards, has some 
neat buildings, and, though not regularly fortified, 
possesses a fort and two batteries in good repair. The 
streets are paved ; there are several mosques and a 
decent bazaar, surrounded with stone piazzas, — the 
handsomest, Ali Bey says, that he saw in the country : 
“ it was built, as well as the principal fortifications, 

Mamora, including Tangier, Arzilla, Larache, and Alcassar; 
being bounded, southward, by the river, Cebu. ThU Traveller 
mentions that, in riding by the river of Tetuan, he saw several 
toniedoes lying in the mud. We touched them,” he says, 
*' with canes or sticks, on horseback, during which time a numb^ 
ness was perceived to go up our arras, that continued a minute or 
t^^o after we had taken our canes off the fish.”— Windhus in 
Pinkerton, vol. xv. p. 449. 

• “ Lixus, or Linx, which tradition has made the dwelling of 
Antscus, vanquished by Hercules, is AraXs, by corruption called 
Larache ; and the river which bore the name of Lixus, preserves it 
in the form of Lucos.”— D’Anville, vol. ii. p. 217. Jackson says, 
that FJ, Amice signifies, in the Arabic, flower-gardens ; and that the 
modem name of the river is properly El Kos; so called from its 
curved windings. It abounds, as well as the Seboo, with th? 
shehb^f a species of salmon, 
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by Christians.’’ The town contains about 400 houses, 
which extend from the banks of the river up the 
steep declivity of a hill facing the north. Unfor- 
tunately, Ali Bey says, the town has no water. 
“ What they drink is taken from a spring near the 
sea-shore at 180 fathoms’ distance. There is another 
spring about two miles oiF, which is safe from the fire 
of the town. At 60 fathoms E.S.E. of the square 
castle, is a chapel or sanctuary of a female saint, 
patroness of the town. Her name is Lela Minana : 
her sepulchre is revered.” • The depth and security 
of the river, which is about half a mile across at the 
ferry, render it the best port which the Emperor pos- 
sesses for his larger vessels ; and they generally winter 
in a cove on the north side of the river, where there 
are some magazines of naval stores. The soil is sandy 
and too loose to admit of the erection of stocks for 
ship-building. Ships of 200 tons can get into the 
river ; but they are obliged to unload in order to pass 
the bar ; the annual increase of which threatens the 
port with the same fate as that of Tangier. The road 
is not secure in winter, when the winds blow from 
the south and west ; but, from April to September 
inclusive, it affords a safe audiorage. Earache stands 
( according to Ali Bey) in latitude 35® 13' 15" N., longi- 
tude 6® U 30" W. The climate is very mild, and the 
same as in Andalusia.f 

• Ali Bey professes himself unable to reconcile the canonization 
of a woman by the Moslems, with the tacit cKclusion of the sex 
from Paradise, to which the law subjects them, lie must forget 
the Divine honours paid to Fatima by the Sheahs. 

t “ El Araiche was fortified about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Muley Ben Nasar. In UUO, it was given up to Spain, and 
in 1689, was retaken by Muley Ismael. The French entered the 
river in 1765 ; but, by a feint of the Moors, they were inducetl to 
go too far up, when they were surroundeil by superior numbers, 
aud full victims to their owuimpctuosity.’Wackson, p. 34. 
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From Larache to Mamora, a distance of sixty-foor 
miles, the country is described as having the appear- 
ance of a park, more than of an uncultivated country ; 
presenting plains rich with verdure, diversified with 
scattered clumps of trees and shrubs, while, on the 
left, extend a chain of lakes covered with water-fowl, 
and lined with Arab encampments. The great plain 
of Mamora, wliich extends about eighty miles inland, 
is remarkable for its extreme smoothness, beirig as 
even, Windhus says, as a bowling-green. In it- are 
three fresh-water lakes, one of which is twenty miles 
in length. “ This country,” Jackson says, “ was 
formerly populous, but the incalculable number of 
musquitoes, gnats, nippers, and other annoying 
insects, have obliged the inhabitants to quit the place. 
These lakes abound in eels, which are salted for sale ; 
ducks and all kinds of water-fowl also abound on 
them.* Skiffs made of the fan-palm aud of rushes, 
about seven feet long and two broad, are used by 
the fisherman, who guides them with a pole, and 
pierces the eels with a lance. The water is not deep. 
There are a few insulated spots in the largest lake, on 
which are xawiat (sanctuaries) inhabited by the 
Maraboots, who are held in veneration by the inha- 
bitants of the plains. The plains aud valleys are 
delightfully pleasant in the months of March and 
April ; but, in June, July, and August, when mus- 
quitoes are so indescribably troublesome, they are 
dried up.” f The great river Seboo (Subu), which 

* All Bey states, that these lakes swarm with torftn'ses,— unless 
his translator has blundered. 

t Jackson’s Morocco, p. 35. Col. Keatinge travelled this route 
in the beginning of June. He describes these rich flats as clothed 
even then with the richest tints of verdure, and the country was 
thickly studded with Arab camps. At his evening cncampmentj 
the tents were closed with the utmost care ; but no sooner were 
y 3 
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waters this plain, takes its rise eastward of the city of 
Fez, and falls into the sea at Mamora, forminfr the 
southern boundary of the province of El Oharb and 
the jurisdiction of the Basha of Tetuaii.* 

Mamora (Maheduma) is situated on an eminence 
close to the southern bank of the river, near its mouth. 
Wlien in the possession of the Portuguese,, it was 
encompassed with a double wall, part of which still 
remains; but its fortifications have been destroyed, 
and its only defence is a small fort on the sea-side. It 
is described by Jackson, as a j)oor, neglected place : 
the ferrymen and other inhabitants subsist by fish- 
ing for the shebbel^ a species of salmon, of which 
they take an incredible (juantity for the supply of the 
interior. From this place, a stage of six hours leads 
over the plain, f to the famous port of 

candles lighted, than mjT:iads of musquitoes commenced their 
assault on the travellers and their horses. In the morning, it was 
hariUy possible to recognize each other’s faces. " Nature teems here 
with lil’e; and this is one of the evils of it.”— Kcatinge, vol. iJ. p.42. 
The next day’s march commenced at day-break in a thick fog ; 
a sufficient indication of the nature of the soil. 

• D’Anville supposes, that the Subu has clianged its mouth, and 
that it formerly discharged itself further northward, at a place 
called by the seamen Old Mamora, which he supposes to be the 
Mivisa of Ptolemy. We know not what ground there is for this 
supposition. The lakes appear to lx: formed by the river Baht (or 
Bet), which rises in the Atlas, and flowing N.N.E., discharges 
Itself Into the lakes, while a branch is supposed by Jackson to fall 
into the Seboo. If they are really fresh-water lakes, they must 
have some outlet; perhaps the river Clough, a small stream four 
hours south of I.arache, mentioned by Lempriere, is that outlet. 
ITie accounts of the topography of this part, are not merely obscure, 
but contradictory, Jackson affirms, that corn might be conveyed 
up the Seboo to Fez. 

) Lempriere says; “The road between Mamora and Sallee ex- 
tends along a vale, towards which the hills gently slope on each 
side.” Col. Keatinge describes it as lying between the sea side and 
the gieat^wood of Mamoia. 
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SALLEE. 

The name of Sallee has decorated many a well-told 
tale and plaintive ballad. Its pirates, so well known 
under the name of the Sallee rovers, were long the 
terror of merchantmen. Equally dreaded for their 
valour and their cruelty, the adventurers who navi- 
gated the swift and formidable vessels fitted out from 
this port, depopulated the ocean, and sometimes ven- 
tured to extend their depredations to the coasts of 
Christendom.* “ The town of Sallee, in its present 
state,” says Dr, Lempriere, “ though large, presents 
nothing worthy the observation of the traveller, except 
a battery of twenty-four pieces of cannon fronting the 
sea, and a redoubt at the entrance of the river, which 
is here about a quarter of a mile broad.” The river, 
which is formed b'y the confluence of two smaller 
streams, the Gueroo and the Buregreb, formerly ad- 

• ** Sallee was a place of good commerce, till, addicting itself 
entirely to piracy, and revolting from its allegiance to its sovereign 
Muley Zidan, that prince, in the year 1G48, despatched an embassy 
to King Charles I. of England, requesting him to send a squadron 
of men-of-war to lie before the town, while he attacked it by land. 
This reciuest being acceded to, the city was soon reduced, the forti- 
fications demolished, and the leaders of the rebellion put to death. 
The year following, the Emperor sent another ambassador to Eng- 
land, with a jiresentof Barbary horses and 300 Christian slaves,”— 
Lempriere, p! 98. . The Sultan’s letter is given ; and if the trans- 
lation be genuine, it would shew him to have been a far more en- 
lightened prince than most of his successors or contemporaries. 
The time was, when Moorish cruisers lay under Lundy Island in 
the Bristol Channel, to intercept traders going from Ireland to the 
fair of Bristol. " We viewed,” says Mr. Jackson, " the subter- 
raneous cavern where the Sallee rovers formerly confined their 
Christian slaves ; it resembled a mifj^re, or large subterraneous 
granary ; ” (this was, doubtless, its original purpose ;) “ it had two 
gates to let in the air, and appeared perfectly dry. No one was tn 
it.” The inhabitants of Sallee .’lie inimical to Christiana still.— 
Jacksou’s.Sbabeeny, p. 114. 
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mitted large vessels ; but the entrance Has been gra- 
dually filled up with the sand washed in by the sea, so 
that, not long ago, a vessel of 150 tons struck on the 
bar ; and the accumulation is still going on. Future 
pirates, therefore, could no longer avail themselves of 
the port. Sallee is in latitude 34“ 3' N., longitude 
C“ 40' W. 

On the southern side of the river, opposite to Sallee, 
is the town of Rabat, often called New Sallee, and 
which may bo considered as another quarter of the 
same town. Its walls enclose a large space of ground, 
and it is defended, on the sea-side, by three forts, 
erected, some years ago, by an English renegade, and 
furnished with ordnance from Gibraltar. The houses 
ill general are good, and many of the inhabitants 
are wealthy. The Jews, who are very numerous 
at this place, are generally in better circumstances 
than those of either Larache or Tangier ; and their 
women are remai’kably beautiful.* The castle, which 
is very extensive, contains a strong building for- 
merly used by Sidi Mahomed as his principal 
treasury ; and there is a noble terrace commanding an 
extensive view of Sallee, the ocean, and the neighbour- 
ing country. There are also ruins of another castle, 
said to have been erected by the celebrated Sultan 
Almanzor, of which little remains except- the walls ; 
but within them are some strong magazines for powder 
and naval stores. Colonel Keatinge mentions ^ an 
elegant villa then building for the reigning Sultan 
(in 1785) by a Spanish renegade, “ in the new style 
of architecture,'* light, tasteful, and suited to the 

* The young and handsome Jewesses,” says Col. Keatinge, 

frequently have as florid complexions as the beauties of the 
British Isles ; but even that cannot prevent them from the use of 
tlicir detestable and dcletaious cosmetics.” 
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climate : the main aqueduct of the place was the work 
of an English renegade. 

“ Rabat and Sallee,” says Colonel Keatinge, ^ seem 
to frown at each other across this fine river, which is 
about as broad as the Thames below the bridges, 
being fortified with curtains thickly studded with 
towers, the curtains in tiers one above another. The 
walls are, as usual, fiimsy ; and here are no modern 
defences. The main battery of Rabat is a la Moresque^ 
circular and unflanked, incapable of making any im- 
pression on an object by a condensed fire. The blend- 
ings and contrasts of towers, trees, old walls, and 
mosques over a noble river (when the tide is in), 
form features truly picturesque. But, in a consi- 
derable degree to countervail this impression, with 
these pleasing objects are mingled the flat roofs and 
unbroken fronts of the Moorish dwelling-houses, each 

presenting the outline of a tomb magnified The 

Sultan’s dockyard is on this river. As soon as the 
hulls are so far finished that they can be floated, the 
ships are sent round to Larache.” * Ali Bey states, 
that Rabat was intended by Sultan Almanzor to 
become his capital, on which account it was sur- 
rounded with so extensive a drcuit of walls flanked 
with towers ; the area is now partly occupied by well- 
furnished kitchen gardens. Here, in a small chapel, 
are deposited the remains of Sultan Sidi Mahomed. 
The sepulchre of the famous Almanzor himself f is 

* Keatinge, pp. 32—34. 

t Jacob Ben Joseph {or, as the name is more correctly written, 
Yacoub Ben Yousef,) surnamed El Mansur, the victorious, (cor- 
rupted into Almanzor,) was of the Mohadi dynasty. He expelled 
the Moravedi from Spain, as they had done the Ommiades. He is 
the great hero of Moorish Africa, their “ King Arthur.” It la 
said, that he went in disguise on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and never 
rcturaed,— Keatinge, vol. ii, pp. IJW, 270. 
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it was constructed not many years ago, by tbe Moors; 
but, from its style and the striking marks of antit^uity, 
he supposed it to be Roman. It may have been re- 
paired in modern times. There can be no doubt that 
Sala was a place of note anciently, as well as at present. 
According to D’Anville, it was the fur^liest Roman 
city on this coast, and a Roman way led from Tingis 
to this place, which is the Salaeonia of the Itinerary.* 
Here, then, we have arrived at the frontier of the an- 
cient Mauritania,! and take a final leave of Roman 
Africa. In the inland country, there are a few 
obscure stations, the ancient names of which are all 
that have been preserved; and under the reign of 
Claudius, the Roman arms penetrated, by a pass over 
Mount Atlas, as far as a river named Gcr.J But, 
with the exception of some maritime positions, which it 
is difficult to identify, and the illusive name of the 
mysterious Niger, the lights of ancient geography now 
fail us entirely* All the civilkation which has extended 
itself beyond <7 point, is either Moorish, or derived 
from European colonists.^ 

* Sala and Sheila may possibly enough be the same name, ac- 
cording to Roman and Carthaginian prouuncLation. Leo calls this 
town Sall<e, and Marmol, Mamnlla. All Bey, however, remarks, 
that all the Moorish cities contain, towards the south-eastern part, a 
place called Jfii Emsalla, which is made use of at the Paschal pray- 
ers ; and the suburb of Sheila may take its name from this circum- 
stance. Pliny states, that elephants were very troublesome at the 
river ScUa. (Lib. v. c. 1.) llennell, p. 415. 

t “ An ulterior position, under the name of Etplomtio ad M;r- 
curium, explicitly denotes an advanced post to guard the frontier, 
and consecrated to the divinity presiding over highways and 
passes.”— D'Anvillc, vol. ii. p. 218. lb. 21!). 

3 Thftkiipagdom of Fez extends southward to the Morbeya, com- 
prehendiin^ the maritime provinces of Temsciia and Shawiya. South 
of the province of Beni ilassan, however, the cliaractcr of the 
country is materially different, so tliat the ancient geographical 
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At the time of the division of the Roman empire, 
Tingitana was arranged among the provinces of Spain 
under the designation of Hispania Transfretana, Spain 
beyond the Straits.* The expulsion of the Vandals 
from Spaiii^^ put the Goths in possession of this pro- 
vince also ; the governor of wliich, under the last 
king of the Visigoths, about the beginning of the 
eighth century, was the Count Julian who, as the story 
is told, from motives of personal revenge, rashly in* 
vited the Moors and Arabs to support his quarrel, 
which produced the calslnities of eight hundred years. 
Spain, it has been remarked, deserves to be reckoned 
a part of Africa, rather than of Europe. Its climate 
and productions, the complexion of the Andalusians, 
and the low degree of civilization, are all African ; 
that is, if we reckon Mauritania a part of Africa. But 
the two yllgarvesf might seem to belong almost 
equally to Europe. The Medi terras ean is not the 
natural boundary of Christendom. ' which opposed 

division would seem to correspond to a natural line of demarca- 
tion. Colonel Kealinge states, that the wild olive ceases to grow 
at the Sallee river, there being none found on its northern side. 
He tells us, too, on the alleged authority of persons " well quali- 
fied to know the fact,” that there are no hares on thenorth:;rn 
side, and no rabbits on the southern. A more decided mark of a 
difference of climate is afforded by the forests of evergreen oaks, 
which extend for many miles between the Seboo and the Bure- 
greh. The difference appears to arise from the greater degree of 
humidity which characterizes tlie plains of El Gharb and Beni 
Ilassan, owing to the number and less rapid descent of the rivers, 
and the lakes formed by thC* streams which do not reach the sea.— 
See Keatinge, vol. ii. p. 3{). 

• D’Anville, vol. i. p, 215. 

t Fd Ghoi'h, the name of the north-western province of Morocco, 
is the same word as Algarve (AlGarbc), the opposite kingdom, 
whjfh is still distinguished from Portugal, though politically 
united under one monarchy. 
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a limit to the Roman powei*, and which has hitheri^ 
been the frontier of civilization, is formed by the still 
unexplored mountain range of Atlas, and the yet 
more formidable barrier of the Desert,'— a rampart of . 
fire. « 


End op Vol. L 
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